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PREFACE- 

There can be no more gratifying circum- 
stance to a writer, than to find that a subject 
which has occupied her thoughts, and employed 
her pen, has also been occupying the thoughts 
of thousands of her fellow-beings ; but she is gra- 
tified in a still higher degree to find, that the 
peculiar Views she entertains on that subject, 
are beginning to be entertained by a vast num- 
ber of the intelligent and thinking part of the 
community, with whom she was not previously 
aware of sharing, either in their sympathy, or 
their convictions. 

Such are the circumstances under which 
" The Women of England" has been received 
by the public, with a degree of favour, which 
the merits of the work alone would never have 
procured for it. And as no homage of mere 
admiration could have been so welcome to the 
author, as the approval it has met with at 
many an English hearth, she has been induced to 
ask the attention of the public again, to a farther 
exemplification of some subjects but slightly 
touched upon, and a candid examination of 
others which found no place, in that work. 

The more minute the details of individual, 
domestic, and social duty, to which allusion is 
made, the more necessary it becomes to make 
a distinct classification of the different eras in 
woman's personal experience ; the Author, 
therefore, proposes dividing the subject into 
three parts, in which will be separately consid- 
ered, the character and situation of the Daugh- 
ters, Wives, and Mothers of England. 
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yourselves. Whether you are rich, or poor, an orphan, or 
the child of watchful parents— one of a numerous family, or 
comparatively alone — filling an exalted or an humble posi- 
tion— of highly gifted mind, or otherwise — all these points 
must be clearly ascertained before you can properly under- 
stand the kind of duty required of you. How these ques- 
tions might be answered, is of no importance to the writer, 
in the present stage of this work. The importance of their 
being clearly and faithfully answered to yourselves, is all she 
would enforce. 

For my own purpose, it is not necessary to go further 
into your particular history or circumstances, than to regard 
you as women, and, as I hope. Christian women. As Chris- 
tian women, then, I address you. This is placing you on 
high ground ; yet surely there are few of my young country- 
women who would be willing to take lower. 

As women, then, the first thing of importance is to be 
content to be inferior to men — inferior in mental power, in 
the same proportion that you are inferior in bodily strength. 
Facility of movement, aptitude, and grace, the bodily frame 
of women may possess in a higher degree than that of man ; 
just as in the softer touches of mental and spiritual beauty, 
her character may present a lovelier page than his. Yet, as 
the great attribute of power must still be wanting there, it 
becomes more immediately her business to inquire how this 
^^ant may be supplied. 

An able and eloquent writer on ** Woman's Mission,*' 
has justly observed, that woman's strength is in her influ- 
ence. And, in order to fender this influence more com- 
plete, you will find, on examination, that you are by nature 
endowed with peculiar faculties — with a quickness of per- 
ception, facility of adaptation, and acuteness of feeling, 
which fit you especially for the part you have to act in life ; 
and which, at the same time, render you, in a higher degree 
than men, susceptible both of pain and pleasure. 

These are your qualifications as mere women. As 
Christians, how wide is the prospect which opens before 
you — how various the claims upon your attention — how vast 
your capabilities — how deep the responsibility which those 
capabilities involve! In the first place, you are not alone ; 
you are one of a family— of a social circle-j-of a commu- 
nity—of a nation. You are a being whose existence will 
never terminate, who must live for ever, and whose happi- 
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ness or misery through that endless ftitare which lies before 
yovL, will be influenced by -the choice you are now in the 
act of leaking. 

What, then, is the great object of your life ? " To be 
good and happy," you will probably say ; or, " To be hap- 
py and good." Which is it 1 For there is an important 
difference in giving precedence to one or the other of these 
two words. _In one case, your aim is to secure to yourself 
all the- advantages you can possibly enjoy, and wait for the 
satisfaction they produce, before you begin the great busi- 
ness of sel^improvement. In the other, you look at your 
duties first, examine them well, submit yourself without v' 
reserve ta their claims, and, having made them habitual, 
reap your reward in that happiness of which no human 
being can deprive you, and which no earthly event can en- 
tirely destroy. 

Is it your intention beyond this to live for yourself, or ^ 
for others 1 Perhaps you have no definite aim as relates to 
this subject. You are ashamed to think of living only for 
yourself, and deem it hard to live entirely for others ; you, 
therefore, put away the thought, and conclude to leave this 
important subject until some future day. Do not, however, 
be deceived by such a fallacious conclusion. Each day of 
your life will prove that you have decided, and are acting 
upon the decision you make on this momentous point. 
Your conduct in society proves it, your behaviour in your 
family, every thought which occupies your mind, every 
wish you breathe, every plan you form, every pleasure you 
enjoy, every pain you sufier — all prove whether it is your 
object to live for yourself, or for others. 

Again, is it your aim to live for this world only, or for 
eternity 1 This is the question of supreme importance, 
which all who profess to be Christians, and who thmk se- 
riously, must ask and answer to themselves. There can be 
no delay here. Time is silently deciding this question for 
you. Before another day has passed, you will be so much 
Bearer to the kingdom of heaven, or so much farther from 
it. Another dayi, another, and another, of this fearful in- 
decision, will be addijig to your distance from the path of 
peace, and rendering your task more difficult if you should 
afterwards seek to return. 

If it be your deliberate desire to live for this world only, 
all the highest faculties of your nature may then lie dor- 
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mant, fbr there is no field of exercise here, to make the 
cultivation of them worth the pains. If it is your delibe- 
rate desire to live for this world only, the improvement of 
the bodily senses becomes more properly the object of pri- 
mary interest, in order that you may taste, smell, feel, hear, 
and see, with more acut^iess* A little invention, a little 
calculation, a little observation of cause and efiect, may be 
necessary, in order that the senses may be gratified in a 
higher degree ; but beyond this, all would indeed be worse 
than vanity, that would tend to raise the human mind to a 
knowledge of its own capabilities, and yet leave it to perish 
with the firail tenement it inhabits. 

I cannot, however, suppose it possible that any daughter 
of Christian parents, in this enlightened country, would 
deliberately make so blind, so despicable a choice. And 
if your aim be to live for eternity ; if you would really make 
this an object, not merely to read or to talk about, but to 
strive after, as the highest good you are capable of conceiv- 
ing, then is the great mystery of your being unravelled-r— 
then is a field of exercise laid open for the noblest faculties 
of your soul — ^then has faith its true foundation, hope its 
unextinguishable beacon, and charity its sure reward. 

I must now take it for granted, that the youthful reader 
of these pages has reflected seriously upon her position in 
society as a woman, has acknowledged her inferiority to 
man, has examined her own nature, and found there a capa- 
bility of feeling, a quickness of perception, and a facility of 
adaptation, beyond what he possesses, and which, conse- 
quently, fit her for a distinct and separate sphere ; imd I 
would also gladly persuade myself, that>the same individual, 
as a Christian woman, has made her decision not to live for 
herself, so much as for others ; but, above all, not to live 
for this world so much as for eternity. The question then 
arises— ^What means are to be adopted in the pursuit of 
this most desirable end ? Some of my young readers will 
perhaps be disposed to exclaim, " Why, this is but the old 
story of giving up the world, and all its pleasures !" But 
let them not be too hasty in their conclusions. It is not a 
system of giving up which I am about to recommend to 
them, so mach as one of attaining. My advice is rather to 
advance than to retreat, yet to be sure that you advance in the 
right way. Instead, therefore, of depreciating the value of 
their adrantages and acquirements, it is my intention to 
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point out, as far as I am aUe, how all these advantagea may 
be made conducive to the great end I have already supposed 
them> to have in view — mat • of living for others^ rather 
than for themselves*-of living for eternity, rather than f(x 
time. 

I have already stated, that I suppose myself to be ad- 
dressing young women who are professedly Christians, and 
who know that the professicHi of Christianity as the religion 
of the Bible, involves responsibility for every talent they 
possess. By responsibility. I mean, that they should con- 
sider themselves, during the wln^e of their lives, as in a 
conditicm to say, if called upon to answer, whether they 
have made use of the best means they were acquainted with, 
for attaining what they believed to be the most desirable end. 

Youth and health are means of the utmost importance 
in this great work. Youth is the season of impressions, 
and ^an never be recalled ; health is a blessing of such 
boundless value, that when lost it may safely be said to be 
sighed for more than any other, for the sake of the countless 
advantages it affords. Education is another means, which 
you are now supposed to be enjoying in its fullest extent ; 
for I have already said that I suppose myself to be address- 
ing ycmng women who are popularly spoken of as having 
just completed their education. Fresh from the master's 
hand, you will therefore never possess in greater perfection 
the entire sum of your schc^astic attainments than now. 
Reading and conversation, it is true, may improve your 
mind ; but of your present possessions, in the way of learn- 
ing and accomplishments, how many will be lost through 
indolence or neglect, and how many more will give place 
to claims of greater urgency, or subjects of more lively in- 
terest ? 

The present moment, then^ is the time to take into ac- 
count the right use of all your knowledge and all your 
accomplishments. What i» the precise amount of these, 
we will not presume to ask ; but let it not be fcN'gotten, that 
your accountability extends to the time, the trouble, and 
the expense bestowed <m your education, as well as to what 
you may have actually acquired. How many years have 
you been at school? — We will suppose from two to ten, 
and that from one hundred pounds, to five or more, have 
been expended upon you during this time ; add to this the 
number of teachers en^loyed in your instruction, the nunt- 
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ber of b€K>k3 i^repriated to your use, the time-^to saj 
nothing of the patience — bestowed n^pon you, the anxiety 
of parents, who probably spared with difficulty the sura that 
was necessary for your education, their «olicitude, their 
self-denial, their prayers that this sum might be well ap- 
plied ; reflect upon all these, and you will perceire that a 
debt has been contracted, which you have to discharge to 
your parents, your family, and to society— that you have 
enjoyed a vast amount of advantages, for which you have to 

recount to the great Author of your being. 
Such, then, is yc^r position in life; a Christian woman, 
and therefore one whose first duty is to ascertain her proper 
place — a sensitive arid intelligent being, more quick to feel 
than to understand, and therefore more nnder the necessity 
of learning to feel rightly — a responsible being, with num- 
^berless talents to be accounted for, and believing that no 
talent was ever given in vain, but that all, however appar 
rently trifling in themselves, are capable of being so used 
as to promote the great end of our being, the haj^iness of 
our fellow-creatures, and the glory of our Creator. 

Let not my young friends, however, suppose that I am 
about to lay down for them some system of Spartan disci- 
pline, some iron rule, by which to e&ct the subjugation of 
all that is buoyant in health, and delightful in the season of 
youth. The rule I would propose to them is one by which 
they may become beloved as well as lovely-^the source of 
happiness to others, as well as happy in themselves. My 
•^desire is to assist them to overc(Mne the three great enemies 
to their temporal and eternal good — their selfishness, indo- 
lence, and vanity, and to establish in their stead feelings of 
V benevolence and habits of industry, so blended with Chris* 
tian meekness, that while affording pleasure to all who 
live within tlie sphere of their influence, they shall be 
unconscious of the charm by which they please. 

I have already stated, that women, in their position in 

life, must be content to be inferior to men; but as their 

inferiority consists chiefly in their want of power, this defi- 

5j ciency is abundantly made up to them by their capability of 

Lercising influence; it is made up to them also in other 

fways, incalculable in their number and extent, but in none 

so effectually as by that order of Divine Providence which 

daces them, in a moral and religious point of view, on the 

lame level with man ; nor can it be a subject of regret to 
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any right-minded woman, tKat they are not only e^^empt^ 
from the mos^ laborious, occupations both of mind and body, ( 
but also froiQ the necessity of engaging in those eager 1 
pecuniary speculations, and in that fierce conflict of worldly 
interests, by which men are so deeply occupied as to be in 
a manner compelled to stifle their best feelings, until they 
become in reality the characters they at first only assumed. 
Can it be a subject of regret to any kind and feeling 
jroman, that her sphere of action is one adapted to the 
lexer cise of the affections, where she may love, and trust, 
and hope, and serve, to the utmost of her wishes? Can 
it be a subject of regret that she is not c^led upon, so 
^uch as man, to calculate, to compete, to struggle, but 
I rather to occupy a sphere in which the elements of discord 
(cannot with propriety be admitted — in which beauty and 
\order ate expected to denote her presence, and where the 
/exercise of benevolence is the duty she is most frequently 
called upon to perform. 
/> Women almost universally consider themselves, and 
\|^sh to be considered by others, as extremely affectionate ; 
^carcely can a more severe libel be prcmounced upon a 
)voman than to say that she is not so. Now the w hole law 

f^fj^OmPP'" ^i^^ '^f ° ^°"^ ^f \UYf^ T p?itpT^ff«>p"f^y^sfg7^p^ tn^/ 

treat the subject in this light — to try whether the neglect of 
their peculiar duties does not imply an absence of love, and 
whether the principle of love, thoroughly carried out, would ^ 
not so influence their conduct and feelings as to render them 
all which their best friends could desire. 

Let us, however, clearly understand each other at the 
outset. To love, is a very different thing from a desire to 
bs beloved. To love, is woman's nature^to be beloved, is 
the consequence of her having properly exercised and con- 
trolled that nature. To love, is woman's duty — to be 
b jloved, is her reward. 

Does the subject, when considered in this point of view, 
appear less attractive] "No," you reply, "it constitutes 
the happiness of every generous soul, to love; and if that 
be the secret of our duty, the whole life of wojnan must be 
a pleasant journey on a path of flowers." 

Some writers have asserted, that along with the power 
to love, we all possess, in an equal degree, the power to 
hate. I am not prepared to go this length, because I would 
not acknowledge the principle of hatred in any enlightened 
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mind ; yet I do believe, that in proportion to our capabiKty 
of being attracted by certain persons or things, is xmr lia- 
bility to be repelled by others, and that along with such 
repulsion there is a feeling of dislike, which belongs to 
women in a -higher degree than it does to nien, in the same 
proportion that their perceptions are more acute, and their 
attention more easily excited by the minuter shades of 
difference in certain things. Although not willingly recog* 
nizing the sensation of hatred, as applied to anything but 
sin, I am compelled to use the word, in order to render my 
meaning more obvious ; and certainly, when we listen to the 
unrestrained conversation of the generality of young ladies, 
we cannot hesitate to suppose that the sensation of hatred 
towards certain persons or things, does, in reality, form part 
jof the most important business of their liVes. 
» To love and to hate, then, seem to be the two things 

which it is most natural and most easy for women to do. 
■ In these two principles how many of the actions of their 
lives originate! How important is it, therefore, that they 
should learn in early life to love and hate aright. 

Most young women of respectable parentage and edu- 
cation, believe that they love virtue and hate vice. But 
have they clearly ascertained what virtue and vice are — have 
they examined the meaning of these two important words 
by the light of the world, or by the light of divine truth ? 
Have they listened to the plausible reasoning of what is 
called society; where things are often ^oken of by false 
names, and where vulgar vice is distinguished from that 
which is sanctioned by good breeding? or have they gone 
directly to the eternal and immutable principles of good and 
evil, as explained in the Bible, which they profess to be- 
lieve t have they by this test tried all their favorite habits — 
their sweet weaknesses — their darling idols ? and have they 
been willing to abide the result of this test — to love what- 
ever approaches that standard of moral excellence, and to 
renounce whatever is offensive to the pure eye of Omnis- 
cience ? Now, when we reflect that all this must be done 
before we can safely give ourselves up either to love or hate, 
we shall probably cease to think that our great duty is so 
easily performed. 

Youth is the season for regulating these emotions aswer 
ought, because it is comparatively easy to govern our affec- 
tions when first awakened ; after they have been allowed 
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for soffle time to flow in any partiettlar dbftnnel, k requires 
a painlhl- and determined efSori to restrain or divert their 
4$0arse ; nor -does the- constitution of the human mind en- 
dure this revulsion of feeling unharmed. As the country 
dver whose surface an impetuous river has poured its waters, 
retains, after those waters are goae, the sterile track they 
<»ice pursued, marring the picture as with a scar-— a seamy 
track of barrenness and drought ; so the course of mis- 
placed affection leaves its indelible trace upcm the charac- 
ter, breaking the harmony of what might otherwise have 
been most attractive in its beauty and repose. 

'There is, perhiq^s, no subject on whioh young women 
are apt to make so many and such fatal mistakes as in the 
regulation of their emotions of attraction and rqpuision ; 
and chiefly for this reason— because there is a popular 
noticMl prevailing amongst them, that it is exceedingly be- 
coming, to act jfrom the impulse of the mom^it, to be, what 
they call, "the creatures of feeling, " or, in odier words, to 
exclude the high attribute of reason from those very emo- 
tions which are given them, especially, to serve the most 
exalted purposes. ** It is a cold philo6q[>hy, '* they say, " to 
calculate before you feel;'' and thus they choose to act 
from impulse rather than frc»n principle. 

The imnntural mother does this when she singles out a 
£iLvourit0 child as the recipient of ail her endearments, 
leaving the neglected one to pine away its little life. The 
foolish mother does this, when she withholds, fr<Hn imagined 
tenderness, the wholesome discipline which infancy re- 
quires—choosing for her unconscious ofl&pring a succession 
ai momentary indulgences which are sure to entail upon 
them years of suffering in afler life. The fickle friend 
does th£9, when she conceives a sudden distaste for 4he com- 
panion she has professed to love. The unfaithful wife does 
this, when she^^tdlows her thoughts to wander from her 
rightful lord. lAll w<»n«) have done this, who have com- 
mitted those frightful crimes which stain the page of histo- 
ry — all have acted from impulse, and* by far the greater 
number have acted under the influence of misplaced affec- 
tionT] It is, indeed, s^palling, to contemplate the extent of 
ruin and of wretchedness to which womui may be carried 
by the force of her own impetuous and unregulated feelings. 
Her faults are not those of selfish calculation ; she makes 
no stipuktion for her own, or oth^s' safety ; when once she 

2* 
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renounees prmoiple, therefore, and gires herself up to act sis 
the mere creature of impulse, there is no hope for her, 
except that experience, by its painful chastisements, may 
bring her back to wisdom and to peace. 

Does this seem a hard scaitence to pronounce updn those 
impetuous young creatures who make it their boast that 
they never stay to think — that they cannot. reaBoii--^and 
were only born to feel ? . Hard as it is, observation proves 
it true. If we do not acknowledge any regular system (£ 
y conduct, habit will render that systematical which is oilr 
customary choice ; and if we choose day by day to act from 
impulse rather than principle, we yield ourselves to a fatal 
and delusive system, the worst ccmsequences of which will 
fellow us beyond the grave. 

As youth is the season for making this important choice, 
so it is the seas(»i for impressions. You will never remem- 
ber what you acquire in after life, as you wiU remember 
what you are acquiring now. The knowledge you new 
obtain of evil wiU haunt you through future years^ like a 
dark spectre in your path ; while the glimpsea of virttlie 
which you now perceive irradiating the circle in which you 
move, will re-appear before you to the end of life, surround- 
ed by the same bright hald which adorns them now. If 
you have loved the virtuous and the good — ^if you have asso- 
ciated yourselves with their, pursuits, and made their aims 
and objects yours in early life — the remembrance of these 
early friends will form a bright spot in your existence, to 
rgpur to as long as that existence laste. . ^ 

It is, therefore,' of the highest importance to the right 
government of your affections, that you should endeavour 
to form clear notions of good- and evil, in order that you 
may know how to choose the one and refuse the other ; not 
to take things for granted — not to believe that is always 
best which is most approved by the world, unless you would 
prefer the approbation of man to that of God ; but to be 
willing to see the truth, whatever it may be, and as such to 
embrace it. 

In the gospel of Christ there are truths so simple and so 
clear, so perfectly in keeping one with another, that n<;me 
need be kept in the dark as to the principles on which they 
ought to act, if they are but willing to submit themselves to 
this rule. 

I speak here of the practical part of the Scriptures only ; 
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but in consec^Lion with the vivid and lasting impressions 
made upon the mind of youth, I would strongly enforce the 
importance of choosing that season for obtaining an intimate 
knowledge of the Scriptures altogether. You can scarcely 
at present be aware of the extreme value of this knowledge ; 
it will serve you in after life as a rich and precious store to 
draw upon, not only for your own consolation, and the re- 
newal of your own faith, but for the comfort, guidance, and 
support of all who come within the sphere of your influence, 
or depend upon you for aid in the great work of preparing 
for eternity. Without this knowledge, how feeble will be 
your arguments on the most important of all subjects, how 
useless your assertions, and how devoid of efficacy your 
endeavours to disseminate the principles of Divine Truth ! 
How enviable does the possession, of this knpwledge now 
appear to many a zealous Christian who has to deplore the 
consequences of a neglected youth! for I repeat, that in 
afler life it is almost impossible to impress the mind with 
the same vividness, and consequently to enrich the memory 
with the same amount of useful knowledge, as when the 
aspect of the world is new, and the feelings comparatively 
unoccupied and unimpressed. 

. The same observations which occur in relation to the 
reading of the Scriptures at an early period of life, apply, 
in degree, to the acquisition of. all pther kinds of knowledge. 
Never again will the mind be so free from distraction as 
now ; never again will the claims of duty be so few ; never 
again will the memory be so unoccupied. If, therefore, a 
store of knowledge is not laid up while the mind is in this 
state, it will be found wanting when most needed ; and dif- 
ficult, indeed, is the task, and mortifying the situation of 
those, whose information has to be sought, in order to sup- 
ply the demand of every hour. As well might the cultiva- 
tor of the soil allow his grain to remain in the fields, until 
hunger reminded him that bread was wanted on his board ; 
as the woman who expects to fill a respectable station in 
life, go forth into society unprovided with that supply of 
knowledge and information which she will there find per- 
petually required. The use of such knowledge is a differ- 
ent question, and remains yet to be discussed ; but on the 
importance of its acquisition in the season of youth, there can 
be but one opinion amongst experienced and rational beings. 
\ Of all kinds of knowledge, that of our own ignorance ia 
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1 the first to be acquired. It is an huinl)3iftg lesion for these 
; to learn, who are built up on the foundation of what is called 
a good education ; yet, such is the fact, that the knowledge 
which young ladies bring home with them from school, 
\ forms but a very small part of that which they will be ex- 
]pected to possess. Indeed, such is the illimitable nature of 
knowledge, that persons can only be said to know much or 
little by comparison. It is by comparing ourselves with* 
others, and especially with those who are more advanced in 
life, that we first learn the important secret of our own 
deficiencies. And it is good to keep the mind open to this 
truth, for without having clearly ascertained our own infe* 
riority, we should always be liable to make the most egre- 
gious mistakes, not only by telling those around us what 
they already know, and wearying our acquaintance with 
the most tedious common-place ; but by the worst kind of 
false assumption — by placing ourselves in exalted positions, 
and thereby rendering our ignorance more conspicuous. 

All this, however, though a fi'uitful source of folly and 
ridicule, is of trifling importance compared with the abso* 
lute want — the mental poverty — the moral destitution, ne- 
cessarily occasioned by an absence of true knowledge ; we 
must begin, therefore, by opening our minds to the truth, 
not by adopting the opinions of this or that set of persons, 
but by reading the works of the best authors, by keeping 
the mind unbiassed by the writings or the conversation of 
J persons infected with prejudice, and by endeavouring to 
view every object in its foil extent, its breadth, its reality, 
and its importance. 

It is the grand defect in woman's intellectual condition, 
that she seldom makes any equivalent effort to do this. She 
is not only too often occupied with the mere fi-ivolities 
of life, to estimate the true talue of general knowledge ; 
but she is also too apt to hang her credulity upon her affec- 
tions, and to take any thing for granted which is believed 
by those whom she loves. It is true, this servility of mind 
may appear to some like acting out the law of love, which I 
am so anxious to advocate ; but how is it, if their dearest 
friends are in error, and if they err in such a way as to en- 
danger their temporal and eternal interests ? Is it not a 
higher and nobler effort of love, to see and rectify such er- 
ror, than to endeavour to imbibe the same, for the sake of 
being companions in Mlj, or in sin ? 
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One of the greatest faults in tlie system of education 
pursued in the present daj, is that of considering youth as 
the season for reading short and easy books. Although the 
ablest of female writers^ — ^I had almost said the wisest of 
women^-^has left onrecwd her testimony against this prac- 
tice, it continues to be the fashi^m, to place in the hands of 
young persons^ aU kinds of abstracts, summaries, and short 
means of arriving at facts ; as if the only use of knowledge 
was to be abl^ to repeat by rote a list of the dates of 
public events. 

Now if ev«r an entire history or a complete work is 
w<^th reading, it must be at an early period of life, when 
attention and leisure are both at our command. By the 
early and studious reading of books of this descriptitm, 
those important events which it is of so much consequence 
to impress upon the mind, become interwoven in the memo- 
ry, with the spirit utd style c^ the author ; so that instead of 
the youthful reader becoming possessed of nothing more 
than a mere table of facts, she is in reality associating her- 
self with a being of the highest order of mind, seeiiig with 
the eyes of the author, breathing his atmosphere, thinking 
his thoughts, and imbibing, through a thousand indirect 
channels, the very essence of Ms genius. 

This is the only kind of reading which is really worthy 
of the name. Abstracts and compendiums may very pro- 
perly be glanced over in after life, for the sake of refi^hing 
the memory as to dates and facts ; but unless the works of 
the best authors have been read in this manner in early life, 
there will idways be something vapid hi our conversation, 
contracted in our views, prejudiced in our mode of judging, 
and vulgar in our habits of thinking and speaking of things 
in general. In vain may we attempt to hide this great defi- 
ciency. Art may in some measure conceal what is want- 
ing ; but it cannot bring to light what does not exist. Pru- 
dence may seal the lips, and female tact may point out 
when to speak with safety, and when to withhold a remark ; 
but all those enlightened views, all that bold launching forth 
into the region of intellect, all the companionship of gifted 
minds, which intelligent women, even in their inferior ca- 
pacity, may at least delight in, will be wanting to the hap- 
piness of her who chooses to waste the precious hours of her 
youth in idleness or frivolity. 

Nor is it easy for after study to make up the deftctency 
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of what ought to have been acquired in youth. Bare ififor* 
fnation dragged in to supply the want of the moment^ with- 
out arrangement, and without previous thought, too often 
resembles in its crudeness and inappropriate display, a pro- 
vision of raw fruits, and undressed food, instead of the lus- 
^lues.of an elegant and well-furnished board. 

I have heurd it pleaded by young women, that they did 
* not care for knowledge' -=—* did not wish to be .clever.' 
And if such persons would be satbfied to hll the lowest 
place in society, to creep through the world alone, -jor to 
have silly husbands and idiot sons, we should say that their 
ambition was equsd to their destiny. But when we, see the 
, same persons jealous of their rights as intellectual beings^ 
' aspiring to be the companions of jrational i^eu, fqid, above 
alt, the early instructors of immortal beings, we blush to 
contemplate such lamentable destitution of right feeling, and 
can only forgive their presumption in consideration of their 
ignorance and folly. 

I cannot believe of any of the young persons who may 
read these pages, that they could be guilty of such an act 
of ingratitude to the great Author of their being, and the 
Giver of every good and perfect gifl they possess, as deliber- 
ately to choose to ccmsign to oblivion and neglect the intel- 
lectual part of their nature, which may justly be regarded as 
the highest of these, gifls. I would rather suppose them 
already acquainted with the fact, that those passijims, and 
emotions, to the exercise of which they believe themselves 
especially called, are many of them such as are common to 
the inferior orders of animals, while the possession of an un^ 
derstanding capable of unlimited e^^tension, is an attribute 
of the Divine nature, and one which raises them to a level 
with the angels. 



CHAPTER II. 

BCONOMY OF TDtfE. 



In all our pursuits, but especially in the acquisition of 
knowledge, it is highly important to habituate ourselves to 
minute calculations upon the value and progress of time. 
That writer who could teach us how to estimate this trea- 
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•ure, and .how to redi^e its fle^ness, wouM coa&i a last- 
ing benefit upon his fellow-creatures. We all know how to 
talk of time flying fast. It is, in short, the subject of our 
most familiar proY^bs, the. burden of the minstrel's song, 
th6 theme of the preacher's discourse, the impress we affix 
«to our lightest pleasures, the inscription that remains upon 
our tombs. Yet how Jittle do we actually realize of the si- , 
lent and ceaseless progress of time ! It is true, that one of 
"the first exclamations which infant lips are taught to utter 
is the word ' gone ;' and the beautiful expression, ^ gone for 
ever,' occurs with frequency in our poetical phrciseology. 
Clean gone for ever^ is the still more expressive language of 
Scripture ; and if any combination of words could be made 
to convey to us dear and striking impressicms of this idea, it 
would be found amongst those of the inspired writers. Yet 
still we go on from day to day, insensible, and unimpressed 
by this, the most sublime and appaljing reality of our exist- 
ence. 

The fact that no single moment of our lives,, whether hap- 
py or miserable, whether wasted or well employed, can ever be 
recalled, is of itself one of the most momentous truths with 
which we are acquainted — that each hour of our past exists 
ence, whether marked by wisdom or by folly, is gone for 
ever ; and that neither ingenuity, nor effortj nor purchase, nor 
prayer, can call it back. Nay, so far is it removed from 
the range of possibility, that we should live again for 
any portion of our past lives, that it was not even amongst 
the miracles wrought by the Saviour while on earth. Other 
apparent impossibilities he did accomplish before the eyes 
of wondering multitudes, breaking the bonds of nature, and 
even raising the dead to life ; yet, we find not amongst these 
mighty works, that he said to. any single day in man's expe- 
rience, ^ Thou shalt dawn again.' No. Even the fWiliar 
face of yesterday is turned away from us for ever; and 
though sa closely followed by the remembrance, of the past 
night, as well might we attempt to grasp the stars, as tp turn 
back and enjoy its sweet repose again. 

What then is the consequence ? Since time, this great 
ocean of wealth, is ebbing away from us day by day, and 
hour by hour; since it must inevitaUy diminish, and 
since we know the lowest rate at which it must go, though 
none can tell how soon it may to them be gone for ever, is 
it not our first duty to make the best possible use of what re- 
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mams, and to begih in e«m^t, belore another day shaH e«- 
eape from our hold 1 

We wUl suppose the case of a man who frnds himself the 
possessor of a vast estate, with, the power to enhiyate it as 
he will, and to derive uiy amount of reyenne from it which 
his ingenuity or labour may obtain for him ; . yet, with this 
condition — that an enemy shall be entitled to take away a 
certain portion of it every day, imtil the whole is gone. 
The enemy might, under certain circumstances, with which 
the owner could not be acquainted, enjoy the lib^ty of tak- 
ing the whole at once ; but a certain part he must take 
every day* Now, wo«ld not the man who held this property 
on such a tenure, look sharply to his own interest, and en* 
deavpur to discover by what means he could turn his estate 
to the best account, before its extent should he so frur dimin- 
ished as to crij^le his means? Reflecting, toe, that each 
day it was becoming less, tod that the smidler its extent, the 
smaller would be the returns he might expect. Would he not 
begin without the loss of a-sin^e day, Soto improve his land, 
to till, to sow, and to prepare for getting in his produce, as 
that he might derive a lasting revenue of profit from the 
largest portion, before it should have passed out of his 
own hands? 

A very Commcm understsmding, and a very trifling 
amount of knowledge, would prompt the possessor of such 
an estate to do this ; yet, with regard to time, that most val- 
uable of earthly possessions, how few <^us act upon this prin- 
ciple! With some, the extent of this estate is narrowing to 
a very small circle; but with the class of human beings 
whom I am addressing, there is, in all human probability, a 
wider field for them to speculate upon. Illness, it is true, 
may come and snatch away a large p(»'tion, and death may 
be waiting to grasp the whole : how much more important is 
it then, to begin to cultivate and reap in time ! 

Perhaps it is the apparent extent of our prospect in early 
lifo, which deludes us into the belief that the enemy is actuidly 
not taking any thing away. Still there are daily and hourly 
evidences of the lapse of time, which would serve to remind 
us of the impossibility oi calling it back, if we would but re- 
gard them in this light If, for instance, we have com- 
mitted an egregious folly, if we have acted unjustly, thrown 
blame upon the innocent, or q>oken unkindly to a dear 
friend — though it was but yesterday, last nighty or this morn- '^ 
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ing— •■not al! our tears, though we might weep oceans, couM 
wash away that single act or word ; because the moment 
which bore that stain upon it, would be gone — and gone for 
ever. 

Again, we scarcely become acquainted with life in any 
of its serious aspects, before death is presented to our notice. 
And where arc they — "the loved, the lost?" Their days 
have been numbered — all those long days of companionship 
in which their friends might have loved, and served them 
better, are gone for ever. * And why,' we ask, when the 
blow fjdls nearest Ho ourselves — when the delight of our eyes 
is taken away as with a stroke — * why do not the sun, and 
the nM)on, and the stars, delay their course ? — why do the 
flowers not cease to bloom ? — the light and cheer ftrl morning 
not fail to return t above all, why do those around us con- 
tinue their accustomed avocations ? and why do we join them 
at' last, as if nothing had occurred?' It is because time 
passes on, and on, and neither life nor death, nor joy, nor sor- 
row, nor any of the changes in our weal or wo, present the 
minutest hinderance to his certain progress, or retard for a 
single moment his triumphant and irresistible career. 

Nor is it simply as a whole, that we have to take into 
account the momentous subject of time. Every year, and 
month, and day, have their separate amount of responsibili- 
ty ; but especially the season of youth, because the habits we 
acquire during that period, have an influence upon the 
whole of our afl:er lives. 

The habit of making correct calculations upon how much 
can be done in any stated portion of time, is the fitsl thing 
to begin with, for without this, we are very apt to go on with 
any thing that may happen to interest us, to the culpable neg- 
lect of more important duties. Thus, though it may be well 
for a man to pluck the weeds up in his garden for^ half an 
hour after breakfast ; yet, if his actual business lies in the 
counting-house, or the exchange, it would be worse than 
fdly for him to remain plucking weeds up for half the 
day. 

In order to make the best Use of time, we roust lay out 
beforehand the exact amount proportioned to every occupa- 
tion in which we expect to engage. Casualties will per- 
petually occUr demanding an additional allowance, and 
something must consequently be given up in exchange ; but 
0till our calculations may generally be made with a degree 
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of certainty, which leaves no excuse for our being habit- 
ually at a loss what to do. 

r^" ^ There is a class of young persons, and I fear not a very 

small one, wlio rise every morning trusting to the day to 

! provide ks own occupations and amusements. They de- 

\scend from their chambers with a listless, dreamy hope that 

jsomething will occur to interest, or enliven them, never im- 

jagining that they themselves are called upon to enliven an4 

interest others, ^uch individuals being liaUe to disappoint- 

jment every day, almost always learn to look upon themselves 

'as uniEbrtunate beings, less privileged than others, and, in 

/ short, ill-treated by fate, or rather by Providence, in being 

' placed where they are. 

It is this waiting to be interested, or amused, by any thing 
that may chance to happen, which constitutes the great bane 
of a young woman's life, and while dreaming on in this most 
unprofitable state, without any definite object of pursuit, 
their minds become the prey of a host of enemies, whose 
attacks might have been warded off by a little wholesome 
and determined occupation. Their feelings, always too 
busy for their peace, become morbid, restless, and ungovern- 
able, for want of proper exercise ; while imagination, allowed 
' to run riot over a boundless field of vague and half- formed 
observations, leads their affections in her train, to fix upon 
whatever object caprice or fancy may select. 

It is not attributing too much importance to the right 
economy of time, to say that it might prevent all this. I 
presume not to lay down rules for the occupation of every 
hour. Particular duties must always appertain to particular 
situations ; and since the necessary claims upon our atten- 
tion are as varied as our individual circumstances, that which 
in one wpuld be a right employment of time, would be a cul- 
pable breach of duty in another. 

There are, however, a few general rules which cannot be 
too clearly or too deeply impressed upon the mind — rules 
which the rich and the poor would be equally benefitted by 
adopting; which the meanest and the most exalted individ- 
ual would alike find it safe to act upon ; and by which the 
wisest and best of mankind might increase their means and 
extend their sphere of usefulness to their fellow-creatures. 

The first of these rules is to accu^tQm, yourselves every 
morning to aay what you are intending to do ; and every 
night, with equal faithfulness, to say what you have actually 
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icpe dorn^ the day. If you find any material difference 
between what you have intended, and what you have achiev- 
ed, try te prop<Mrtio& them better, and the next day, either 
lay out for yourself, or, what is far better, endeavour to ac- 
e^miplish mcHre. This is the more to be recommended, be- 
cause we learn, both by experience and observation, that 
whenever we bring down our good intentions to a lower 
scale, it is a certain symptom of some failure either in our 
moral, intellectual, or physical power. Still there is much 
allowance to he made for the inexperience of youth, in not 
being able to litoit good intentions by the bounds of what is 
practicable ; it is therefore preferable that a little should be 
taken off, even from what is good in itself, rather than that 
you should go on miscalculating time, and means, to the 
end of life. 

There are persons, and some considerably advanced in 
years, who habitually retire to rest every night, surprised 
and disappointed that the whole of their day's work has not 
beai done. Now, it is evident that such persons must be 
essentially wrong in one of these two things— -either in their 
calculations upon the value and extent of time, or in their 
estimate of tlmir own capabilities ; and in consequence of 
these miscalculations, they have probably been making the 
most serious mistakes all theit lives. They have been prom- 
ising what they could not perform ; deceiving ^nd disap- 
pointing their friends, and those who were d^endent upon 
them; besides harassing their oMm spirits, and destroying 
their own peace, by frightful miscalculatictas of imperative 
claims, when there was no residue of time at all proportioned 
to such requirements. 

The next rule I would lay down is, if possible, of more 
importance than the first. It is^ th^if you ^hoqjd always be 
able to say, what you are douig, and not merely what you are 
going to do. ** I am going to be so busy-^I am going to get 
to my'^woirtc^— I am going to prepare for my journey — I am 
going to learn Latin — I am going to visit a poor neighbour." 
These, and ten thousand other * goings,' with the frequent 
addition of the word * just' before them, are words which 
form a net-work of delusion, by which hundreds of really 
well-intentioned young persons are completely entangled. 
* I am just going to do this or that good work,' sounds so 
much like * I am jeally doing it,' that the ^^iscience is 
satisfied for the moment ; yet how vast is the difi!^rence b^ 
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tween these two expressioBs when habit has fixed them vappn 
the character ! 

To the same class of persons who habitually say, * I am 
g(Mng/ rather than * I am doing/ belong those who seldom 
know what they really are about ; who, Coming mto a room 
for a particular purpose, and finding a book there by chaiM>e, 
open it, and sit down to read for half an hour, or an hour, 
believing all the while that they are going to do the thing 
they first intended ; or who, setting out to walk for the ben- 
efit of their health, drop in upon a pleasant acquaintance by 
the way, still thinking they are going to walk, until the time 
for doing so has expired, when they return h(»ne, with cold 
feet and aching heads, half fancying that they have really 
walked, and disappointed that exercise has produced no 
better effect. 

Now, in these two cases, there may be as little harm in 
reading the book as in calling upon the acquaintance, and 
nothing wrong in either , but the habit of doing habitually 
what we had not intended to do, and leaving undone what 
we had intended, has so injurious an effect in weakening 
our resolutions, and impairing our capacity for making exact 
calculations upon time and means, that one might pro- 
nounce, without much hesitation, upon a person accustomed 
to this mode of action, the sentence of utter inability to fill 
any situation of usefulness or importance amongst mankind. 

I am inclined to think we should all be sufficiently aston- 
ished, if we would try the experiment through a single day, 
of passing quickly and promptly from one occupation to 
another. It is, in fact, these ' goings to 60,* which consti- 
tute so large an amount of wasted time, for which we are 
all accountable. Few persons deliberately intend to be 
idle ; few will allow that they have been so fi'om choice ; 
yet how vast a proportion of the human race are living in a 
state of self-deception, by persuading themselves they are 
not idle, when they are merely going to act. Promptness 
in doing whatever it is right to do now, is one of the greatest 
secrets of living. By this means, we find our capabilities 
increased to an amazing amount ; nor can we ever know what 
they really are, until thisplan of conduct has been fully tried. 

Wisely has it been said, by the greatest of moral philo^ 
sophers, that the^e is a time for every thing. Let it be 
observed, however, that he has not, amongst his royal max- 
ims, i^ken of a time for doing nothing ; and it is fearful to 
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ttlink faow large a portion of the season of 3r6atfa is is^nt in 
this manaer. 

Nor is it absoiute idleness alone which claims our »ttmi- 
tion. The idleness of sdf^lekision has already been de- 
scribed. Beit there is, besides this, a busy idleness, which 
(grates with equal force against the right . economy of 
time. Busy idleness arises chiefly from a restles^ess of 
feeling,' which, without any calculation as to the fitness of 
time or place, or the tiltimate utility of what is done, hurries 
its possessor into a succession of irifling or ill-^imed occupa- 
ticms, frequently as annoying to others, as they sure unpro- 
ductive o£ any beneficial result. Busy idleness is also a 
disease most difficult to ciare, because it satii^s for the 
moment that thirst for occupation, with which every human 
being is more or less affected, and which has been implanted 
in our nature for the wisest of pm^ses. It is under the 
influence of tins propensity to -busy idleness, that, with mul«- 
titttdes who hare no extraordinary capability for receiving 
pleasure^ amusement is made to supply the {i^ace of occupft^ 
tion, and t^hildish trifling that of intellectual pursuit. 

It may be ^asked, how does the law of love operate here ? 
answer ; precisely in this way — We are never so capable 
>f being usefol to others, as when we have learned to eeono- 
jmize our own time; to make exact caleulaticms as to what 

Se are able, or not able, to do in any given period ; and so 
employ ourselves as to make the trifles of the moment 
ve place to more important avocations. Without having 
cultivated such habits, our intentions, nay, our prtanises, 
must often fall short of what we actually perform ; so that 
in time, and jafler many painful disappointments, our 
friends will cease to depenid upon our aid, believing, what 
may all the while be unjust to our £^ngs,. that we have 
never entertained any etu'nest desire to promote their 
interest 

Above all other subjects, however, connected ^ith the 
eonsideration of time, the law of love beare most directly 
upon that of mmctuaUty . No (me can fail in this ptMUt, 
without fcunmitting an act of injury to another. If the por- 
tion of time allotted to us in this life be aptly compared to a 
valuable ^tate, of which an enemy robs us by taking away 
a certain portion every day ; surely it is a hard case that a 
firiend must usurp the same power, and take away another 
portion, ccmtrary to our expectations, and wkhout any pre- 
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Tious stiptdatkm that it shotdd be to. Yet, of how muck 
of this precious property do we deprive our friends during 
the course of 9 lifetime^ by our want of punotaaiity t and not 
our friends only, but all those who are in any way connect- 
ed with, or dependent upon us. Our friends, indeed, might 
possibly ibrgive us the injury for the love they bear us y 
but there are the poor — ^the hard-working poor, whose time 
is often their wedth ; an^ strangers, who owe us ho kind- 
ness, and who consequently are not able to' endure this in- 
jurjT without feelings of irritation or resentment. 

The evil, too, is one which extends in its consequences, 
and widens in its influence, beyond all calctilation. Yet, 
for the sake of conveying to the youthful and inexperienced 
reader, some idea of its mode of operation, we will suppose 
the case of a man carrying letters or despatches along, one 
of our public roads, and so calculating his time as to appoint 
to be met at some post on the road every hour, by this means 
to trsmsmit his despatches by other couriers along branch- 
roads to distant parts of the county. The person whose 
business it is to place these despatches in his hand -at a 
certain time and place, is half an hour too late ; conse- 
quently, all the couriers along the road are delayed in the 
same proportion, smd there is the loss of half an hour occa- 
sioned, not only to each of them, but to all who* have de- 
pended upon their arrival at a certain time. It is true, that 
few of us are placed in the same relative position as this 
man, with regard to our fellow-creatures ; yet, none of us 
act alone ; and the mistress of a house, who detains a poor 
workman half an hour by her want of punctuality^ may be 
the means of his receiving reproof, n«y, even abuse, from 
others who have lost their time in consequence of his delay ; 
while others stiU, and others yet beyond, through the widher 
range of a more extensive circle, may have been calculating 
their time and means in dependence upon the punctuality 
of this poor man. 

If on particular occasions which recur every day, we 
find we are generally half an hour too late, the evil to others 
is sometimes easily remedied' by making our appointment 
half an hour later, and abiding by it; But such is not the 
plan of those who are habitually negligent of punctuality. 
They go on, varying from their time, ime day perhaps an 
hour, another a quarter of an hour, and occasionally per- 
haps being before it, nntil the whdb machinery of inter- 
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course with their fellow-creatufes is deranged — ^those of 
their dependents who are inclined to indolence taking ad- 
' vantage of their delay ; those who are impatient, fretting 
themselves into angry passions at this wanton waste of their 
precious time; and many whose connexion might perhaps 
have been highly valuable, leaving them altogether, in con- 
sequence of being wearied or disgusted with the uncertainty 
which attended all their proceedings. * 

It is not, therefore, our own time only that is wasted by 
our want of punctuality, l)ut hours, and days, and months, 
and years of the precious property of others, over which we 
had no right, and which was not intentionally submitted to 
our thoughtless expenditure. 

It is often alleged by young persons as being of no use 
for them to be punctual, when others are not so, and that 
they only waste their own time by being ready at the ap- 
pointed moment. All this may be too true ; for parents and 
seniors in a family often have themselves to blame fo^ the 
want of punctuality in the junior membert. Yet is it of no 
importance, whether we are the causes or the subjects of 
injury — whether we practise injustice towards others, or only 
endure it ourselves? Surely, no generous mind can hesitate 
a moment which alternative; to choose, especially when such 
choice refers not to any single act, but to a course of con- 
duct pursued through a whole lifetime. Of what material^ 
consequence will it appear to us on the bed of death, that 
certain individtials, at different times of our lives, have kept 
us waiting for a few hours, which might certahily have been 
better employed ? But it will be of immense importance at 
the close of life, if, by our habitual want of punctuality, we 
have been the cause of an enormous waste of time, the pro- 
perty of countless individuals, to whom we can make no 
repayment for any single act of such unlicensed robbery. 
It is the principle of integrity, then, upon which our punc- 
tuality must be founded, and the law of love will render it 
habitual. 

As there are few persons who deliberately intend to be 
idle ; so there are perhaps still fewer who deliberately intend 
to waste their own time, or that of their friends. It is the 
lapse of years, the growth of experience, and the establish- 
ment of character on some particular basis, which tell the 
humiliating truth, that time has been culpably and lamenta- 
bly wasted. There are other delusions, however, besides 
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ihose already speqified, under which this fruitless expendi- 
ture is unconsciously carried on ; and npne is perhaps, as a 
whole, more destructive to usefulness, or more fatal to 
domestic peace, than the hahit of being always a little^too 
late — too late to come — ^too late to go-r-too late to meet at 
the place of appointment — ^too late to be useful-— too late to 
do good-'-'too late to repent and seek forgiveness while the 
gates of mercy ^ire unclosed. All these may be the conse- 
quences of setting out in life, without a firm determination 
never to yield to the dangerous habit of being a littk too lat^. 

In this case it is not so much the absolute waste of time, 

as the waste of feeling, which is to be regretted ; for no one 

can be habitually ever so little too late, without experiencing 

At times a degree of hurry and distraction of mind, most 

, destructive of domestic comfort, and individual peace. 

To be a few minutes too early, may appear to many as 
inc(msistent with the order of the present day, when every 
thing is pushed to extremity, and it may consequently be 
considered as a useless wfuste of time; yet I am inclined to 
think that-the moments in which we can say, " I am ready, " 
are amongst s<Hne of the most preciot^s of our lives, as 
affording us opportunity for that calm survey of human 
affairs, without which we should pass in a state of compara- 
tive blindness along the thickly-peopled walks of life. To 
be ready a little befere the time, is like pausing for a 
moment to see the great machine of human events at work, 
to mark the action and the play of every part, and to ob- 
serve the vast amount of feeling which depends uppn every 
turn of the mighty wheel of time. 

Who that has stood still, and watched the expression of 
the human countenance during the last struggles of a too- 
late preparation for pleasure, fi>r business, or for trial, h^ 
not, in a single moment, read more plain truths on. that 
unguarded page than years of its ordinary expression would 
have unfolded ? , Besides this, however, the great advantage 
we derive from being habitually too early, is the power it 
gives us to husband our forces, to make our calculations 
uppn canning events, to see how to improve upon yesterday, 
and to resqlye to do so ; but, above all other .means of 
strengthening our better resolutions, it affords us /time for 
those mental appeals for Divine blessing and support, with- 
out which we have no right to expect, either safety, assist- 
ance, or success. Fortified in this manner^ it is less likely 
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thM-^any mi^qyected eTent ehoold unsettle tte balaii^e of 
our minds, because we go forth wit^ calmness, prepared 
eitha: to enjoy with inoderation and thankfulness, 4X to suf- 
fer with patience and resignation. 

I^oung ^^sons are often beguiled into the dangerous 
habit of being a littleioo late, b j the a|^>arent ummportance 
of each putioular transgression of the kind during the sea- 
son of youth. If, for instance, they are a little too late for 
bre^fast, the matron of the family commences operations 
without them, and they can easily gain time upon some of 
the seni<^ members. At the < dinner-hour, it is the same. 
They have only to calculate upon a few impatient words, 
and a feW'angry looks; and it is not the least unfavourable 
feature of their case^ that to suoh looks and words they be* 
come so accustomed i» scarcely to heed them; nor y i% 
-often that ihey bring aiiy more serious oonsequ^ioes upon 
themsdve^ by^ their delay, because the yoimg Bse generally 
«o kin^y assisted a^d cared for by their friends, that by a 
long, and patient, and often-repeated process of helping, 
urging^, and entreating, they are, for the most part, got 
ready for every important occasion^ oj^ in other words, are 
•seldom left behind. 

It is in more ^[dvanced life that the evit begins to tell 
npon the happiness of all arotmd them ; and let it never be 
^gotten, that the more exahed their situation, the wider 
their sphere of influence, the more extensive are the evils 
resulting from any wrong line Of ccmduct they majr choose 
to pursue. The season of early youth is, therefore, the 
best time for correcting Uiis tendency, befere it has begun 
to bear with- any §erious effects upon the good, or the hap- 
piness of othets. 

We will suppose the case of a mistress of a family pre- 
paring for a journey. Having been a little too late with 
every thing- which had to be done, there is a ^ght&l ac- 
-cumulation of demands upon her attention during lite last 
4ay, but espfecirally the last half-hoUr before her (feparture. 
In this state of 4iurry and confusion, wrong orders are given, 
whtoh have to be counteracted ; messengers are sent hither 
and thither, they scarcely know for what, and still leas 
where to find the thing they seek. Servants grow. disc»rdeif- 
ly, children teasing oi* frightened; the husb^d is angry > and 
flharp words pass^ between hiih >imd his wife. Acciv^ts, of 
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course, ooeur, for wtHch the kmoeeiit are blaijfted. Tme-— 
pkiless.time roHs on, i^ar^itly wkh acceleraiiiig speed. 
The distant sopiKi of carriage-wheels is heard. At :thi8 
crisig a string breaks. Why did it never break before? 
A flash of ab^ttte passiop distorts the face of tl\e matron. 
All dignity is lost The carriage is at the door — ^little 
children stretch forth their ari^s — there is no time for teo- 
derness. Scarcely a farewell is heard, as the mother rushes 
past them, leaving behind her, perhaps for months of ab- 
sence, the remembrance of her angry countenance^ h^ 
anjiist r^roaches, and 4he ai^Hurent want of affection with 
which she cauld hurry away from tl^ very beings she loved 
best in the w(»rld. The servants in such a family as thia^, 
can scaif&ely be blamed if they rejoice when their mi»- 
r ess is gone; the husband,, if he finds abundant con- 
^solatioQ in the peace his absent partner has bequeath- 
ed him; or the children, if they, fail to look, w^th any 
very eager expectation to the time of their mother's 
return. 

How^ then, does the law of love .operate here? b 
operates upon the woman who is seldom too late, so that 
when a journey is m expectation, all things are arranged in 
due time, leaving the last day more especially for attenticm 
to the claims of affection, and the regu^tion of household 
affairs, upon which will depend the comfort of her family 
during her absence. Rising a little earlier than usual on 
;that morning, she commends them individually and collect- 
ively to the care of the Father of all the families of earth ; 
and this vei'y act gives a depth, a tenderness, and a serenity 
to the feelings of .affection with which she. meets them, it 
maybe for the last time. Kind words are then spoken, 
which dweU upon the memory in after years ; provision is 
made for the feeble or the helpless ; every iittle peculiarity 
of character or constitution is taken into account; last 
charges — ^those precidus menK»'ials of earthly, love— ^ire 
given, ^d treasured up. There is time even ibr private 
and confidential intercourse between the husband and the 
wife ; there is time for a respectful farewell to every domes- 
tic ; there is time, too, for an expression of thankfulness for 
each ope of the many kind offices rendered on that sacred 
day. At last the moment of separation arrives. Silent 
t#ars are s#en in every eye, but they are not absdutely tews 
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of sorrow ; for who can feel sorrow, when the cup of human 
love is so fill! of sweetness ? 

IT, during the absence of such a mother, sicknesi or 
death should assul any inember of her family, how will the 
rememforimce of that'>daf of 6^»ittioB soothe Jthe absent ; 
while the kind words then uttered, the kind thoughts then 
feh, the kind services then rendered, will recur to remem- 
brance, invested with a power and a beauty, which never 
wnuld have" been ftilly known, had no such separation taken 
piace.^ 

It is possiMeth^ natural affection of' the wife and the 
mother, in both these cases, may hatrbeen the same; yet, 
how dififerent must be the state of their own feelings, and 
of those of their sepiraie fyxsr&ms, one' h^ur afler tl^ir de- 
partui^e \ and not during that hour only, hul^ during weeks, 
and months, nay, th|K>agh the whole of their lives 1 for the 
specimen we have given, is bat 'one amongst the many 
painful scenes which must perpetually occur in the expe- 
rience of those who are habitually too late. 

It is true, I have extended the picture a litUe beyond 
the season of- early ybuth, but tfa^s was absdutely necessmry 
in order to pdipt out the bearing and ultimate tendency of 
thijB dangerous habit — ^a habit, like many of our wrong pro- 
pensities, «o Insidious in its nature, as scarcely to tdl upon 
the. youthfVil ^character; while, like many ^ other plants of 
evil growth, ite seed is sown at that period of life, though 
vine scarcely pet^eive the real nature of the poi^nous tree, 
until its bitter root has struck too deep to be eradicated. It 
is, therefore, the more important, ki ell we^ propose, and in 
all we do, that we shouM look to the end, and not awake 
when it is- too late to find- that we hate^misddculated either 
our time, or our means, 
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CHAPTER III. 

1 * - . • 

In order to sipeak* with sopre precision of those »tfash 
meois which jouth is the season for »cqniriiif , I miut class 
.them imder three ilifferent hei^di^-^eferoese^learning, nnd 
knowledge. By cleTemess, I would he understood to mean 
dexterity and aptness in doing every thing which falls within 
the spher e of ^dinary duty. Clevemeas 0£ the hand, is 
no in^aA attainment in a woman. It is^^in 'fi^,<)f aloiost 
ai much value to her, as dexterity to the surgeon ; ibr though 
he may-.bave kncMrledfpe to understand what is -best to .be 
done^ unless his iiand be skilfo) to do it, his knowledge will 
av«M him but little in any case of emergency, where the life 
of a feUow«creature is at stake. .. 

The cleverness of the hand, therefiore,^ though almost 
entirely ne^ected in modern education, except as rdates to 
pfaictiee on the keys of the piano, is a (qualification which, 
while it takes nothing Away from the charm of feminine 
delicacy, ii^parts the additional charm of perpetual oheev- 
fulness,. added to a. capability of general usefulness, and a 
consequent readiness for action whenever occasion may re- 
-<(uire our services. 

To knc^ how to do every thing which om pn^erly 
dome withttt a jwoman's sphere of duty, ought to be the 
ambition of every female mind. For - my own part I dp 
pot beii^e I have ever learned any thing, even dovi^ to 
such a tri€e 4ui a new stitch,' but I have faond a use fer it, 
and that in a surprisingly short space of time; for either 
it has occupied what would otherwise have been idle 
time, it has used up what would otherwise have been wasted 
material, or I have taught it to others who were more in 
need of it than myself Besides which, there is the grand 
preventive this dexterity supplies against ever being at a loss 
what to do— the happiness it afibrds, both to ourselves and 
others, to be perpetually employed-^the calm it diffiises over 
a naturally restless temperament ; but, above all, the ability 
this habit affords in cases of sickness, or other emergency, 
to turn all our means to account in the service of our 
friends. 
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This, however, can never be so thoroughly 'effected, m 
when the cleverness of the hand is aided by^ the faculty of 
invention. A&d here I would ask-^how is it — ^howcan it 
be,^that the exercise of this faculty forms so trifling a part 
of female education? Never dees a'Womanentar upon the 
actual business of life^^ whatever it may be, but her ingenuity 
is taxed in some way or other ; and sbs suffers blame, or en** 
dwres codtempt, just so fkr as she fails in this respect. If, 
at a critical juncture of-time, any accident takeis pkice in 
honsehoM affairs, woman is expected to cover up the defect, 
or supply the deficiency. If any article of common use is 
misbiiig when wtoted, wcHsan is expected to {^ovide a sul^ 
stitote. ' If the accustomed suj^ly of comfit ov enjoyment 
fails, it is woman's fkult. No matter how great the deii* 
ciency of material with whieh she> has to work, domestic 
comfit, order and respectability rest with her, and she l^iust 
be accountable for the falling short in any, or all of these. 
It is true that she is endowed by nature with the faculty of 
invention, in a higher degree, perhaps, -than man, and skil-* 
fblLy and nobly does she sometimes use it^ but does not the 
very feet of this endowment teaeh ua that it has thus been 
provided by Providence for the part she has to act in life? 
1^ ought we not the- mei^e < sedukiusly to carry out this 
merciful design, by a higher cultivi^on of so useful a 
faculty? Why; for instance, should we net have premiums 
en a small scale, or other eilcburagemeats, in our public 
seminaries, for tlie most mgeAious and useful inventions? 
Why should there not be a little- museum attached to every 
schod, in which such i^>eeimens of ingenuity could be k^t? 
We all know'^ere are fewnimfde pleasures whieh surpass 
those derived from the exercise of the feculty of inv^[ttion ; 
might it not, therefore, be rendered as profitable, as it is 
amusing, by filing up some of the idle hours of a schooK* 
girl's life, and -occupying the time too^ ftequently appro- 
priated to mere gossip on subjects by no means calculated 
to improve the morals, or enlarge^ the understanding? 

The little girl of four years old, seated on a footstool 
beside her mother, is less happy ih the rosy ' cheeks- and 
shining curte of her new ddl, than in the shawl she has 
herself invented for it, or the bonnet he^ sister is making. 
It is the same throughout the whole season of early youth. 
What is ^^wing, that most delightful «of all amusements to 
a child, but the exercise of the feculty of invention? go 
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Boon as ibis exercise is redaced to a science, so soon as 
''perspective dawns/' and the juvenile performer b ocmw 
pelled to t^(^7, the> chafm of the per^imianoe in a great 
measure ceases. It is true, it will be restored a hgadred* 
fold when- acquaintance with ;the i^les of art shall eoalile 
the young student again to design, and with better efiect; 
but during her inlancy, she has far more enjoyment in her 
own red-brick house, with a volume of green smoke issuing 
from every chimney; and in her own rounxl-bodied man, 
whose nose is emulous of a beak, and his eye in the c^atre 
of his head,, than in the most elaborate and finished draw^ 
ings which a ma^er could lay before her ; not, certainly^ 
because 8^e sees more symmetry, or likelihood in these 
creatures of her own formation, but eiraply because of the 
pleasure she enjoyed while inventing them. 

It is a subject of delightful refleotiixi, and it ought to be 
a source of unfailing gratitude, that sOlne of those natural 
propensities which a^d us the greatest pleasure, are, in 
reality, capable of being made conducive to the greatest 
good. Thus,' wh6n the little quiet girl 4s so happy and so 
busy with her pencils, or jier scissors, she is indulging that 
natural propensity of her mind, which' is, in a^r life; to 
rendel* her still happier, by enabling her to turn to the. best 
account every means of increasing the happiness of those 
around her, of rendering assistance in any social or domes- 
tic calamity that may occur, of simply in every time pf 
household need^ and of comfort in ^very season of distress. 

But if the value of invention, and the ready, i^licaticMi 
of easting means, be overlooked under all other circum^ 
stancea, in a sick-room none can doubt its ^ca^y. The 
visitatioi^ of sickness, however unlik^y, or unlocked for, 
they may be to the young, are liable to all— ^he gay and 
the grave, the rich and the poor, the -vigorous and the fee^ 
bie ; and we have only to visit some of those favourite ^ots 
of earth which have become the rescwrt of invalids from ei^ry 
land, to see how often the most delicate females are plunged 
into ill the solemn and sacred myvteries of the chamber of 
sickness and de^th. 

It is under such circumstances that ingenuity, when 
connected with kindly feeling, ^id readiness to assist, is 
of the utmost possible vahi^. There may be the aame kind 
feeling without it; but how is su^h^ foeling to operate? — 
b^ teasing the invalid perpetttally abom what be would 
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like, or not Hkei The t[uertiiou8 s^ fretM stMe of mmd 
Wh^h suffering so often induces, is ill calculated to brook 
this minuie investigation of its wants and wishes; and 
sueh is the ciqpricioos natuve of a sickly iq^tite, that every 
anticipated relish is apt to pall, before the feeble desire can 
be gratiii^. We are therefore inflicting positive pain 
upcm the sufierer— ^mental pain, in addition to* that of the 
body, by cc«npelling him to choose,* and then to appear 
disccHit^ted, or ungratefol, in becoming dksatisfied with 
his own choice. * 

How thankful, then, ought women to be, that they po$« 
sess, by n^ure, the f&culty of invention ; and how careful 
ought to be their ctdtivation of this pi^cious gift, w^n 
it can enable them to relieve from pain and^ annoyance 
those who dready feel that they have enoug)i of both. 
How happy ,Hn comparison, is that woman, who by the habit- 
ual exercise of her ingenuity, is able so to make the most 
ef the means within her power, as to supply, without its 
having to bet scdicited, the very 4hing which is most need 
ed ; and though her endeavours majr possil^y f€ul again 
and again, there will sometimes be a smile of grateful 
acknowledgment cm the lips of the su^rer, that will 
richly repay her most anxious care ; or, if not, she will 
still be happier, when oCccq>ied by a series of inventions 
for the benefit of one she loves,- than those can be who 
think, and think agaia^ and end by only wishing they could 
thitik of aQy thing that could accommodate, or relieve. 

The Acuity of invention, however, vnll fail of nK»re than 
half its use, if the hand is not early aocust<Hned to obey 
the head, in all those little niceties of muiagem^it which 
female occupations require. There must be a facility in 
the application and movement of- the hand, whiish can 
only be acquired in eiffly life ; and I would humbly sug- 
gest tiie importance of this in our public seminaries for 
young ladies, for I confess it has often seem^ to me a 
little hard, th6t young women of the middle ranks of life 
should be dismissed from these establishments, aftef having 
spent years with little more exercise of the hand than is 
required by the music-master ; yet are. they no sooner 
phinged into active life, as %vomen — I do not say, as la- 
dies — than the- readiest uid best, nay,, sometimes, ev^i the 
cheapest, method of doing every thing which a woman 
can do, is Mq>eeted of thmn. In all th^ (Sases of friilare 
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which must necessarily ensue, parents and broth^st 4ire 
equally dissatisied ; while thej thcanselvee^ > disi^>p^nted 
liiat their accompliohinents are no longer valued as they 
w^re at school^ and perplexed with the new, apd apparently 
humbling, duties which present themselves, sink into a i^ate wf 
profitless despondency ; and all this is owing to the aimple 
fact of their not having he&k prepared, when young,- for 
what is expected of them in^ after life. 

Far be it from me; however, to advocate the old syMem 
of stitching, as the best kind of education for the daughters 
of England, of whc^n higher and nobler things arie required. 
But why should we not cho€»e the medium .between two 
extremes? and while we reprobate the elaborate needle 
work of our grandmothers, why should we not be. equally 
solicitous to avoid the evils arising firom an entire disuse of 
the female hand, until the age of womanhood? Neither 
would I be supposed to advocate that entire absorption <^ 
the female mind in a wcM-ld of worsted wca'k, which is now 
so frequently the case immediately on leaving school,, and 
which I am inclined to attribute, in a great moasuve,. to a 
necessary reaction of the mind, after having been occupied 
during the whole term of ^chola^tic discipline, in what is so 
foreign to its nature, that the first day^^nay, months, and 
even years, of liberty, are spent in the busy idleness oi 
assorting different shades of Berlin wool. ^ 

Th^, I must allow,' are peasant ajnusemoits in their 
way, and when the head and the heart are weary ,^ may have 
their, refi'eshment and their use; but even in these occupa- 
tions, the beaten track of custom is^oo much followed. The 
hand is mc^re exercised than the head. To imitate is more 
the object than to invent, while, if the same pains were tak"- 
en to create a pattern as to bc^row one, new ideas might be 
perpetually strack out, and tl^ mind, even in this humble 
sphere of action, might find as much employment as the 
hand. "^ ' 

It is sometimes made the subject of regret by learned, 
well-informed, and highly-gifted women, t^at the occupa* 
tions peculiar to our sex are so trifling; or, in other words, 
that^they affisrd so little exercise for the mind. -Tosay w>- 
thing here of the folly and the danger of allowing ourselves 
to despise such duties as. God has set before us^ I am dis- 
posed to- questicm whether it is not in a great measure our 
dwn fault that these duties are invested with se little mind. 
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laveolioii is surely- no^raean (acuitjs and I kave ahown how 
k. mtij be exetemedf etea upon 'tb& mott tf ifiiog affairs iif 
woman's life. Economyis no mean priaoiple, an^ this may 
be a«ted opoii in the appUoatioa of the humbleflt xneana to 
'any particular end. Industry is no mean virtue, and we 
may be practising this while filling up- every ^are moment 
with some occupation of the hand. CheetAilness is no m^an 
embellishitient to the female character; and seldom. ia 
cheer&lness preserved, when the hand is dlowed to be use* 
lessvUMi idle 

I confess there is^ a listless .w^ ef tnereiy ** getting 
through'' Mfith female occupati<Mis, in which little mind, ana 
still less good feelings ia called into action : but when a 
lively invention is perpetually at work ; when a careful 
economy is practised Ua the sake c^f making the most of all 
our materiaiByand sparing our money^itmay be fat the puiw 
pose of asnsting the sorrowftil <Hr the destitute ; where haW 
k» of ittdustty ure thus engrafted into the character ; and 
where cheerftdness lights up every countenance in « family 
thus ttn]^yed ; especially where there is any considerable 
degree of talent or illumination of mind, how many brilliant 
theughis may arise out of the simplest subject, and ho^ 
much rational enjoyment may be d^ived ikom the hnmblest 
occi^mti^nB. ^ 

I cannot dismiss the subject <^ cleverness, or dexterity 
in doing whatever may come within the sphere of female 
duty, without observing that its importance ref<^s in an es- 
pecial manner to domestic uaeiilness. Nor let the young 
lady, -who may read this^ too hastily turn away with cen^ 
tempt from so humble a strain of advice. It does not fol- 
low, because sl^ knows how to do every thing, that she must 
always do it But it does ficdlow, that if she wishes to stand 
at the head of her household, to be respected by her own 
servants, and to feel heraelf the mistrecis of her own affairs, 
that she must be acquainted with the best mediod of doing 
every thing upon which domestic comfc»rt depends.. 

These remarks can of course have no reference to fami- 
lies who occupy a higher rank in society, and whose means 
^able them to employ a housekeeper as the medium of 
communication between the mistress and the servants. I 
spe^ ef those who have to give orders themselves, or who, in 
cases of iUnesa, jreceiving con^any , or other dera^ementa 
o( the usttd routine of domestic a&trs» have to take an ao- 
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ti^e part m hoosehoid econoBiy themselves/ To «a^, ho# 
unfbrtuBate is it not to have learned^ before they attempt to 
direct others, |:he best method of appljktf ererjr means so as 
to be prodttctrre of the greatest comfort, ^ the least expense. 
I would of course be understood ^ to mean> with the least 
possible risk of absolute waste. Your tat^ may be sumptqw 
ous or simple, your iumiture C08tly«of plam-**-that will de- 
pend*mK>n the rate at which y^u fva your expenditure, and 
has nothing to da with the point in question. The cbsi^ute 
waste of material^ in whatever is manufactured, prepared; 
or produced, is an eyil< of a distinct nature, and can never 
be allowed to any extent, where it is possible to be avoided, 
without a deficiency of common sense, or of moral recti- 
tude. 

In my observations upon the wome^ ^ England, I have 
dwdt so mu^h upcm the ckeiraUenessr of domestic ^usefbl- 
nes», that I cannot with pro{HHMt)f enlarge upon it' Isere^ 
Yet, such is my view of this^ subject, that^if, I were asked 
whieh of the tteree was most valuable in a wonian^-»"Clever* 
ness, learning, or knowledge; and si^ppolsing aU to have an 
e<|ual accompaniment of good sense, good feiiiiig, and good 
principle, I believe Iishould answer in favour of the first, pro' 
vided the situation of the woman was in. the muhHe rank 'of 
life, and she could not enjoy more thancme of these viduable 
recommendations. . ■ - ,' : ^ 

Youth is considered to^ so exclusively the 'season, for 
accjuiring a skilful touch in the |»'actiee of mflsic, that 
scarcely is the experiment ever tri^ of acquiring the same 
dexterity in after life. If then it is the xmly time for attain- 
ing excellence in what is merely an embellishment to the 
character, of how much importance niust this seas<ni be for 
practising the hand in that r^tdy obedience to the head in 
all affairs of actual useiUness, which justly entitles its pos- 
sess^ to the distinction of cleverness. 

In or<ter to convey a more^^orrect idea of my^ meaning, 
when I speak of cleverness, I will simply add, that a woman 
possessed of this^ qualification is sddon> at a loss what to do ; 
seldom gives wrpng (N'ders; seldom mistakes the right 
means of producing the end she desires; seldom spoils, or 
wastes, or mismanages the^ work she ^undertakes ; never 
hurries to and fro in a state of confusion, not knowing what 
is best to be dc^ie first ; and never yields to her own ft^Hngs, 
fo as to ineapa<»tate h^-from the service oi oth^s^ «t ani^ 
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erkical nuynitot when her assistaiiee nniy be most needent. 
Nor are her recdmtnenckttioas onl j of a negative kind.- H&e 
babitnal self-^Misaession is a pomtive good, her coolness, her 
promptitude, her power to adapt herself to eircuHistiHices, all 
give worth and dignity ta her character in the estimaticm of 
others ; while thej aifetd peace and satisfaction to her own 
mind. 

LBARinN<G, Dr^ Johnson tell« as, is skill in liuiguages or 
seience. With regard to the time spent in the acquisition 
of hmguages, I fear I must incur the risk of being thought 
neither libered nor enlightened ; for I confess, I do not see the 
▼afue of languages to a woman, -exoept so far as they serv« 
the purpose of ccmversation with persons of difi^ent eoun« 
tries, or -acquaintance -wkh the works of authors, whose es* 
seattai excellencies cannot be translated into our own tongue ^ 
and how far these two objects are carried out by the daugh- 
ters of England, eidier from necessity or inclination, I must 
leave to their own consideration. 

With regard to the dead languages, the former of these 
two motives cannot apply. It may, however, be justly cott^ 
sidered %» a wholesome exercise of the mind, provided there 
is nothing better to be done, for young women to \evm Greek 
and LMin ; but beyond this, I fed perfectly assured, that for any 
knowledge they will acquire through the medium of the best 
Ghreek and Latin authors, our most approved translations 
would more than answer their purpose. It is>trne, that a know- 
ledge of these kmguages gives un insight into the meaning 
of many important words in our own ; yet, an eariy aad ex- 
tensive reading of our standard books^ would unquestionfddy 
give the sune, akmg with a greater Wd of tisefiil and prac* 
tical information ; and for every purpose <^ female elocution, 
I strongly st^spect that good l^axon En^ish would be found 
as clear, impressive) and convincing, as any which can boast 
a more classical construction. ^ 

There is one motive assigned in the pren^t day, for 
young ladies learning Greek, but especially Hebrew, which 
I should be sorry to treatwith irreverence or disrespect, be^ 
cause it has weight with some of the most serious-and esti- 
mable of their sex. I mean the plea of being thiM enabled 
to read the Scriptures in the original. Now, if such young 
ladies have really nothing better todo, or tffr<mi the high order 
of their natural capabilHie» they have a chance^ even the re- 
motest, of being able to thvow some additioiial light upon 
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dttr best truii^ioiii, f«r be it ftim aae to wtA to fiut ti^ 
slightest obitaide ia their way. Xet I awn it de«^ tfipear 
to me » little strange^ that tifter conaide^fUig the len^ of 
time rcMiuired for attaininf a ' sn^oient kaowledge of these 
languages, and the number, of learned .commentelors and di? 
Ttnesj who have spent the best part of their* vahuible Ufes^ 
in labouring to asc^lain the true meaning of the language of 
the ^^criptures, and when the resujt, of, those labours is open 
to the pubtie, it does appear toume a IttUe strange, that any 
young*w(»nan, of moderate abilitie% ediould entftr the field 
with such competitors^ in the bope of aMaining a nearer ap» 
proaeh to the truth than ^y hi|ve dotte.; apd I ha^e been led 
to question, whether it would noi b& <|nite as weU fei^-4sucli 
individuals to be content to take the BiUe a^ it ia, and to 
em;^(^ tk» additional time, ^ey would tluisi>ecoBie posses* 
ed of, in dissenainating its truths and actii^ out its priiunples, 
so far as they have afaready been made ctear to i!^ MumUest 
understiuiding. > ^ 

These remarks, however, have ^special^ relerenoe to 
moderate abilities | because there i» wiUi some persons a pe* 
onliar p& fyt the acquisition of languages ; and believing, 
as I doy that no gift is bestowed in vain, I would n^ pro- 
simae to question the propriety of such young p^sons spend- 
mg s^ least some pdrticm of their, lives, in endeavouring to 
acquire the power of doing ^ themselves, what has ^eady 
been done for them. ^ 

it/is a remarkable phenomenon in our naiure> that scMne 
of thoee perscms who have the greatest facility in acquiring 
languages, have the least per6eption of the genius or jpiril 
of mich langu^e» when^ they are acquired. The know-* 
ledge of many languagee obtains for its possessor die dis' 
tinetioh of being learned ; but if sb^ goes no further, if she 
never expatiates in the hew world of literature, into which 
her knowledge might have introdu^Cfd her ; she is but like a 
curious looksmi^, whoopasH^the door upon some hidden 
treasure, ^nd who, instead, of examining or appropriatii^ 
the precious store to which he has obtained access, goes 
on to another door, and then ano^er, satisfied with merdy 
being master of the' keys an4 knowing how to unlock at 
his Measure. , , 

To women of this class of mind, provided they belong to 
the mid<fie rank of lifo, and are not intended eith^ for- 
teachers or tiwidatorQ^ of what poefflble use can be the 
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kftrmi^ €i the 4ea«l Iftnguii^eel aod to oUiers sinukurly 
circumstaiiced, but without this peculiar talent, there «re 
excellent translations in almost- every l^^y, from whi<^ 
they will acquire a greater number of. ideas, loid. become 
more intimately acquainted with the spirit of the writer, 
$md the customs and the tioaes of. which-he wrote, than it 
is probable they ever couid have been from their own read- 
ing of the same works in the originaL 

Wi^ regard to modem languages, the case is very di& 
f(»ent Facilkies of commiinicidion between one country 
and another are now so great, t)Mtt it ha&4>ecome no lon- 
ger a dream of romance, but a matter of reasonable calcular 
tion, with our y<mng women, ev^n in the humbler i^anks of 
Itfe, that they should some time or other go. abroad. With 
<MX mod^n writers too, it is «o much 4he custom to indulge 
in the use of at Jeast three knguages, while professing to 
write in 6ne, 83 to rend^ it almost a necessary pait of 
female educaUon tp learn both Fr^ich and Italian^ If 
these languages have not been sufficiently attMided to i^ 
achool, they may therefixe, with the utmost propriety, be 
added to such studiea as it is desiraWe to continue &Nr 
aeme years afterwards; and while their more perfect ac- 
quisttioiv is an object of laudable* desire, the mind, ts it ^^ 
pands IB its progress towards maturity, will be better able 
to appremate the beauties th^ unfold. 

I have been compelled, during the course of these re- 
marks, to use an eiq>re8fiion which requires some expla- 
nation. I have said, that a young woman may with pro» 
priety learn even the dead languages, provided she ha» 
nothing better to do ; by which, I would be understood to 
mean, provided she does not consequently^ leave undone 
what would Tender her more usefrd or amiable as a woman. 
The settlement of this question must dep^id entirely upon 
the degree of her tal^it, and the nature of her position 
in life. If she has no other tfldent likely to make her so 
usefrU as that which is employed in learning Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, this settles the point at onoe, or if she has no 
duties so important to her as to ascertain the derivation of 
wordb, or to study the peculiarities of heathen writes, then 
by all means let her be a> learned iady, fer every stiidy^ 
every ocpi^>ation of mind, {provided it does not indude what 
is evil, must be preferable to ahiokite idleness. 

But m$iy we not ton to the censiderattiop of iM^ienoe as 
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^ipeamg a wkia Mtd of interesting study, which does more 
to enlarge the inind, and gire ri^t views of common ^ings, 
than the mere acquisition of language ? 

''Science 1—^what have we to do with science ?" exclaim 
half a dozen soft voices at once. Certainly iiet to give 
(kifolic lectures^ nor always to attend them, unle«s you go^ 
with your understanding prepared by some previous reading, 
or acquaintance with the- subjects, which in the lecture«> 
room are necessarily ra^er illustrated, than fully exf^ined. 
Neither is it necessary that you iriioukl sacrifice any por- 
/tion of your feminine delic^y by diving too deep, or ap- 
^ preaching too near ^e professor's chur. A slight kaow-^ 
ledge of science in general is all which is here^recomm«ad« 
ed, JBo far as it may serve to obviate some of those ^onndless 
and irrational fears, which arise out of mistaken a{^rehen- 
sions of the phenc^aena of nature and art ; but, above adl, to 
enlarge our viewr of the great and glorious attributes of the 
Oreat<Hr, as exhibited in the most suWime, as w^ as the mdsl 
insignificant, works of fats creation. 

Perhaps oik of the lowest advantages, awl I am far firon 
thinking it a km one either, which- is derived by women 
' from a general knowledge of science^ is, that it renders them 
more compatf iond>le to men. If they are sohd^ocM to charm 
the nobler sex by their appearance, dress, and mann^fs, 
surely it is of more impcAtance to interest them by their con^ 
versation. By the former they maj please; by the- latter 
they may influence^ and that to the end x>rth^ lives. Yet, 
how is it possible to interest by their conversation^ without 
smne understanding of the sub|jects which chiefiy occupy the 
minds of men? 'most kindly, however, has. it been accord^' 
ed by man to his feeble sister j that it should not be nece»^ 
sary Sar her to talk muck, even on his fkvourite topics, in 
I order to obtain his favour. An attentive listena* is gener- 
ally all that he requires ; but in order to listen attentively, 
and with real interest, it is highly impcHrtant that We should 
have considerable undwstanding of the subject discussed ; 
for the interruption of a single foolish or irrelevant question, 
^e evidence of a wandering thought, the cons^uned atti* 
tude of attention, or the rapid resp<Mise which conveys no 
proof of having received an idea, are each -sufficient to breidc 
the charm, and destroy the S3tisfacti<m which most men feel 
in conv^sing with really intelligent women. 

It is also wcsfth some attention to ^this subject, if we can 



thereby dispel maaj of jtbe^idie IWd wfaieb ocenpy aad per- 
plex the female mind. I have known women who wcve 
quite as. much afi-aid of. a gun when it was not loaded, as 
when it was; others who thought a steam-engiae as^ likely 
to explode when it was not working, as when it was ; and 
others still, who avowedly considered thunder more dang^« 
oos than lightning; Now, to say nothing of the irrita^on 
which fears like these are apt to occasion in minds of a more 
masculine order, it is surely bo insi^ificant attainnent to 
acquire a habit of filling at ease, iimen there is really no* 
thing to be afraid ofl 

But^ far beyond this^ the use of science is to teach us 
not to 

" wrong thee, mighty Nature ! 
' With il^hom adversity is but transition ;'* 

and hiffber still, to: teach us^hbw the wisdom and goodness 
of God pervade all oreatioa'* Woioen site too mudbi accus* 
tomed to look at the animal, vegetable^ aaid mineral king^ 
dotBs with ef&B th^t may almost, literally be said, not to^see^ 
An insect is to them a little troublesome things wMdn fliee 
or cre^w; a: flower is a petty ornament, with a sweet per« 
tone; and a Boine of coal or copper, something, which they 
read about in their Geography, as. belonging to Newcastle^ 
or Wales. I do not say, that their actual knowledge is thu9 
Hmited ; but that they ane too much in the habit of regard- 
ing these portions of the cr^tion as such, -and no mere. 

Chemistry, too, is apt tcAe' considered by young womenr 
as far too elabcNrate and masculine a, study to engage their 
attention ; >and thus they are satisfied, not only to go on 
tlttough life unacquainted with those wofiderful combina- 
tions and properties, which in some of the most ^uniliar 
things would throw light ppcm their real nature, and premier 
use ; but also to remain unenlightened in that noblest school 
of knowledge, which teaches the sublime truth, that the 
wcmder-wOTking power of God has been en^loyed upon all 
the familiar, as well as -the astonishing objects we perceive ; 
and that the same, power continues to be exeo^>lified in their 
perpetual creation, their order, adaptation,, and use. 

Chiefty, however, would I reeomttend to the atten^cMi of 
youths an iiktimate acquaintance with the-natktre and habits 
of the animal world. Here we m«y find a source of rar 
tiooal and ddightfiil interest, whMi can never fail ur^ so 
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long «s a bird is liearil to fli|ig uptm the tMM, or a biUI«rfly 
k seen^ to sport *amoR9 the ilewer& 

I will not go the ksfth of recommeiidiQg,to my yojm§ 
country wcHpeii to become eollectorsi either ofattimals or 
of insects ; because, as in the case of ^aoslati^is from the 
best of ancient writers, Ihis has already^ been d<»ie £oi theoia^ 
better than they aitt likely -to do it* for themfielves ;^»d 
because- 1 wi not quite sure^ that sim]^ ibr oar own ai^use- 
ment,~and without any referanoe to serving* the pui|>o8e oC 
science, we ha?e a right to make even a beetle struggle to 
death upon the point of a pin, or to crowd together boxes 
fiill of living creatuees, w1k>, m the igony of their pent-up 
sufferings, devour and destroy erne another. 

Happily for us, there are ably written books bn these 
subjects, from whiel^ we can learn more than from our own 
observation ; and museums accessible to all, where di^rent 
specimens of ina^^, and etb^r aitimals^ are so arr^ged 
as materially to Hflsist in uilderstanding their niature and 
claflsifioi^ion ; and far mor^ cca^fenial it surely must be to 
the heart and mind, of .woman, to rea4 ^ which able and 
enlightened m^oi have tc^ us^ i)f this world of wond^, and 
th^i to go forth into the fields, and see tjbe busy suod beati- 
tiM creatmoeo' by which it is inhabited, sporting in the 
joyous freedom 6f nature, unharmed, and unsuspiciQus of 
harm. Yes, there is an acqjiaintanee With the animal 
creation, which -might be oultivated,^ so as to do good ^ to ibe 
heart, both of the child and t^ philoBc^hftr*-ra& acquaintrv 
aaee which seems- to- absolve Rese helpless creatures from 
the curse iC^ e^rangement from th^ir sov^eign maii'-^an 
acquaintance which brings them near td i» in all. their 
natural peculiarities, their amazing instiiM^ and in the 
voiceless, and otherwise unintelligible secrets of th^ niya* 
terious eKistenee. v .. 

And it is good to be 4hus Acquainted with t^i portion of 
GreatioB which acknowledges, iii colninbn with Qurselves* 
the great principle of uiimal life, to. know that enjoyment 
is^enjoymei^ and that pain is pain, to myriads. axMi myriads 
of beii^Sy in some re^eots more beautiful, 4n e^rs m<»re 
curious, md in all more innocent, than ourselves. - It is 
good to know, so &r as men can know, fear What purpose 
Afanighiy power has created them. It is good. to behold 
^eir b^iuty, to understwid th^ wond^iul formation, and 
to examine the fairy froic^work <£ sene of their sa^ed 
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Iktle homes. It is good tp be ac49[«aiiited with the stcesgth 
of the mother's lofe, when she sto<^ her wing to the 
spoiler, and oflfers her own life to save her tender brood. It 
is good to know that the laws of nature, in their filial and 
parental influettees, cannot be violated without sorrow as 
intense, though, not as lasting, as that which - tortures the 
human heart on the separation of parent and child. It is 
good toiuiow how these creatures, placed bjr Divine wisdom 
under the power and dominioB of man, are made to suffer 
or to d^ when he neglects or abuses them. 

The earth and the air, the woods and the streams, the 
gardens and the fields, tell us of all this. When we sit 
under the shade of a lofly tree, in the stillness of summer's 
balmy noon, the note of the wpod-pigeon salutes us from 
above. We look up^ and the happy couple are nestling on 
-a bough, as closely, side by side, as if the whole world to^ 
them was nothing, so long as their faithful love was left. 
On a lower bran^ of the same tree, <»* on a broken rail 
do^ by^ the little robin sits and sings, lookkig occasionally 
askance into the> face of that Icnrdly creature whom instinct 
teaches him to shun. Yet is it less a reproachful, than- an 
inquiring glance, as if he would, ask, whether you could 
really wish to frighten him with all the terrors which agitate 
his little Inreast on your approach. And then he sings to 
you again, a low s<^ warble; though his voice is never 
quite so sweet as in the autumn, when other birds are silent, 
and he still sings on amidst the falling leaves and faded 
lowers. Next, the butterfly comes wavering into sight, 
yet hastening on to turn its golden wings onee more up to 
the sunshine. Th^ bee then hurries past, intent upon its 
lahouirs^ and attracted only for a moment by the nosegay in 
your hand; while the grasshopper, that Blaster of ventrilc^ 
^ism, invites ypur, curiosity — ^now here, now there, but 
never to the spot where his real presence. is to be found. 
And all this while, the faithful dog is at your feet. If you 
rise, at the same mom^it he rises too ; and if you sit down, 
he also composes himself lo rest Ever ready to go, or 
stay, he watches your slightest movement ; and so dosely 
and mysteriously is his being absorbed in youra, that, at* 
though a ramble in the fields ai^Mrds him a perfect ecstasy 
of delight, he never allows himself this indulgence, without 
ypur countenance and compasdonship. 

But it is imposaible so much aa to namecne in a thou- 
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sand c^ the ftweet and cheering inilaeDCes of animal Hie 
upon the youth heart. The very atmosphere we Hve in 
teems with it ; the woods are vocal — the groves are filled 
with it; while around our doors, withifT our homes, and 
even nt our so6i^ hearth, :iqe unfailing welcoiie, the tran- 
sient glimpses of intelligence, the instinct, the love of 
these creatures, are interwoven with the vast chain of 
sympathy, which, through the whole of what mi^ be a wan^ 
dering and uncertain life, binds us to that spot of earth 
where we first awoke to a feeling of companionship with 
this portion of the creatures of our heavenly Father^s care. 

Nor must we forget the wonderful and mysterious affec^ 
tion which some animals are capable of feeling f6r man. 
Often as we may have failed to inspire the love we have 
sought for amtog our fellow-creatiHres, we are all capable of 
in^iring attachment here ; nor does the fact of our being 
unattractive, or comparatively worthless, amongst mankind^ 
operate in the slightest degi^ee to our disadvantage with this 
class of beings. Witness the outcast from society — the wan- 
derer on the public roads — the poor and hous^ess mendi- 
cant ; he styi has his dog — yes, and he b^ars the cold repuke 
he meets with when he asks for bread, better than he could 
bear the desertion of that faithful animal t but he fears it 
not. The proud may pass him by unheeded j the rich may 
spurn him from their doors, the vulgar and the unfeeling may 
make a mockery of his rags and wretchedness ; but when 
the stormy night comes on, and he seeks the almost roofless 
shed to rest his weary limbs, be is followed even there by one 
friend, who creeps beside him with a love as watchful and 
as true as if he shared the silken couch of luxury and ease. 

There are little motherless children, too, and others not 
unacquainted with a feelings of ahnost orphan solitude, who 
have felt, at times, how the affection of a dumb animal could 
supply the (tisappointed yearnings of a young warm heart. In 
aiter life, we may learn to look upon these creatures with res- 
pect, because our heavenly Father has thought them worthy 
of his care ; but youth* is the season when we love them for 
their own sakes ; and because we then discover that they 
can be ihade, by kindness, to love^us. in youth alone can 
we feel to unite them with ourselves in that bcmd of sym- 
pathy, which will never afterwards allow us to treat their 
sufferings with indifferenee, or to regard their haj^iness as 
beyond the sfhere of our duty to promote. 



Here, then, the l«w of love is made te €^>erate through 
imramerable chtomelir of sweet mid nat^ra^ feelings, extending 
ova* a wide ^Id of creation, and reaping it^ reward of satis- 
&cti<Mii wherever a-poor animal is resened from oppression, 
hanger, or pain. 

The study of natural history is, perhaps, the most con- 
genial pwsuit to which the mind of youth can be introduced ; 
and it never can begin with this^too socm. The historj tod 
nature of plants is the next most pleasing study, though fkr 
inferior to the first, for this important reason — our acquaint- 
ance with animd^ involves a munral feeHng ; and not one 
feeling only, but a vast chain of syn^thies and affections, 
which, if not touched in early life> su^e seldom aAierwards 
called £[»th with any degree of earnestness or warmth ; and 
fer a woman to be insensible or indiferent to the happiness 
of the brute creation, is an idea too repulsive to be dwelt 
tqxxi "ibr m. moment. 

There is, however, a sickly tietisibility indulged in by 
some young ladies, which I should be the last to recommend; 
Many, for instance, willdurse and fondle animals, without 
ever taking the trouble ta feed them^ Others shrink away 
with loathing at the sight of pain, which, if they would but 
exert themselves to remove, might easily be remedied. I re- 
member a young girl with whom I was well acquainted, hav- 
ing watched a cat torment a mpuse until she could bear it 
no longer, when at last, with a feeling of the utmost r^ug- 
nance to the act^ she snatched up the poor lacerated mouse, 
and killed it in a mcmient. On seeing h6r do this, two very 
delicate and estimable young ladies gave themselves np to 
shrieks and hysterics, althou^ they had known for the pre^ 
vious half hour that the litde helpless animal had been endu- 
ring the mo^ cruel torture in the claws of thei cat, and they 
had borne this knowledge with the greatest composure. 

It is not, then, a delicate shrinking from the mere sight 
of pain, which ccmstitutes that kindly feeling tol^rards the ani* 
mal creation, that ferms so estimal)le a part of the female 
character ; but that expansive sentiment of benevolence to- 
wards all the creatures of God's formation, which is founded 
on the principle of iove, and which operates as a principle in 
prompting «» to promote the good of all creatures that have 
Hfe, and to promote it on the widest possible scale. 

But to return to the sul^t of botany. A w<mian who 
does not love^flowersy euibrs « great want in her suf^ies of 
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heakhj aad naiiural ei^jnnent How «oi]M the poet Ji^ton, 
wh€in he pictured woman in her hsghest stale of excellenoey 
have emf^oyed our mother Ere, had -he made her m^fieFent 
to the beauty of the plants of paradise, or negiigent ^f the 
flowers which bloomed around her 1 Still, I must acknow- 
ledge that there is to qiiany minds, something the reverse of 
' attractive in the first aspect of the study of botany, as it is ge« 
nerally presented to our attenticm. In this I am suf^rted 
by one of the most gifted of mod^n Jtuthors, whea he apeakii 
of the ''ponderous nom^dclature'' of botmy having frig^ 
ened many a youthfol student back from the portals of this 
study. There are many persons now advanccid in life, wh6 
deeply regret their want of what is called a taste for botai^y 
when the fauh ha»not been in 4heir natural taste, so much as 
in the form under which this study was introdueed to 
their notice in youth; and thus they have been shut out 
through the whole of life, from the pleasure of expatia^ng is 
a fiel4, as boundless in its extent, as inexhauatibte in its at- 
tractions. 

These difficulties, however, are net insurmoiintaUe to 
all ; and youth is unquestions^y the season for fonamg an 
intimate acquaintance with this, the loveliest si^^ectofnature, 
so that in after life, lyhen duties aire -moo^ imperative, 4md 
occupations more serious, and' there is ccmpequen^y less 
time for minute investigation, eve^y flower and every plant 
may be met as a member, of a well-known family, aiyd, as 
such, bear somewhat of the chara:cter of a familiar friend. 

It is the same with every part of the creation, whether 
natural history, or botany, or geology, htive occufned our at- 
tention, or cl^mistry, .CH* electricity, that great mystery of the 
visible w<»ld, whose all-powerful agency, -the most^ sublime as 
well as the most insi^ficant phenomena of nature, are daily, 
and hourly, tending to develope — an early and intimate ac* 
quaintance with each and all of these, must so fer enlighten, 
and enlarge the mind, as to lead our thoughts beyond the ntff- 
row limits of material existe^tce, up to that higher regicm of 
wonder and of love, where to b^iold is to admire— r-to feeK is 
to adore. 

^^ From the consideration ^ the differ^it iidvantages aris- 
ing tr&m such Indies as it is impoirts^ should be pursued at 
anearly period of life, we are necessarily led to ask, ' WhM 
is the use of Knowlsdge in general-?' 

Nothing can well be more yagoe^haoL the notions ^pcqpu-' 



tarly ^itertftiaed 6f Ike sieaning of kftowled^e. Dr. John- 
son has cliiled it ^ gaMfal iUtniimaticm of tnind." Bnt, if I 
might be allowed to do so^ I ^lould |>l^fer restrieting thy ase 
of the word kaowieclge, ^ that acquaintance with facts, 
wMch; in connexion with the- proper eKercise of a h^akhy 
mind, wiil lieee&HMuily lead to generd iUttmifnatton. A 
Imowledge of the w»rl4, thereto, as I pitifKMse to nse the 
es|n'ei8kHi,-ni^st coiMequeiMty mean, a knowledjsre of snch 
^i^-as the general hahils of society develope. 

This is universally aUo^K^ to be a dangerous knowledge, 
because it cajsaot be aeqobed without the risk ^f being fVe-' 
^oently xieoeived by the fldse aspect which society assumes, 
tdMi tbe's^Ii greater ris^ of having our moral b^ng too de^ 
4y absofiMd in the interei^ and excitement which the study 
itself afibrds. No one can obtain a knowledge of the world, 
by being a-fnere spectator. It is; timrefore, sa^ and hap- 
pier to ieaiire this study until the judgment is more matured, 
and tbe <MS^> and principles more formed-^-or rather I 
should say, to^ leave it as a study altogether. Time and et- 
perieiiee t^saefa us all it is nlKses»ary to know on this subject ; 
and even duty urges us fbrward on the theatre of life, when 
litUe enough prepared &r the temptations and the conflicts 
we most there 'encounter. By absolute necessity, 4hen^ we 
acquire as^mueh knowledge of ^ne world* as- any rational 
being needs^ desire, and that is' just sufficient to enable us to 
judge of the 'Consequences of certain principles, or modes of 
actioov fts they operate upon the weU4}eihg of individuals, 
arad of society at large. Ipestitute of this degree of worldly 
knowledge, we most ever be liable to mfake ^e most serious 
mistakes in applying the principle of benevolence, in form- 
ing our estimate of the moral condition of mankind, as well 
418 in regulo^g our scMie of sockd and relative duty. 

A general' knowledge of the polkieal a^ soeial state 
of the country in^ which we live, and indeed of all conn* 
tries, is of grest impottanoe, 4iot oi^ to men, but to 
women. Nor let my ftttr readers 4>e startled when I speak 
of the political state of eouA^tries. You have been ae- 
GUstocned to make history 3rour istady. An acquaintance 
with the most impoHirot -erats^ in historr is considered an 
essential part of female education. And' can it be less 
essential to know what eTe»ts are taking pkoe in yoar 
own times, than what transpired in past ages t Do not, 
however^ misiMMto'staad me- on this imp^.tafit aubject. 
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JXa Doi ftuppete it wo\M mid mny ewMlitkvmwt to jmtx 
coTwerBatiofi, f^r yi>Q to di«eiiss wJMt are^ <sftl^ )>o]iti€«, 
sknply as sucb, espaeially when, as in' niao e«8ea oat of 
tea^ yon ^o.not really uflrdetrstaiHl whai yon are talkiog 
about. Do not take up. a&y question as belonging U» 
your side^ o^ yo«r party^ wfaiie ignoraet what the fHrin- 
ciples of that party ate. Above aM, do not «{low yontself 
to grow warm in^ youjr advocacy of any particular can- 
didate for a seat in parliament, because be is a battdsome 
man^ or b^as^made a: iioe speeeb. AU tbis may s«pply an 
oppoaile party wtib food for seandaif or for jest ; but htm 
nothing at all to. do with that patriotic^nd deep feeing ^ 
interest in the happiness jmd prosperity of her ownxouA- 
try, which a benevolent and enlightened wooiaa nnurt 
naturally entertain, , . / 

. Destitute as eome women are of every spark of tbis 
feeling, it is.but natural that their conversation should at 
tiflfkes be both trifling and vapid ; and that wben subjects of 
general im{lfortance are dieouased, they should be too 
much oeeupied with a pattern. of worsted work, ovon to 
Jisten. . ^ - 

1 oi^e dayJMtard a very accomplisbed and amiable young 
lady lamenting that she iiad nothing to talk about, except 
a si>l^ct which bad been playfully , forbidden* ^VTaUc 
about t^ probability of a war,," said I. '^ Why should I 
talk about that V she replied.' '' H js nothing to me 
whether there is waiy or not." Now, this was said in 
perfect 6incerity,^md y«t the lady was a Qbristian Woman, 
and one who would have been very scMrryto be suspected 
of not knowing^he (h^ 0f most of tbe grjrait battlee re- 
corded in history. 

I am perfectly aware that there >are iutricate qneationa 

%] brought before our senate, which it may require a ^mascu- 
line o#der of intellect fully to understand. But-there are 
others which may^ and ought to engage the aitteatidn of 

. every female mind, such as the extinction of slavery, the 
\| abolition of war in general, cruelty to animals, the pun- 
ishment of death, temperance, and many nH}re^ on which, 
neither to know, nor to feel, is alraosi eqiiaHy di^fac^uh 
, J must again observe,, it is by no means necessary that 

I we should talk muck^on these subjects, eve9 if we do us* 

J derstand ttiem^ but to listen attentive^, and wttb real io- 

lereet when tbej are 4»ouesed })y aUo and-lfberal-mHiided 



memi i^ M^€««y and i^teei^le »etiiod ef enkrfing ^ottr 
8to«k of ^«iflU« k»ow]e<}ge ; am^^ by doiog tbw when 
w^ ar« yotiRgf we shall go on wkfa the. lide of pubH« 
efT#fitSf »a as to render ourselves inteUigent compaoioiM 
in old age ; and wbea ibe bloooEi ol* youth is gone, juad 
ev€m aniwal^ sfnrits decliost we shall have our oonvetsa- 
tion left, for Ihe entertatament and the benefit of our 
frieads^ 

For my own {mrt, I kaow of bo ijaterest more absoih- 
ing, thaa that wilh whieh we listen to a vensrahle namrtor 
of by*g€me faets-^faet9^ which have traaspired uader the 
aetual observation of the speaker, in whieh he took apart, 
or whieh stirred the Uve8,4MBd influenced the e<»id4iot, of 
jUmkio by whom he was surrounded •< When such a pei*- 
«on> hes been i| lover of sterling truth,. and a elose obser- 
ver of things as they really were in early youtb, his con- 
versation is such as eages listen to, mmI hietorians make 
the them^ of their imperishable pages* Y^et^ such a fom- 
fMmioa every wonMm is capable of becoming ; and since 
old age is iio( neb in its attractiJ»ns, is it iM>t well worthy 
the eftention of yooth^ to endeavour to lay up, as a pro- 
vision for the future, syuch sterling matemlSffor rational 
nnd lasting interest \ 

it js worthy of obsctyaiion, ' however, that such in- 
formation eaa never he of half the value when collected 
in a vague and indefinite i!orm. The lover of sterling 
truth alone is able to render, the relation pf facts of any 
real valu^. The mere storyrteller^ who paints the truth 
in hift own coloufei.niay;emu8e for an evening ; but unless 
we cbooae trtit|i-<-eb8olttte truth a^ our companion .in 
early life, the (oundaUon of our opimons, as well as of 
Qor principle^ will be ever liable to give way. We must 
therefore, cultivate a willingnees ^ asQ tbiogs ns they 
really are« ^Not as our friends, do, or as our enemies do 
not se^ them^ but simply as they are,, and, as. such, to 
speak of ,them, without the bias< of party feelings or the 
colouring of our own selfishness* 

The local cnMoms of the plnce in which we liye, and 
the Iwbits of thinking of the^ persons: with whom we a3- 
speiate, will naturally, ia jtbe course of time, produce 
jcooiiiderable effect upon out-own v4ew9* But in youth, 
the mind is free to ehoose^ open to conviction, uninfiu- 
en^dl»y prnjudice>and <^emparatiyQly unoe^upied by pre- 



vous tmpressioss. It is, therefore, of the otmovt tm^per* 
tance, in this early Mstage of life^ to eoltivate that l«ve of 
trmh which will eoaUe us to see every ohjoct as it really 
is, and to see it clearly ^for there are vagtie iinfires8ion% 
and indefinite perceptions, which ereate in the tamd a 
wuseenston of shapeless images, as perplexing tn their 
variety, as they are tinoertirin in their form» 

Of persons whose minds are thus occupied, it cnn 
ecftrcely he said that they tove the truth, bee«iiise ihey 
seldom endeavonr to ascertain what the truth is ; and their 
consequent deviations from the exacts line of rectitude in 
thought and aeiion, bring opan -them, «ot nnfrequenfly, 
ihe^ehorge of falsehood, when they have nU the while 
been trae 'to" the image boating before them^'ba^ whieh 
asstimeda different charaetetr, as often asintei^sior in* 
elination/clethed itin fresh -cdoors. - - 

^ Vagne and uncertain habits of thinking and talking in 
early life, almost necessarily lei^ to false eenehisions j 
nor is it the least part of the evil, that those who indntge 
them are extremely diffica4t to eorreet when wrong, or 
rather when not exactly right ; beoaase convietion cannot 
be proved upon imeeortainty. Ml we nan eay of sn^ per«- 
sons is, that they are as little wron^, as right* We caa^ 
net help them. They are perpettmlly fallifig into difficul- 
ties, and, so long as they live, wiU be liiible to iad^ the 
suspicion of falsehood. * 

That a Httle knowledge is -a dangerous thing, may be 
proved by ilie observation of every day. A little know- 
ledge is generally more talked abo^t than a great deal — 
more dragged forward rntp notice, and, in short, more 
gloried in by its possessor* W e will take, as an- instance, 
the subject of phrenology. Babblers in ' this ^ndy, who 
like the eekt of pronouncing u^on the characters of their 
neighbours, as discovered through that opaque medium, 
the skull, are not a little pleased to entertain themselves 
and others -with the phraseology of Gall and Snurzheim | 
while, with an air of oreeular wisdom, they tell hdw thk 
person is covetous, another prone to kiH, a third fond of 
music, and a fburth in^the habit bf making compansons. 
Now, although a eorreet knowledge of the exaet situa- 
tion of these difierent orj^ans in the head, is more difficuk 
to attain than most young persons are-aware of; yet even 
thia part of the study is mere, play, when eikiipared wkh 
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that exercise of mind, which ^looe wOuld. justify any one, 
even the profeundest philosopher, in pronouncing upon 
individual character, according to the principles of phre- 
nology. Would any of these fair oracles, for instance, 
be kind enough to tell us what would be the result in 
summing up the elements of human character, where 
there was an extraordinary development of combative- 
ness,connected with half as much benevolence, nine-tenths 
of the same amount, of hope, one-third of self-esteem, 
three-fourths of causality, and one-third of constructive- 
ness. And yet, calculations as intricate, as minute, and 
far more extensive than this, must be entered into, before 
the science of phrenology, however true, can enable any 
individual to pronounce upon the character of another. 

And thus it is throughout* A little knowledge makes 
'people talk, a little more induces them to think ; and wo- 
nr^en, from the carejess and superficial manner in which 
their studies are frequently carried on, are but too apt to 
be found amongst the class of talkers. But let us pause 
a moment, to inquire whether the smallnessof their stock 
of knowledge is really the cause why it is sometimes so 
unnecessarily brought forward. Is not the evil of a deep- 
er nature 1 and may it not arise from false notions popu- 
larly entertained respectin^g the real use of knowledge 1 
I will not say there are any womea who absolutely believe 
that the use of knowledge is to supply them with some- 
thing to talk about ; but are we not warranted in suspect- 
ing that this is the rule, by which the value of knowledge 
is too frequently estimated 1 

Now, one simple view of this subject might settle the 
question at once, as to the desirableness, or even utility, 
of women bringing forward their knowledge for the pur- 
pose of display. It so happens, that few of our sex, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, have an opportunity of acquir- 
ing as much general knowledge as a man of common 
attainments, or even as a mere boy. If we mix in country 
circles, the village schoolmaster has stores of knowledg^e 
far beyond our own ; and in the society of towns, the 
man of business, nay, even the mechanic, knows more 
than we do. The nature of their employments, the as- 
sociations they form, and the subjects which engage their 
attention, all tend to give to the minds of men in general 
a clearness of uaderstandinir on certain points, and an 

• 4 
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acquaintance with important facts, beyond what is pos- 
sessed by one woman in a thousand ; though,- at the same 
time, women have a vast advantage over them in^ this re- 
spect, that the liveliness and facility of their intellectual 
powers, enable them to invest with interest many of the 
inferior, and less important topics of conversation. 

General knowledge, however, is not less important-to 
them, than to men, in the effeti it producer upon their 
own minds and feelings. A well-informed woman may 
generally be known, not so much by what she tells you, as 
by what she does not tell you ; for she is the last to take 
pleasure imnere gossip, or to make vulgar allusions to the 
appearance, dress, or personal habits, of her friends and 
neighbours. Her thoughts are not in these things. The 
train of her reflectioT>s goes not along with the eating, 
drinking, visiting, or scandal, of the circle in which she 
moves. She has a world of interest beyond her local 
associations; and while others are wondering what is 
the price of her furniture, or where she bought her 
watch; she, perhaps, is mentally solving that important 
question, whether civilization ever was extinguished in a 
Christian country^ 

Nor is it merely to be able to say, when asked, in what 
year any particular sovereign reigned — that knowledge is 
worth acquiring. Its highest use is to he able to assist on 
all occasions in the establishment of truth, by a clear 
statement of facts ; to say what experience has proved ; 
and to overcome prejudice by just reasoning. It enables 
us also to take expansive views of every subject upon 
which our minds can be employed, so as hever to argue 
against general principles, from opposite impressions pro- 
duced merely upon our own minds. 

As a farther illustration of this narrow kind of reason- 
ing, we will suppose a case. A well-meaning, but igno- 
rant man, derives a considerable income from a sugar 
plantation in the West Indies, by which h® supports a 
number of poor relations. He argues thus — " If slavery 
be aboHshed, it will injure my profits ; and I shall no 
longer be able to support my relations. It is good that I 
should exercise my benevolent feelings through this 
channel ; consequently, the slave-trade must also be good. 
I wiM, thsrefore, neither vote for the abolition of slavery, 
nor give my countenance to those who do.'* A more 
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tmiy enUghteticd man, thongh' no mofc influenced by 
kindly feelings, would know, that it must always be right 
to uphold right principles, apd that God n>ay safely be 
trusted with the consequences to ourselves. 

Nor is it from our own personal feelings alone, that 
we become liable to this perversion of judgment, with 
Tegard to tbing$ in general. Prejudice has erer been 
found more infectious than the plague, and scarcely less 
fatal. We hear our friends speair warmly on subjects we 
do not understand. They argue vehemently, and our 
minds, from want of knowledge, are open to receive as 
truth, the greatest possible absurdities, which, in our turn, 
we embrace and defend, uptil they become more dear to 
us than truth itself. The probable conclusion is, that in 
the course of time, We prefet to remaih in error, rather 
than be convinced that we have all- the while been wrong. 
Thus, it is often ignorance alone, Which lays the founda- 
tion of many of those serious mistakes in bpitiion and 
coiiduct, for which we haVe to bear all the blame, and 
sufier all the consequences, of moral culpability. 

Want of general knowledge is also a very sufficient 
reason why some persons, when they mix in good soci- 
ety, live In a state of perpetual fear lest their deficiencies 
should be found out. Theirs is not that amiable modesty 
which arises' from a! dense of the superiority of others; 
for to admire our friends, or even our fellow-creatures, is 
always a pleasurable sensation ; while a conviction of our 
own ignorance of su^h topics as arc generally interesting 
in good society, carrtesr with it a feeling of disgraceful 
humiliation, perfectly incompatible with enjoyment. Un- 
easiness, timidity, and shyness, with an awkward shrink- 
ing from every office of TesponsibiHty, or post of distinc- 
tion^ are the unavoidable aceompanimen-ts of this convic- 
tion ; and from this cause, how many opportunities of 
extending our sphere of usefulness are lost ! How many 
opportunities of rational and lawful enjoyment, loo, es^ 
pecially if, from a consciousness Of our own infefriority, 
we tefuse to associate with persons of better information 
and Riore enlightened minds. Our euflferings are then of 
a twofold nature, arising from a sense of mortification at 
our loss, and from the fretfulness and irritation of temper 
which such privations naturally occasion. 

It is well, too, if envy does not steal in, to poison the 
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little comfort we might otherwise have fek— r-well if we do 
not Jook with evil eye upon the higher attainments of our 
friends — well if, while we professedly admire, we do not 
throw out some hint that may tend to diminish their va- 
lue in the estimatiotr of others. 

Thus^ there is no end to that.culpahle want of know- 
ledge, which must be the consequence />f an idle or wast- 
ed youth. We may, and we necessarily must, learn much 
in after years by experience, observation, reading, and 
conversation. But we are then, perhaps, in middle age, 
only acquiring a bare knowledge of those facts, which 
ought in by-gone years to have been forming our judgment, 
fixing our principles, and supplying our minds with intel- 
lectual food. * 

If there is no calculation to be made of the evils arisinjg 
from a want of knowledge, as little can we estimate th« 
amount of good, of which knowledge lays the foundation. 
Perhaps one of its greatest recommendations to a woman, 
is the tendency it has to diffuse a calm over the rnffled 
spirit, and to supply subjects of interesting reflectioo, 
under circumstances the least favourable to the acqui- 
sition of new ideas. 

Such is the position in society which many estimable 
women are called to fill, that unless they have stored their 
minds with general knowledge during th& season of youth, 
they never have the opportunity of doing so again. How 
valuable, then, is such a store, to draw upon for thought, 
when the hand throughout the day is busily employed, and 
someUmes when the head is also weary. It is then that 
knowledge not only sweetens labour, but often, when, the 
task is ended, and a few social friends are met together, 
it comes forth unbidden, in thosQ glimpses of illumination 
whicha well-in foTnied, intelligent woman, is able to strike 
out of the humblest material. It is then that, without the 
slightest attempt at display, her* memory helps her to 
throw in those apt allusions, which clothe the most famil- 
iar objects in borrowed light, and make us feel, after 
having enjoyed her society, as if we had been introduced 
to a new, and more intellect ualexistence than we had en- 
joyed before* s 

It is impossible for an . ignorant, and consequently a 
short-sighted, prejudiced woman, to exercise this influ- 
ence over us. We soon perceive the bounds of the nar- 
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row circle within which she reasons, with self ever in the 
centre ; we detect the opinions of others, in her own ; 
and we feel the vulgarity with which her remarks may 
turn upon ourselves, the nnoment we are gone. 

How different is the enjoyment, the repose we feel in 
the society of a well-informed woman, who has acquired 
in early youth the habit of looking beyond the little 
aflfairs of evcry-day existence — of looking from matter to 
mind — from action to principle — froni time to eternity. 
The gossip of society — that many-toned organ of discord, 
seldom reaches her ; even slander, which so often slays 
the innocent, 9he is in many cases able to disarm. Under 
all the little crosses and perplexities which necessarily be- 
long to hoosehold care, she is able to look cfilmly at their 
comparative insignificance, and thus they never can dis- 
turb her peace ; while in all the pleasures of intellectual 
and social intercourse, it is her privilege to give as 
bountifully ^s she receives. 

It must not be supposed that the writer is one who 
would advocate, as essential to a woman, any very extra- 
ordinary degree of intellectual attainment, especially if 
confilfied to one particular branch of study* ^^I should 
like to excel in something," is a frequent, and, to some 
extent, a laudable expression ; but in what does it origin- 
ate, and to what does it tend 1 To be able to do a great 
many things tolerably well, is of infinitely more value to 
a woman, than to be able to excel in one. By the fornoer, 
she may render herself generally useful y by the latter, 
«he may dazzle for an hour. By being apt, and tolerably 
well skilled in everything, she may fall into any situation 
in life with dignity and ease — ^by devoting her time to 
excellence in one, she may remain incapable of every 
other. 

So far as cleverness, learning, and knowledge are 
conducive to woman's moral excellence, they are there- 
fbrre desirable, and no farther. All that would occupy 
her mind to the exclusion of better things, all that would 
involve her in the mazee of flattery and admiration, all that 
would tend to draw away her thoughts from others and fix 
them on herself, ought to be avoided as an evil t<^ her, bow- 
ever brilliant or attraetire it may be in itself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

f 

MUSIC, PAINTING, AND POBTRY. 

As a picture which presents to the eye of the beholder, 
those continuous masses of light and shade usuf^lly reeog- 
nized j^nder the characteristic of breadth, though it may 
be striki^g^ and sometimes even sublime in its effect, 
yet, without the more delicate touches of art, most ev^ 
be defective in the pleasure it affords ; so the female 
character, though invested with high intellectual endow- 
ments, must ever fail to charm, without at least a taste 
for music, painting, or poetry. 

The first of these requires no recommendation in the 
present day. Indeed, the danger is, thai the fair picture 
which woman's character ought to present, should be 
broken up into that confusion of petty lights and shades, 
which, in the phraseology of painting, is said to destroy 
its effect as a whole. May we not carry the similitude 
still farther, and compare the more important intellectual 
endowments of human character to t^e broad lights and 
massive shadows of a picture ; music, to the richness and 
variety of its colouring ; painting, to correctness and 
beauty of its outline ; and poetry,* to general harmony of. 
the whole, consisting chiefly in the aerial or atmospherio 
tints which convey the ide^a of morning, noon or eveningf, 
a storm, a calm, or any of the seasons of the year ; with 
all the varied associations which belong to each. 

I have said that music requires no recommendation in 
the present day, when to play like a professor. ranks 
amongst the highest attainments of female education. 
Since, then, music is sd universally regarded both by the 
wise and good, not only as lawful, but desirable, it re- 
mains to be considered under what circumstances the 
practice o( it may be expedient or otherwise. 

In the first place, ^ Have you what is called an ear for 
music 1' If you are not annoyed by discord, nor made 
to suffer pain by a false note, nor disturbed by errors in 
time, let no persuasion ever induce you to touch the keys 
of a piano, or the chords of a harp again. 

Perhaps you reply, ^ But I am so fond of music' I 
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question it not : for though difficult to be accounted for, 
many persons, who have no ear, are fond of oiusic. 
Yet, why not, under such circumstances, be content to 
be a listener for the rest of your Jives, and thankful that 
there are others differently constituted, who are able to 
play for your apnusement, and who play with ekse in a 
style superior to what you would have attained by any 
amount of labour 1. All have pot the same natural gifts* 
You, in your turn, may excel in something^ else j but as 
well might an automaton be made to d^nce, as a woman 
destitute of taste for music, be taught to play witli any 
hope of attaining excellence, or even giving. pleasure to 
her friends. It is possible that by an immense expendi- 
ture of time and money, a wooden figure might be so 
constructed, to dance so as to take the proper steps at 
the right time ; but the grace, the ease, indeed all that 
gives beauty to the movements of the dancer, must cer- 
tainly be wanting^ It is thus with music. • By a fruitless 
waste, of time and application, the hand may acquire the 
habit of touching the right keys ; but all which consti- 
tutes the soul of music must be wanting to that perform- 
ance, where the ear is not naturally attuned to ^* the con- 
cord of sweet sound." 

It is a good thing to be a pleased and attentive listener, 
even in music. And far happier sometimes is the unpre- 
tending girl, who 8it9 apart silently listening to another's 
voi^e, than any one of the anxious group of candidates 
for promotion to the music-stool, whose countenances 
o^asionally display the conflicting emotions of hope and 
fear, triumph and disappointment. 

There are, however, amongst men, and women too, 
certain individuals whose souls may be said to be imbued 
with music as an instinct* It forms a part ^of their exist- 
ence, and they only live entirely in an aitmosphere of 
sound. To such it would be a cold philosophy to teach 
the expediency of giving up the cultivation of music 
altogether, because of the temptations it involves; and 
yet to such individuals, above all others, music is the 
most dangerous. To them it may be said, that, like char- 
ity, though in a widely differjent sense, it covers a mnl* 
titude ^f sini ; for such is its influence over them, that 
while carried away by its allurements, they scarcely see 
or feel like moral agents, so as to distinguish good from 
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evil ; and thus they mistake for an intellectual, nay, even 
sometimes for a spiritual enjoyment, the indulgence of 
that passion, iVhich is hut too earthly in its associations. 

I will not say that music is a species of intoxication, 
but I do think that an inordinate love of it may be com- 
pared to'intemperance, in the fact of its inciting the pas- 
sions of the human mind so much more frequently to«vil 
than to good. We are warranted by the language of 
Scripture to believe, that music is a powerfully pervading 
principle in the universe of God. The harmony of the 
spheres is figuratively set forth under the idea of the 
morning stars singing together^ and the Apocalyptic vision 
abounds with allusions to celestial choirs. Indeed, so 
perfectly in unison is music with our ideas of intense 
and elevated enjoyment, that we can scarcely imagine 
heaven without the hynming of the praises of the Most 
High by the voices of angels and happy spirits. Bat let 
it be remembered, that all this is in connection with a 
purified state of being. It is where the serpent sin has 
never entered, or after he has been destroyed. So long 
as the evil heart is unsubdued — so long as there are des- 
perate passions to awaken — so-long as the "hamd of man 
is raised against his brother — so long as the cup of 
riotous indulgence continues to be filled — so long as 
temptation hirks beneath the rose-leaves of enjoyment, 
music will remain to be a dangerous instrument in the 
hands of those who are by-nature and by constitution 
its willing and devoted slaves. 

Even to such, however, I would fain believe, that 
when kept under proper i;ie strict ions, and regulated by 
right principles, music may have its use. There can be 
no need to advise such persons to cultivate,, when young, 
their talent for music. The danger .is, that they will 
cultivate no otKer. 

Between these individuals, and the persons first de- 
scribed, there is a numerous class of human beings, of 
whom it, may be said, ^that they possess by nature a 
little taste for music \ and to these the cultivation of it 
may be desirable, or otherwise, according to their sit- 
uation in life, and the views they entertain of the use 
of accomplishments in general. If the use of accom- 
plishments be to make a show of them in society, then 
a little ^xM in music is certainly not worth its cost. But if the 
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object of a daughter is to soothe the weary spirit of 
a father when he returns home froni the office or the 
eounttng-house, where he has been toifing for her main- 
tenanee ; to beguile a mother of her cares \ or to 6harm 
a sufiering sister into forgetfulness of her pain; then 
a very little skill in music may often be made to an- 
swer as noble a purpose as a great deal f and never 
does a daughter appear to more advantage, than when 
she cheerfully lays aside a fashionable air, and strums 
over, /or more than the hundredth time, some old ditty 
which her lather loves. To her ear it is possible it 
may be altogether divested of the slightest charm. But 
of what importance is that % The old man listens until 
tears are glistening in his eyes, for he sees again the 
home bt hw childhood — he hears his father's voice — he 
feels his mother's wolcome — all things familiar to his 
heart in early youth come back to- him with that long-re* 
membered strain ; and, happiest thought of all ! they are 
revived by the playful Angers of his own beloved child. 
The brother too^^-nhe prodigal— the alien fom the paths of 
peace ; in other lands, that fireside mwiic hauBjfcs his meoEi- 
ory. The voice of the stranger has no melody for him* 
His heart is chilled.. He says, ^^ 1 will arise and go to my 
father's home," - whefe a welcome, a heart-warm wel- 
come, still awaits him. Yet to wide has been the sep- 
aration, that a feeling of estrangement still remains, 
and neither words, nor look«, nor affectionate embra- 
ces can make the past come back unshadowed, or dis- 
pel the cloud which settles upon every heart. The 
lister feels this. She knows the power of music, and 
when the day is closing in, that first strange day of 
partial reconciliation, she plays a low soft air. Her 
brother knows it well. It is the evening hymn they 
used to sing together in childhood, when they had been 
all day gathering flowers. His manly voice is raised. 
Once more k mingles with the strain. Once more the 
parents and the children, the sister and the brother, are 
united as in days gone by. 

It requires no extraordinary skill in elecution to ren- 
der music subservient to the purposes of social and do- 
mestic enjoyment ; but it does require a willing spirit, 
and a feeling mind, to make it tell upon the sympathies 
and affections of our nature. 
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Thejre is a painful spectacle occastonally exhibked hi 
private Hfe, wlien a daaghter refuses to play for the 
gratification of her own family, or i^sts aside with c<m» 
tempt the music they prefer ; yet when a stranger joins 
the circle, and especially when many guests are met,, she 
will sit down to the piano with the most obliging air 
imaginable, and play with perfect good-will whatever air 
the company may choose. What must the parents of 
such a daught^ feel, if they recollect the fact, that it was 
at their expense, their eh'M acquired this pleasing Art, 
by which she appears aitxtous to charm any one but them 1 
And how does the law of love operate with her^ Yet, 
music is the very ^ art which, by its mastery over the feel* 
ings and afiections, calls forth more tenderness than any 
other. Surely, tben,^the principle of love ought to reg- 
ulate the exercise of this gift, in proportion to its iii6ci- 
ence upon the human heart. Surely, it ought not to be 
cultivated as the medium of display, so much as the means 
of home enjoyment; not so much as a spell to charm the 
slrahger, or one. who has no other link of sympathy with 
us, as a solace to those we love, and a tribute of gratitude 
and afiection to- those who love us. . 

With regard to the applioatian and use of the art of 
painting, or perhaps we^^ught to say drawing, there is a 
very serious mistake generaily prevailing amongst young 
persons, as well as amongst some who are more advanced 
in life. Drawing, as well as music, is njot only considered 
as something to entertain company with, but its desirable- 
ness as an art is judged of precisely by the estimate 
which is formed of those pieces of polished pasteboard 
brought home from school, and exhibited as specimens of 
genius in the delineation of gothic arches, ruined cot- 
tages, and flowers as fl^t and dry as the paper on which 
they are painted. The use of drawing, in shprt, is almost 
universally judged of amongst young ladies, by what it 
enables them to produce ; and no wonder, when such are 
the productions, that its value should be held rather 
cheap. 

It has often been siiid with great truth, that the first 
step towards excelleaee in the art of drawing, is to learn 
to see ; and certainly, nothing can be more correct than 
that the quickenisgof the powers of obs^vation, the habit 
of regarding, not only the clear outline, but the cebtive 
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positiQns of ebjecus, ^ith tk€ extension of the sphere 
of thoiigbt wkich is thus obtained, is of infinitely more 
▼ali|p in forwarding the great work of intellectual advanee- 
ment, than all the, actual productions of female artists 
since the world began. 

There are njany very important reasons why drawing 
should be- especially recommended to the attention of 
young persons, and I am the more anxious to point them 
out, becjiuse, amongst the higher circles of society, it 
appears to be sinking into disrepute, in comparison witk 
music. Amongst such persons, it is beginning to be con- 
sidered as a sort of handicraft, or as something which 
artists can do better tha^n ladies. In this they are perfect- 
ly right ; but how thenar^ they to reap the advantage to 
themselves, which lam about to describe as resulting 
from an attentire cultivation of the graphic art ] 

Amongst these advantages, I will beginwith the least. 
— ^k is quiets It disturbs no one ; for however defective 
the performance tmy be, it does not necessarily^ like 
nusfc, jar upon the sense. It is true, it may when seesi 
otifend the^ practised eye; but we can always draw in 
private, and keep our productions to ourselves. In ad- 
dition to this, it is an employment which beguiles the 
mind of many cares, because it never can be 'merely 
mechanical. . The thoughts must go along with it, for 
the moment the attention wanders, the hand ceases from 
its operations, owing to the necessity there is that each, 
stroke should be difie^ent from any which has previously- 
been made. Under the pressure <>f anxiety, in seasons oX 
protracted suspense, or when no effort can be made to 
meet an expected calamity, especially when that calamity 
is exclusively our. own, drawing is of all other occupa 
tions the one most calculated to keep the mind from 
brooding upon self, and to maintain that general cheerful- 
ness which is a part. of social and domestic duty. 

Drawing, unlike most other arts, may he taken up at 
any time of 4ife, though certainly with Less prospect of 
success than when it has been pursued in youth. It can 
also be laid down and resumed, as circumstance or incli- 
nation may direct, and that without any serious loss ; for 
while the hand is employed in other occupations, the eye 
may be learning useful kisojis to be worked out on some 
future day* 
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Bat the great, the wondcT-workinff power of the 
graphie art, is that hy wliich it enahlefi us to behold,^ as by 
a new sense of vision, the beauty and the harihony of the 
creation. Many have this faculty of perception in their 
nature, who never have been taught, perhaps notaHowed, 
to touch a pencil, and who remain to the end of their 
lives unacqufeiinted with the rules of painting as -an art. 
To them this faculty affords but glimpses of the ideal, in 
connection with the real; but to such asiiave begun to 
practise the art, by first learning to see^ each succeeding 
day unfolds some new scene in that vast picture, which 
the ever-varying aspect of nature presents. As the fac* 
tilty of hearing in the savage Indian is i^harpened to an 
almost incredible degree of actiteness, simply from the 
freqtient need he has for the use of that particular senses 
so the eye of the painter, from the habit of regarding 
every object with reference to its position and effect, 
beholds ten thousand points of interest, which the un- 
practised in this art nefer perceive. There is not a 
shadow on the landscape, not a gleam of sunshine in the 
fields, not a leaf in the forest, nor a flower on the lea, not 
a sail upon the ocean, nor a cloud in the sky, but they all 
form parts of that unfading picture, upon which his mind 
perpetually expatiates without sfitiety or weariness. 

It is a frequent complaint with travellers, that they find 
the scenery around them insipid ; but this can never occur 
to the artist, through whatever country he may roam. A 
turn in the road, with a bunch of fufze on one side, and^ a 
stunted oak on the other, is sufllcient to arrest his atten- 
tion, and occupy a page in his sketch-book. A willowy 
brook in the deep meadows, with cattle grazing on its 
banks, is the subject of another. The tattered mendicant 
is a picture, of himself; or the sturdy wagoner with his 
team, or the solitary orphan sitting in the porch of the vil- 
lage-church. Every group around the door of the inn, 
every party around the ancient elm in the centre of the 
hamlet, every beast of burden feeding by the way-side, has 
to him a beauty and a charm, which his art enables him to 
revive and perpetuate/ 

It is the same when he mingles in society. Hundreds 
and thousands of human beings may pass by the common 
observer without exciting a single thought or feeling, be- 
yond their relative position with regard to himself. Bat 
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the painter sees in almost every feee a picture. He be- 
kolds a grace in nlmost every attitode, a scene of interest 
in every^ group ; and, while his eye is caught by the clas- 
sic beauty of an otherwise insignificant countenance, he 
arrests it in the position where light and shadow are most 
harmoniously blended ; and, behold ! it lives again be* 
neath his touch — another, yet the same. 

In every object, however familiar in itself, or unattrac- 
tive in other points of view, the painter perceives at once 
what is -striking, characteristic, harmonious, or graceful ; 
and thus, while associating in the ordinary afiairs of life, 
he feels himself the inhabitant of a world of beauty, from 
which others are shut out. 

Would that we could dwell with more satisfaction upon 
this ideal existence, as it affects the morals of the artist's 
real life ! Whatever there may be defective here, how- 
ever, as regards the true foundation of happiness, is surely 
not attributable to the art itself ; but to the iiecessity un- 
der which too many labour, of courting public favour, and 
sometimes of sacrificing the dignity of their profession to 
its pecuniary success. 

Nor is it an object of desirable attainment to wonten in 
genera], that they should study the art of painting to this 
eittent. Amply sufiicient for all their purposes, is the habit 
of drawing from natural objects with correctness and fa- 
cility. Copying from other drawhigs, though absolutely 
necessary to the learner, is but the first step towards those 
innumerable advantages which arise from an easy and ha- 
bitual use of the pencil. Yet here how many stop, and 
think their education in the graphic art complete ! They 
think also, what is roost unjust of drawing, that it is only 
the amusement of an idle hour, incapable of producing any 
happier result than an extict facsimile <>( the master's les^ 
son. No wonder, that with such ideas, they should evince 
so little inclination to continue this pursuit on leaving 
school. For though it is a common thing to hear young 
ladies exclaim, how much they should like to sketch from 
nature, and how much they should like to take likenesses, 
it is very rarely that w^ find one really willing to take a 
hundredth part of the pains which are necessary to the at- 
tainment even of mediocrity in either of these depart- 
ments. That it is in reality eaeier, and far more pleasant, 
t^ sketch from nature, than from another drawing, is allow- 
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ed by all who have mftde the experiment on right principles ; 
which, however, few young persons are able to do, because 
they are so seldom instructed in what, if I might be al* 
lowed the expression^ I should call the pkilosophy of pic. 
ture-making, or in other words^ the relation of cause and 
efieet in the grouping and general management of objects, 
so as to unite a number of parts into a perfect and pleas- 
ing whole » 

Perspeotive is the first step in- this !braneh of philoso- 
phy^ but the nature and^eflVct of light and shade, with tb« 
proportions and relations of different objects, and harmo- 
ny, that grand feature of beauty, must all have become 
subjects of interest and observation, before we can hope 
to sketch sttceessfully ; and especially before we can de- 
rive that high degree of intellectual enjoyment from the 
artof painting, which it is calculated to afibrd: Yet alHhese, 
by close and frequent attention, may be learned from na- 
ture itself, though an early acquaintance with the rules of 
art will greatly assist the understanding m tWs school of 
philosophy* 

Amongst the numerous mistakes made by yeung peo-^ 
pie on the subject of drawing, none is a greater hinder- 
aiice to their efibrts, than an idea which generally pre- 
vails, that not pnly drawing itself, but each different branch 
of the art, requires a natural genius for that particular 
study. Thus, while one excuses herself from drawing 
because she has no genius for it ; another tells .jrou, that 
although she can draw landscapes with great feicility, she 
has no genius for heads. Now, if genius be, as Madame 
de Stael informs us, " enthusiasm operating upon talent," 
I freely grant that it is essential to success in this, as well 
as every other art. You must not only learn it^ but yau 
must absolutely love it, was the frequent expression of a 
very clever master to his pupil. And it is this very love, 
which of itself will carry on the young student to any 
point of excellence, wkich it is desirable for a womaA to 
attain. 

It is true, there are greater difficulties to some than to 
others ; juSt as the eye is more or less acute in its per- 
ceptions, or the communication between that and the 
hand more or less easy. Yet^ with the same emount of 
genius and a little more patience, with a little more hu* 
mility toO| for that has more to do with suocess in paint* 
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their h>Te of ezeelleiice, tlioaghsiiffi«ieBt for the purposes 
of landscape drawing, is not strong enough to support 
them under the mortification of having prodoeed a. badly 
drawn faee, or figure. 

It is not the feast amongst the advantages of di'awiitflf, 
that it induces a habit of perpetually aiming at ideal excel* 
lence ; in other words, that it draws the midd away from 
considering the grrosser qualities of matter, to the contem- 
{Nation of beauty as an abstvaet idea; that it gives a de%' 
niteness to our notions of objects in general, and enables us 
to describe, with greater accuracy, the character and ap- 
pearance of every thing we see. 

Nor ought we by any means to overlook the value of 
that which the pencil actually produces. Sketches of 
aceoin'y, however defective as work»*of art, are amongst 
the precious memorials of which time, the great destroyer, 
is unable to deprive ps. In them the traveller lives again, 
through all the joys and sorrows of his distant wanderings. 
He breathes again the atmosphere of that far world which 
his eye will never more behold. He treads again the 
mountain-path where his step was never weary. He sees 
the sunshine on the snowy peaks which rise no. more to 
him. He hears again the shout of joyous exukatio'n^ when 
ft • bursts from hearts as young and buoyant as his own ; 
and he remembers, at the same time^ how it was with 
him in those by^^one days, when, for the im>ment, he 
was Hfied up above the grovelling cares of every-day 
existence. 

But, above all, the art which preserves tons the featsres 
of the loved and lost, ought to be cukivatedas a means of 
natural and enduring gratification. It is carious to look 
back to the portrait of infancy, or even youth, when the 
same countenance is stamped with the deep traces of expe- 
rience, when the venerable brow is ploughed with furrows, 
and tiie temples are shaded with scattered locks of silvery 
hair. It is interesting — deeply interesting, to heboid the 
likeness of some distinguishedxharacter, with whose mind 
we have long been acquainted, through the medium of his 
works; but the beloved countenance, whose every line of 
beauty was mingled with our young affections, when this 
can be made to live before us, after death has done his 
fearful work, and the grave has claimed its own — ^we may 
well si^, ia the language of the poet, of that magie skiu 
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wKich has snch power over the past, as to call up buried 
images, and clothe them again in beauty and in youth, 
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tbe study can scarcely be carried on without ^a sacrifice 
of life most revolting to the female mind. What beautiful 
specimens might we not have of the curious caterpillar, 
with a branch of the tree on which it feeds ; then the 
larva and its silken bed ; and lastly, the splendid butterfly, 
whose expanded wings no cruel touch could ruffle ; all 
forming pictures of the most intei^esting and delightful 
character, and powerfully contrasted in the fi^sociatioi^s 
they would excke, with those regular roAvs of moths and 
beetles pricked on paper, which our juvenile collectors 
BOW exhibit. 

It may be said, that even such specimens of insects 
could scarcely be obtained without some sacrifice of life 
or liberty ; but we all know that when the eye and the 
hand are habituated to catch the likeness of any object, 
it is done with increasing facility each time the experi- 
ment is made, until a comparatively slight observation of 
the general appearance, position, and characteristic fea- 
tures of the Jiving model, is sufficient for the artist in the 
completion of his likeness. 

The same facility of delineation would assist our re- 
searches through the whole range of natural history. By 
such means we should not only be supplied with endless 
amusement, but might at the same time be -adding to our 
store of useful knowledge. We should not only be 
making ourselves better acquainted with the, poetry of 
nature, but with its reality too. For what is there either 
practical,. or real, in the specimens of plants and insects 
as we generally find themi Heal, they unquestionably 
are in one sense, as the rnummy is a real man 5 but who 
would point to that pitiful vestige of mortality as exhibu- 
ing the real characteristics of a human hieing 1 

It seems to me a perfectly natural subject of repul- 
sion, when the poet exclaims — 

** Nor Avould I like to spread, 
My thin and wiihw'd face, 
The hortus ticcuSf pale aod dead, 
A mummy of my race." 

And few there are who would not prefer to such, misera- 
ble memorials, as actually more real, a well-painted like- 
ness of a departed friend, with the expression of counte- 
nance, the dress, the position, and the circumstances- with 
which the memory of that friend wa^b associated* 
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Drawing is, unfoHunately, one of those aceoinplish- 
meDts which are too frequently given up at the time of 
life when they might be most^useful to others, when they 
might really be turned to good account, in that early 
expansion and de^elopement of mind, which belong ex- 
clusively to woman in her maternal capacity ; but as this 
view of the subject belongs more properly to a. later 
stage of the present work, we will pass on to ask, In 
what degree of estimation poetry is, and ought to be 
held, by the daughters of England in the present day 1 

There have been eras in oiir history, when poetry 
assumed a more than reasonable sway over the female 
mind, when an aoquaintance with the Muaes was consid- 
ered essential to a polished education, and when the very 
affectation of poetic feeling proved how high a value was 
attached to the reality. It woiild be useless now to 
speak of the absurdities into which the young and sensi- 
tive were often betrayed by this extreme of public taste. 
Such times are gone -by, and the opposite extreme is now 
the tenden<^y of popular feeling. It is not to be wondered 
at that this should be the ease with men, because as a 
nation, our fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers are be- 
coming more and more involved in the necessity of 
providing for mere animal existence. No wonder, then, 
that in our teeming cities, poetry should be compelled to 
kide her diminished head ; or, that even, pursuing the 
man of business home to his suburban villa, she should 
leave him - to his stufied arm-chair, in the arms of that 
heavy, after-dinner sleep, which so freouently succeeds ta 
his short and busy day of unremitting struggle and ex- 
citement. Nor is this all. If poetry should seek the 
quiet fields) as in the days of their pastoral beauty, even 
from these her green and flowery haunts, she is scared 
away by the steaming torrent, the reeking chimney, and 
the fiery locomotive 5, while on the wide ocean, where 
her ancient realm was undisputed, her silvery trace upon 
the bosom of the deep waters is now ploughed up by 
vu*lgar paddles ; and all the voiceless mystery of " view- 
less winds," which in the old time held the minds of 
expectant thousands under th^ir command, is now become 
a thing of no account— a by-word, or a jest. 

I Rpeak not with childish or ignorant repining of these 
things. We are told by political economists, that it ii 
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good they should be so, and I prestHne net to dispute the 
fact. Yet^ surely if it be the business of man to give up 
the strength of his body^ the energy of his mind^ and the 
repose of his soul, for his country's prosperity or — ^his 
own ; it is foT woman, who labours under no^ucb pressinj^ 
necessity, to nmke a stand against the ;encroaehments of 
this popular tendency, I had^ almost said — this national 
disease. 

What is poetry 1 is a question which has been asked 
a thousand times, and perhaps ne?er clearly answered. 
I presume not to suppose my own definition more happy 
thaa others ; but in a work** already before the pubHc, I 
have been' at some pains to place this.subject in a point 
of view at once clear and attractive. My idea of poetry 
as explained in this work, and it remains to be the same, 
is, that it 19 best understood by that chain €>f association 
which connects the intellects with the a0ections ; so that 
whatever is so far removed from vulgarity as to excite 
ideas of sublimity, beauty, or tenderness, may be said to 
be poetical ; though the force of such ideas must depend 
upon the manner in which they are presented to the mind, 
as well as to the nature of the mind itself. 

When the character of an individual is deeply imbued 
with poetic feeling, there is a corresponding disposition 
to look beyond the dull realities of common life, to the 
ideal relation of things, as they connect themselves with 
our passions and feelings, or with the previous impres- 
sions we have received of loveliness or grandeur, repose 
or excitement, harmony or beauty, in the universe around 
us. This disposition, , it must be granted, has been, in 
some instances, a formidable obstacle to the even ^enor 
of the wise man's walk on earth ; but let us not, while 
solicitous to avoid the abuse of poetic feeling, rush into 
the opposite excess of neglecting this high and Jieaven- 
born principle altogether. 

It is the taste of the present times to invest the mate- 
rial with an immeasurable extent of importance beyond 
the ideal. It is the tendency of modern education to 
instil into the youthful mind the necessity of knowing, 
rather than the advantage of feeling. And,^to a certain 
extent, " knowledge is power ;" but neithcT is knowledge 

♦. The Poetry of Life. 
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all that we live for, bot power all that we enjoy. There 
ere deep mysteries in the book of nature which all can 
£eel, but none will ever understand, until the veil of 
mortality shaU be withdrawn. There are stirrings in the 
heart of man which constitute the very essence of his 
beinflr^ and which power can neitheir satisfy nor subdue. 
Yet this mystery reveals more truly than the clearest 
proofs, or mightiest deductipifs of science, that a master- 
band has been for ages, and rs- still at work, above, be- 
neath, and around us ; and Uiis moving principle is for 
ever reminding us, that, in our nature, we inherit the 
gertns of a future existence, over which time has no in- 
fluence, and the grave no victory.* 

If, then, for man it be absolutely necessary that he 
should sacrifice the poetry of his' nature for the realities 
of material and animal existence, for woman there is no 
excuse — for wonmn, whose whole life, from the cradle to 
the grave, is one of feelings rather than of action j whose 
highest duty is so often to sufier, and be still f whose 
deepest enjoyments are all relative ; who has nothing, 
and is nothing, of herself; whose experience, if unpar- 
ticipated, is a total* blank ; yet, whose world of interest 
is wide as the realm of humanity, boundless as the ocean 
of life, and enduring as eternity \ For woman, who, in 
her inexhaustible sympathies, can live only in the exist- 
ence of another, and whose very smiles and tears are not 
exclusively her own — ^for woman to cast away the love of 
poetry, is to pervert from their natural course the sweet* 
est and loveliest tendencies of a truly feminine mind, to 
destroy the brightest charm which can adorn her intel- 
lectual character, to blight the fairest rose in (^ wreath 
of yodthful beauty. 

A woman without poetry, is like a landscape without 
sunshiae.' We see ev^ry object as distinctly as when 
the sunshine is upon it ; but the beauty of the whole is 
wanting — the atmospheric tints, the harmony of earth 
and sky, we ]<^ok for in vain ; and we feel that though 
the actual substance of hill and dale, of wood and water, 
are the same, the spirituality of the scene is gone. 

A won>an without poetry ! The idea is a paradox ; 
for what single subject has ever been fonnd so fraught 

# The Poetry of Life. 
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with poetical associations as woman herself 1 " Wom a n, 
with her beauty^ and grace, and gentleness, and fulness 
of feeling, and depth of afiection, and her blushes of 
purity, and the tones and looks which only a mother's 
heart can inspire.'^ 

The little encouragement which poetry meets with in 
the present day, arises, I imagfne, out of its supposed 
opposition to utility ; and, certainly, it to eat and to 
drink, to dress as well or better than our neighbours, and 
to amass a fortune in the shortest possible space of time, 
be the highest aim of eur existence, then the less we 
have to do with poetry the better. But may we not be 
mistaken in the ideas we habitually attach to the word 
utility 1 There is a utility of material, and another of 
immaterial things. There is a utility in calculating our 
bodily wants, and our resources, and in regulating our 
personal efforts in proportion to both ; but there is a 
higher utility in sometimes setting the mind free, like a 
bird that has been caged, to spread its wings, and soar 
into the ethereal world.. There is a higher utility ib 
sometimes pausing to feel the power which is in the im- 
mortal spirit to search oat the principle of beauty, whe- 
ther it bursts upon us with the dawn of resy morning, 
or walks at gorgeous noon across the hil|a and valleys, 
or lies at evening's dewy close, enshrtoed within a folded 
flower. 

Itr is good, and therefore it must be useful, to see tLvfd. 
to feel that the all*wise Creator has set the stamp^of de* 
gradation only upon those things which pertain the using / 
but that all those which enlai^e and elevate the sou}> all 
which a^rd us the highest and purest enjoyment, from 
the loftiest range of sublimity, to the softest emotions of 
tenderness and love, are, and must be, immortal. Yes, 
the mountains may be overthrown^, aiid the heavens them- 
selves may melt away, but all the ideas with which they 
inspired us — their vastness and their grandeur, will re- 
main. Every flower might fade from the garden of earth, 
but would beauty, as an essence, therefore cease w exist % 
Even love might fail us here. Aks^! how often does it 
fail us at our utmost need ! But the principle of love is 
the same y and there is no human heart so callous as 
not to respond to the language of the poet) when he 
says — 
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*' They sSn who tell o* love caB die 

* * * * * ' * 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth j 

Too oft on earth a troubled guedt, 

At times deqeived, at times opprest, 

J.t here i»ctried and puri^ed, 

And hath in l^eaveii its perfect rest ; 

It soweth here with toil and care. 

But the harvest-time of love is there." 

All ihese ideas are excited, and all these impressions 

are made upon the <nind through-the miedinm of poetry. 

By poetry, I do not mean that vain babblingc in rhyme, 

which finds no echo, either in the understanding or the 

heart. By poetry, I mean that ethereal fire, which tou^h** 

ed not the lips only, but the soul of Milton^ when. h« 

sung of 

/' Man^s first disobedience," 

and which has inspired alj who ever walked the same 
enchanted ground, from the father of poetry himself, 
down to 

** The simple bard, lough at the .justio, plough.*' 

Thousands have felt thi^ principle of poetry within 
them, who j'et have never learned to lisp in numbers ; and 
perhi^ps they are the wisest of their class, for they have 
thus the full enjoyment which poetic feeling afllbrds, 
without the disappointment which so frequently attends 
upon the efforts of those who venture to commit them- 
selves HI verse. 

Men of business, whose hearts and minds are buried' 
in their bales of goods, and who know no relaxation from 
the office or the counter, except what the daily newspaper 
affords, are apt to conclude that poetry does^nothing for 
them ; because it never keeps their accounts, prepares 
their dinner, nor takes charge of their domestic affairs. 
Now, though I should be the last person to recommend 
poetry aS a substitute for household economy^ or to put 
even the brightest emanations of genins in the place of 
domestic duty, I do not see why the fwo should not exist 
together ^ nor am I quite convinced that, although a vast 
proportion of mankind have lust their relish for poetry, it 
would not in reality be better for them to be Convinced 
by their companions of the gentler sex, that poetry, so far 
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from being incompatible with social or domestic comfort, 
is capable of being associated with every rational and 
lawful enjoyment. 

Yes, it is better for every one to have their minds ele- 
vated, rather than degraded — raised up to a participation 
in thouglits and feelings in which angels might take a 
part, rather than chained down to the grovelling cares of 
mere corporeal existence ; and never do we feel more 
happy, than when, in the performance of any necessary 
avocation, we look beyond the gross material on which 
we are employed, to those relations of thought and feel- 
ing that connect the act of duty which occupies our 
hands with some being we love, that teach us to realize, 
while thus engaged, the smile of gratitude which is to 
constitute our reward, or the real benefit that act will be 
the means of conferring, even when no gratitude is there« 

What man of cultivated mind, who has ever tried the 
experiment, would choose to live with a woman, whose 
whole soul was absorbed in the strife, the tumult, the per- 
petual discord which constant occupation in the midst of 
material things so inevitably produces ; rather than with 
one whose attention, equally alive to practical duties, had 
a world of deeper feeling in her ^' heart of hearts," with 
which no selfish, worldly, or vulgar thoughts could 
mingle % . 

It is not because we love poetry, that we must be al- 
ways reading, quoting, or composing it. Far otherwise. 
For that bad taste, which would thus abuse and misapply 
so sacred a gift, is the very opposite of poetical. The 
love of poetry,, or, in other words, the experience of deep 
poetic feeling, is rather a principle, which, while it in- 
spires the love of beauty in general, forgets not the beauty 
of fitness and order ; and therefore can never sanction 
that which is grotesque or out of place. It teaches us, that 
nothing which offends the feelings of others can be esti- 
mable or praiseworthy in ourselves ; for it is only in refer, 
ence to her association with others, that woman can be 
in herself poetical. She may even fill a book with poet- 
ry, and not be poetical in bee own character ; because she 
may at the same time be selfish, vain, and worldly- 
minded. 

To have the mind so emhued with poetic feeling that 
it shall operate -as a charm upon herself and others, wo- 
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HiM»>aMittt be ltfl*d ent #f telf, sImi moal ise in «r«ry thing 
matdris) ft rejktioii, an eti^n^^ iuhI an cud, beyond iu 
l^raeiieal uttlitr. She inust regard tb^ littJe anyyingS) 
Mekeringa, ai^d diajputes aboat eemilion things, only as 
weeda in the piaatant garden of lifei: bearing no aoiQpari* 
eon III importance wkk the lore}inea$ of its flowers. She 
moat forget ev«a her own personal altraetion% in her 
deep eeoae of the bea«ty of the whple created universe, 
ead she moat ioae the vary, yoiee of ^atterv to iieraelf^ia 
h^ owanBteoaf admiratioa of what iaexa^Ile«t in others* 

-TiMait is to t>e poi»4ekl ; and I ask again, whether i| 
ia not gwMl, in Uieae praalieal aad busy tiows, Ibat the 
Oaaghters ef England should UMike a fresh efibrt to re- 
^tAn that btgb-tcmed apiritualky of. charaeier^ whiab has 
e^^erheen ^.proudest dtatiaeitieu ef their sex^ io order 
tbat 4hey may posaaaa tbat i afl a o ttc e oyer the ipinds of 
men, wbtch the , intellectual eed tbs refined ftlone are e«^ 
paUe of mainlaaiitig 1 

Let them l6,ok for a moment at. tber cooditioa of wo« 
■San wherever ,thie bigh tone of eberaeter has beea want* 
ing, where she has been identified merely with material 
tbip^, and as a neoeasa#y eooaeq^ienae, r^arded as a 
aoalTeas and degraded being, essetiiial t# s^eiety.only in 
her miniatration to the ge&^ral ffood of man. But we 
ebsse the sAene eve it ia fuUy ualoMed* Tbe Daughters 
of Enfl^and must feel within themsellres tbat a higher aiad 
a nobler destiny is theirs. 
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bf tb(S auf soi^ aarvey^ we have now taken of w^st may 
properly be called the iotelleetaal groilmdwork of the 
fesmale cberaeter) our ait^alioa has been directed n^ only 
to tboaa^aebolaatie attakimeate which are generally com- 

Cekended in a good edticatioaf bait to tba« general know- 
Ige, wbich can only \t ac^oir^d by after study, by 
obsemlton, h^ rtndiag^ end by asaoeiation with good 
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All these, boweirer,* are hmt tto nw^emfa eC e hl^rtm , 
vimterials altogetber iMlesfl, «b<1 someiines wetee lh«i 
useless, without the open^ioa of n nmster-pcmrer io seleot, 
improte, aed tarn Uiera to the best aeeouut. With men, 
tbra power is most frequeotly self-interest— *witb wcHnea 
it is that hies of feeling towards what 'tbefy' are neat iiH 
clined to love, wbieh ' is gei^efally re^ogt^ted uuder the 
uame of taste ; tiud both these ptioeipleji begin to exeooiae 
their hiflueBce long before the mitid has attained any bi|^ 
degree of ifitelleetoal cuUhratioD, and law before wt are 
aware of our own imitiTesir I have ealhea tbia pm^ipie 
m womaUf t&ste, because so far as it in bi^esed by the 
aflTectiohs, taste involrea a ^ezal ; aafd it ia a peculiar 
feature in the female ehaiaeter, tbatfew tbiitga are e»» 
teemed which do net. reoomaaend- t hem se l ves in som» 
way or other to the afieetions.* Tbos, metbfbn are of^ 
said to be defieiient in ludgmeat,- simply /rem thtaTea^bn^ 
that judgment ie the facahy by whi^h-we are enaUed te 
decide what is* intrinsically best, white -taste ^ly influ" 
ences us so #» as to choose what ia naioatagceeiabl^to o^ 
own feelings. ', . . ^ - 

It is fid uBCommoB thing aaaengat yeung wemen^ tQ 
bear them say,* they like a thm^ they do uot know .why — 
nay, so warm, are their expresi|io«8, one woald be led" to 
suppose their preference arose from ah3olutelove, and 
yet, ' » - *.:*•. 

** The reason why, they cannot tell.** 

It IS that habitual tendency of feeling, or tone of mind 
which I have called taete, that decides th^ir choice y and 
it is thus that our moral worth ot dignity depend upon the 
exercise of good taste, in the selection we make of the 
intellectual materials we work with in the fgrmation of 
character, and the general arrangement of the whole, so 
as to reader the trifling subservient to the mor^ important, 
and each estimable according to the purpose for whieb it 
Is used. 

'^ . I ani awate ih%t religious prinetple is the only certain 
test by which character can be tried; butl am^speafciag 
of things as they are, not as they ought to be ; andlwisk 
to prove the great importance of taste, by showing that k 
is a principle busily «t work in directing the de^isioaa ef 
the female mind on points supposed to be too triflii^ for 
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tbe o^^^nKKHi of I'elif^iouA ^lifi|f, «im} 6fien More tmy 
definite ui«» of re%iott has b^ea fermed. it is Mrietly 
IB subservteiKje io rtUgioii, that L would tpeak of ^ood 
ttfflo a« bolsg of exUr€Qie importsnee to vomaft ^ beonuae 
it sejrv«» her pttrposo- id all iho«e littlo ^ariatioim • of 
hooian life, whieM •r^ tdo snddefi in their oecnrrence, and 
too minute in ihemselves, for the operation of judgment'; 
bui wbieh at thessame time^epaslHlift^ so ^^f^ '^ ^^^*^ ^^ 
w#man V expeFieao^* 

It may be said, that the rules of good taste are-so ar- ■ 
bitrary^ that no one ca« fully ubderstand tbei»« I can 
only repeat, > what { have said on this ^eubject in ^ Tbe 
Poetry of Life,'^:aiid 1 tbiak*tha ruie is stiffickut iot 
womea in general. It is, that tbe . majoiity of opinioo 
aoionget %bose wbo are best aMe to* judge,- may Mtiehr be 
eoasidsred as most in aecordasee with^eod taste. Thus, 
wfaen*yotir tMte has repetved from your parents a per- 
ticular bias, wbicb y«u #re afterwards- led to n»speet is 
not a eorrectt one, im|toire wiih all irespect, '^hetber,^ on 
that. particular subjest, your parents are ^e persons Jbest 
qtsalified to. judge. . Or when you fiiid in society tbat any 
thing is universally approyed or condemned, beft>re ae- 
conimadating your owo taste to this exhibition of popular 
feeling,«$k wbather the judges who pronoonce sush sen^ 
tence,.ar,e aompft^ni- one», and if there be a higher 
tribunal at which tbe question can be tried-w)r in other 
words, judges who understand tbe iBubject bettei^ let it be 
referi;,ed te tbem, bi^re you ^hally make up your mind. 

Perhaps, it may be objected that this isa tedfone pro- 
cess, ^nd that taste is a thing of sudden conclusion. But 
let it be rejoac^bered, I am stow speeking of the formation 
of a. good taste, ar h part of the oharaeter; not* of tbe 
operation of taste vwhore it has bee& foand. Nor, indeed, 
is the suddeoaoM. with whicb iome young peritens deeid^ 
ia mstters of iaste, any proof ^ef their good sense. So 
far from tbir, we often find then», under the influence of 
better judges, redueed to- the * mortifying necessity of 
ebauging their opinions to the direct opposite of what 
tbey JbaTe too hastily expressed. 

. Still, tboufh the prooesfi of forming the tasfe upon 
rigb^ principles, may i^ first be slow ^ and though it inay 
sometimes appear too ledioiis for jurenfile imjp^tuosity, 
tbe. exereise oi gosod laate will itt time become so easy^ 
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ftod iMikitilalv at to ep^nrte ftlmoct JUre «A iiMtinet ; aftd, 
itntil H 18 so, tb^ proees*^ 1 4)«f«« reeolmfikended, wtll have 
the great advantage ef preveottng young ladie* from bey 
ing too forward in ex pressing thetraetttitifemAj and what 
is of far greater inrtpoftanee; tbey^ will be eautietia i« 
miJcing their aeteotionof-wfaattfaey adanre, and what they 
cendeRin. 

Have we not M seen in soeiety, the rtdicalods apecta- 
cle of a' young and forward girl, exhihiting. all the extra* 
vagance of javeniie importaitce in her coademnatioD of a 
hook, whjeh has-not happened to pteaseher faney $ whei», 
bad she waited a lew minutes longer, the cofirersation 
would. hate' 4aken anch^a turn, aa would have cionYineed 
her that amongst wise men, And enKghteaed women, the 
wtrrk was eonatdered justly worthy of high <?omnien^. 
tion 1 With what grace could ahe, theft, after heviog 
thus committed hefself, either defend, or withdraw her 
ewnopinional or with what complacency could she re« 
fleet upon the expoaure she hiMh nmde (Mf her bad taete, 
before persona qualtf ed to judge 1 Far wiser is th6 part, 
perhaps, c^ her more di^d^n^ cothparrion, .who having 
equally failed in discovering the-merita of the work in 
question, §9en home and reads it agaih, With her attention 
more directed to its beaotiea; and who) even if she fails 
ai last in deriving^ that pleasi^re from the bedk which she 
had hopedfhaa the humility to conclude that the Andt is 
in her own taate, which she then begins to regukfte upon 
a new |>rincipie, and with a determination to endekvoar 
to admire what the beat judges proaounee to he really 
excellent. 

We musi not, however, attach too much itnportance to 
good taste, nor reqtdce it to operate beyond its legitimate 
aphere. Taste, unquestionahfy, gives a htaa to ihie char* 
aeter, in its tend*ency to whut is elevated or low, refined 
or vujgar ;. but after all, the part pf tasM is only that of ^ 
witness called roto acoBrtof justice, to test the Vahie of 
as aitiole, Which has some relation to the ereat and nte- 
■lentous deeision in which the jndge; the ^vtrji and the 
court, are so deeply interested. As taste is that witness, 
religion is that judge ; and it is only^ aa the one is4cept 
autwervient to the 6theT, that it can be rendered condu« 
cive to ear happinesa or our good. 

The provinee of taaste, Aen, inehidet all the asioute 



ftffiiM 4^ w^Mnia-'siife — whtoh beio^fa-to-^H pfo«8«nibl« 
(tehngy held in- subordinatiim to relii|[ioa8 prineiple — aU 
which belongs lo dreffs^ iQ«nfier8y and 80t^^l habils, bo far 
a« they may be said to-be Jady like, or otherwise. Should 
any eoiHiulerationv relating io^ one or all of the/M f oiata, 
be aUowed to interfere in the remotest degree with the re^ 
quiremenCs of, religion, it is a proof whenever ih^y do ^o, 
that the standard ^ exeoHence is a wrong one ; and the 
indiiFidiial who qommita so fats^t an error, would do well 
to look to the cons^uenef s, and remedy tho eril before 
it shall be too late* Eeligioo never yet was injttred by 
permitting ^ood taste 40 follow in her train } bat. that 
lovely banetmaid can deserve the name &[ taste^io longer, 
if she attefnpts to step before religion, pr in imy respeet 
%o assume her place. 

Above every other feature which adoim» ihe female 
character,' delicacy stands foremost within the provinee of 
good taste. Not that delicacy which' is perp^uaUy in 
c^iieat of something to be ashamed of, which makes a merit 
of a blush, and simpera^at the false ooostruction its own 
iogenaity has pot ilpon an innocent renmrk.5 this spurious 
kind of delicacy i^ as far removed from good taste, as 
from good feeling, and good tense 'y but that htgh-minded 
delicacy wbicii nmintains its pure and undeiriatmg walk 
alike among^ wdmen^ as in the soci^y of men ; which 
shrinks from no necessary duty^ and can speak when re- 
quired, with seriousness and kindness of things at which 
it would be ashamed Indeed to smile or4o bhish-:-thatt 
delteacy which, knows^ bow l^ confer a benefit without 
wounding the feelingsvof another, and which understands 
>also^ how, and when to receive one — that . delicacy which 
ean give alms without disfAay, andaddce without assump- 
tion ; and which pains not th^ most humble ot suscepti* 
ble being in ereatioli. This is the deHf^acy which forms 
so important a paK of good taste, that wh^ it does net 
exist a$ a natural instinct, it is taught as the 'first j^inci* 
pie of good .manners, and consider«i as the universal 
passport to good society. . ^ 

Nor can this, the greatest chftrm of female ohatacJfcer, 
if. totally nefi^lected in youth, ever be acquired in after life. 
When the mind has teen nceustomed to what -is vulgar, 
or grossj, the fine edge^^f feeling; is. gone* and nothing can 
xeiitareit. It i* c^oij^UMaiirefy easy, xm (brat estemg opon 
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Hfe, tir niiiibtain the ^ge of ttHMight t|lt«oH^e<i, by closMg 
it agniosc every improper iniagfe; bdt A^hen once suck 
images are allawed Ictnjngle with, tlie innFaginatton, so a^ 
to be eonstaiitly revived by.^iieniory, and thus . to give 
tbeie tose to the habitual modeof thinking and conv^^rs- 
iag) the beauty, of the femaie eharacler may indecfd be 
said-to be gotte, and ita glory departed* 

BqX we will eo longer contemplate so otilovely — -bo 
unnatural k picture* Womkn, happily for her, is gifted 
by nature witka quieknees of percebtion, by which she is 
able to detect the earliest approacn of any thing which 
might tend to destroy that high-toned putity of character, 
for whioi}, even kk the days of chiralty, she w«m ^ore re- 
vet^^need and adored, than for her beiaety >tself. This 
quickness of perception in minute and delicate points^ 
with the power which womatr.also possesses of acting 
upon it instantaneopsly, has, in fan^iUi^ s jihraseelogy, ob- 
tained* the name of iact ; and when this natuta.1 gif^ is 
added tp good taste, the two combhied ate of more value 
to a woman in the -social and domestic ^^ireof every*day 
life, thanthe n»08t brilliant intellectaa} endowments could 
be without them, > 

- When a woman is possessed of ^ high decree of tact, 
she sees, as if by a kind of second-sight, when any little 
emergency is Ukely te-ocour;or wben,-to usee more fa- 
miliar 'expression, things do n6t seem likely to go^ right. 
She is thas aware of any sadden turn in conversation, 
and prepared for what it may lead ^o ; but, above all, she 
can penetlrate into the state of mind oi those with whom 
she ie plaeed iii contact, so as to detect the ^thering 
glootti upon 'another's brow, before the m^lital storm shafl 
nave reached any formidable height | to know when the 
tone of voice has altered, When an tin welcome thou^t 
has presented itself, and when the pulse of feeling is beat* 
ing higher or lower in consequences of sorite. apparently 
triffing eircunftstanee which has just transpii^d. 

In these and ionutnerable instances of a similar nature, 
the woman of tact, not only percejves the variationa 
which a^e constantly taking place in the atmosphere of 
social life, but she adapts herself to them wkh a- facility 
which the law of love enables ber to carry out, ao as to 
spare her friends the patin- and arrheyanee^ which so fre* 
quei^t^ arise oot of the4nei% misaianagement of famiUav 
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ftad apparently imiD9|»>rtaBl afiaiis. And Ji#w oft^ do 
tbeae ae^miag trifles— T.- . - . 

"The lighttyuttei-ed, careless^ word'*— 

Ui« wT^ngf jfton»trw!tioa put upon a right meaning — ^th^ 
aeeid«nt»l b^trayaV of wbat there Would have- been do du- 
pUeityin (>aneealing — liow often do the«e wound as. more 
than direct unkindneas. £veii the young feel this some- 
timea too sensitively for their oWn peckce. But while the 
teRBrs they w^ep i 9^ private, attest the severity of their 
sarrbw, let them not, like the misanthrope, turn back w4^h 
hatred or contempt upon the*-worLd which ^hey suppose 
to have injured them ; but let th^m rather learn^this whole- 
eeme lesson, by their own .experienee, so, to meet the pe- 
qoliarities of those vi(ith whom tb^ associate, as to soften 
d<M¥nr the asperities of temper, to heal the wounds of 
morbid feelii^g, and to mmk^ -the eurreni of life run 
amaothly, so ^r as they - have powe? to east the oil of 
peace upoi^ its waters. 

Such then is the general use of tact. Particular in- 
stances of ite operation, would be too minute, and too 
feiniliar, to oeeupy^ with propriety, the pages of a book ; 
for, like many other female excellencies, it i^ rnore valued^ 
ftnd better understood, by the loss a character sustains 
without it, than by any definite form it assumes, even 
when. most iofloent^ial upon the conversation and conduct. 
Thie valuable aoquirejment, however, ca^ never be attainr 
ed withoat the cultivation in early life of habits of close 
obseri^atioii. k is not upon the notes of a piece of music 
on^, iiot upon^ a. pattern of fancy-work, lior^ven upoA 
thet>ages of an.intereetiog book, that the attention ipust 
dk>n.e be brought to bear ; but upon things in general, 
M>', that the faculty of observetion shall become so sharp* 
ofied by constant use,^ that nothing can. escape it. 

Far-beitfrom me to recommend that idle and vulgar 
euriosity, which pei^ps about without a motive, oir, worse 
than that^with a view tp collect materials fOr scandal. 
Obeervation if a faculty which may be kept perpetually 
at woric,' without intrusion or ofience to others.; and at 
theeai»e time, with infinite benefit to ours^ves*. Every 
.object- inr ereation, every sound, every sensation, every 
prodiietioe. either of nikture or of art, supplier food for 
phaervatiooi, whila-ohaeryation in itaturaauppUeA food for 
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ycHiDg ladies, at the very few things they appeiNr to bavtf 
te think about. Geoeraily 'Speaking, they migbt be all 
talked up in the .course of a week. And what is the eon- 
sequeneel It iefarbeyondajett^fortheconseqaeQce t«o 
frequently is, thlit they grow^weairy of theoaselves, then 
weary of others, and kstly weary of life**— of life,^hat pre* 
cioos and immortal gift, which they share with angels, 
and which to 4heai, as to the ingelio host, has beeo he* 
stowed in <$rder that therewith they may glcnrify ite 
graeiotis GH^er.. 

Now, this very weariness, which at the.same tune is 
the most pr^alent disease, and the direct enlai^ty, we 
find amongst yourig women ; sidce it not only niakes them 
useless and miserable^ but drives them perpetually iT>to 
excitement as a momentary relief — thris weaf iness ariees 
out of various causes with which young jp^eop^ are not 
sufficiehtly naade acquainted^ and one of the n^oet powers 
ful of which ia^a neglect-of the habit of ofaserration, 

'^ I have seen ' nobody, and heard nothing torday," is 
the vapid remark of Okie to whom the glorious heayeikst, 
and the fmilful earth, might as well be so much paint aad 
.patchwork; ^ What in uninteresting person !" exelaims 
another, who bus never (ooked a second time at some fiae 
expressive countei»ance«'WheT<) deep f^eiv^ tells its own 
impassioned story, '^i wish some one' would eomeand 
invite us out to tea,'' says a. thi^d, whose household 
library is stored with* books, and whose parents have 
within themselves a. fund Of inteiligeTtce, whieh they 
would be but too happy to comiounieate, could they find 
an attentive listener m their child. ^^Rat my life is so 
monotonous/' pleads a fouYth, ^ and my range of viaioa 
so limited, that I have nothing to observe." > With those 
who live exclusively in towns, I confess this argument 
might have some weight ^aiKl for thie reason, I seppoBe 
it is, that town-br^d yOung women ute^ often more ign^ 
rant than those who spend a portion of their early life^B 
the eountrV — >Bpt certainly becaiiee there is reSfUy l^ss to 
be observed ih tot\'«s, but because the miad, in the midst 
of a muhitude of moving^ images, is cotnparatcrely unim- 
pressed by any. I confess, too, jthere ite someihiiig ha the 
noise and tumult of a crowded city, which stupifies t^e 
mind, thi blunts its perception of hidividbat things, oatil 



like wb^ tbtfiltAg (Ni^eftQl ttMttm#« the ^lnunset^r of 
ftome trM puioarania, nfotk which we ld«k$ ooly with 
regard to the whole, ft&4 forgetful of each iodividual 
.piart* •> 

''It ia true, I haye tjakea Hiy a^euatemed walk in the 
eity^'' ohaervea a fifth youOff womao, '' but I have found 
Aothing to think about*" /What i waa thejre n^ing to 
thiak about id 4he aqualid foimaof wfmt aad, miaery 
whieh 0iet you^ at e?ery turul — Bothli^.iii the disap* 
pointed look pf the patient meudieaot aa you paaaed him 
by 1 — ftothiug in the pale and half-olad moti^r, aeirted on 
the Btepat the rich maa'a dper, fo^ng" her infant taher 
boaom, and ahrooding it with the '' winga of care V'—^Waa 
there nothing in all that waa doing amongat those buay 
thousands, for aupplyiae^ the common wanta of man i the 
dro¥eaof weary auimalg goadedy.atupi^ed, or maddened, 
none of whieh would eir^r^tread ag^io Ihe greensward 
«n the aaountain'a aide, or slake ita tbirat beside the 
woodland brook t— waa ^ere. nothing in the bold and 
^bei|utiful.Qbarger« the boundiag at^edfOr the sleek and 
well-fed eaxriageAierae, eontriMted with. the galled and 
lacerated victians of opprefision, waiting for their round 
-of agony tp eome again 1^>~waa there nqthing in the 
vaatnefta.joConn^s resources, the variety of hit inventiona, 
tha power of combined efibrt, as diaplayed in that per^ 
petaal . sucaeaaion of l«uuir»ea both for. the body and the 
mind t-r-waa there nothing ii) that aspect of order and 
industry, so important to individual, aa well as national 
prosperity 1 — ;wa8 there nothing, in short, in that mighty 
nuuift of humanity, or in. the millionar of pnl^ea beating 
there, with health or aickneas, weal or wo 1 — waa there 
nothing in all this to think about 1 Why, one of our 
late poeta was wont, to weep aa he walked along Fleet- 
a treat and the. Strand; ao.int^nee were his synapathiea 
with that moving boat of fellow-betnga. And can young 
and denaitive jvomen be found to paaa over the same 
ground, and say they find nothing to think ab<>ut ] Still 
leaa could we aspect to meet- with a , being thus imper« 
yious in .the country ; lor there, if human nature pleaaea 
net, she aoay find . 

•* — ; books in tho rnnnrng brooks, 

SiitnKfiu in tftoiiMy end good in ererf thing." 

- - • • 
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Whedier it arises from aft int*lfeettiaf« or a moval de* 
feet, that ty* ^ppy etp^HeiHM is so sefttdm r««tized^ is 
a qoesttofi of some fmportat)«e in the fotmatlon o/ ehat* 
acter. If youn^ ladies really do not wish to be close ^kh 
servers, the evil is a moral oDevOiid reaanot bift saspect 
that mach trath Has here. They wish^ undoshtedly, to 
etijoy evefyamasement -which can be derived f rom ob*- 
servatioa, but^hey do oot wish to- observe ; beeaase they 
eith^ have some little pet sorrow which thvy prefer brood«> 
ing* over to themselves, of some fiavotirite subject of gos- 
sip, whi^ they prefer taUring .over with their .friends, or 
they think k more ladylike not to notice e^nmoti things, 
or more if^terestiag to be abserbsd, to staft vrben spoken 
to, and to spend the greatest portion of their tkne in a 
state of reverie. 

If such be the ehoiee of any fair reader of these pages, 
I can only warn her that the paaishment of her error wiH 
eventually- come upon her, and that A rarely- as she ne* 
gleets in youth to cultivate the expansive And pleasure- 
giving facuky of observation^ *o surely ^H life 'become 
wearisome to her in old age; if not 'before. There are, 
however, many whose error on this point arises solely oat 
of their ignorance of the innumerable advantages to be de» 
rived from a close observation of things in geaeml* Thelt 
Hves are void of interest, their minds run to waste, they 
are constantly pining for excitement, without being con* 
soious of any definite cause for whatlhey sufi^r. T4»eT 
see their more energetic and intelligef^tcompanionsimf- 
mated, iriterested*, and amused, with something which they 
are consequently most anxious to be. made acquainted 
with, supposing ft will* aflfbrd the same pleasure to them ; 
when, to their astonishment, they iad it only some object 
which has for a long time met* their dai^y gaze, virithont 
over having jfnade an impression upon their own minds^ or 
excited a single ideti in connexion with-it. To sueh in* 
d^viduals it becomes' a duty to point oof, as far as we'are 
able, the obstac4es which stand in the way of their derit^ 
ing that instruction and amusement from general and in<v 
/dividual obeervation, which wooM fill up the void of their 
existence, and render them at the same'time more eoo>- 
panionable, and more happy. 

There is a word in our language of most iiRxplieable 
meaning; which by universal consent has become a sort 
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of t m^ w ord imoBgai yoattg^MUcfl, aadby wbteh tk%y try 
Ike woitb of erdry iliiiig,Htt9 Ti^lfiMrdd ils •kiim ufoa their 
attentioD. I mean the word inlerestiug. In vain have I 
eiMieavottred te aUflfchaByde^nitedeiiae to thia ezpret- 
mon^tLM f enefally uaed fay the claas of persons addreiued 
ni thifB WiOrk^ I- oaa-oaly oeojee4ure..that ita ^tgaifieation la 
ayiiofiymouM with^ msiting, tmd that it ia af)^ieabie to all 
whu^ awiikena aeiitiaient, or prodiiaea emottoiiv Hoim* 
ever tbie Juay be^ the fact that a person or m, thing is oath 
aiditred aoMifigat yoaa^ ladies as aninterealing, stamps it 
with irwoieitjaWe obleqey^ «o thet- it is never more to be 
epdMn^ of even tboeght-of $ while, oa the other head, 
whatever ^ proaounoed to be iotems^tkiff, ie coesidered 
worthy of their oiaieet ett^ftitien^ evea though it abeaU 
posaeM^ DO other recoeniBeBdatieti ; aad thus, not only 
nereet end^ heioineS) but ^ooka,. lettera, eonversaitieii^ 
apeeobee, meetnga peblie aed frivate^ frimida, aad even 
le vera, are tried 1^ this univcraal teat, and if they fail hM% 
wo betide the Inejdess Qandkktte for female fav^Mir I 

Of those who have hitherto be^a daires to this all^p^ 
tent word, I would iioiv ask one simple ;qi»estiear-i-Is it n^ 
poaatble to- ereate their own world of interest oat of the 
aMterinhi idiich Providenee liae planed before them 1. or 
naat <tbey by neeessity follow in the train of those wh# 
languish after the ejceilement of fictitious sorrow^ or who 
lexariate^in the falee sentiment of immoral book%and the 
flattery ef unprincipled men, simply faecnnae they find 
them tntereatiogl 

' Nev«r baa there been a delusion more insidious, or 
more widely sptead, than Jthat which jariee^ ont of the 
nrbitrary use of this dangereua and deeeitfuL word, aa 
k- obtains amongst young women. Ask one of them why 
ebe e^nnot read a serious book $' ^he answers^ '^ the style 
ia so uninteresting." >- Ask another why she does not at*> 
tend a pnbiie meeting for the benefit j^ her fellow erea# 
tnrea ; ahe answers thnt ^^sueh meetings have lost their 
interest.'' Ask a third why she does not. make a friend 
of iier ewter ; ahe tells youvthat her sister ^^dioea not in* 
terest " her« And se ony through the whole, renge of pub* 
lie. and private duty, for there is no eall so i^perativei 
and no claim ao sacred, as te eaoftpe being eubmitted te 
thie teat^ aad on the other hand, no sentieMnt that can* 
net be reeonailed,Jie taak tbait eeo&ot b^ nndeftaken, aad 



no tott^nioBsbi]^ thai ettimoi be berne wkk, nmimr tlid 
reeoimnendatio» of having bean introdaeed in an iaieresC- 
lag mamier. 

Of all the obstacles wkieh slaad in iho way af that cx^ 
creisa of the faculty of obserTation, whieh I would so 
earnestly recommend, I beHere there ia none So great aa 
the importance which is atUiehed to the wo^ ^^nterost- 
ing," amongst yoang women. Upon whatever interests 
them, they are sufficiently ready to tm^y thttr powers 
of obsenration ; bat with regard to what does not, they 
pass through the pleasant wi^ of daily life, as if sar* 
roanded by the dreary wastes of a desert; Of want of 
memory, too, they are apt to coaapkin, and from the fro^ 
quency with which this grietaace is spoken of. Mid: the 
little efibrt that is made against it, one wonld rather -aap^ 
pose it an embellishment to the eharactf r than otherwise, 
to be deieient ii^ the power oC recoUeeting. It "is a fact, 
liowever, which personal oxperieneo has not been able to 
controvert, that whatever we really observe we are able 
to remember. Ask one of these fair eomplainers, for in* 
stance, who laments her inability to ren^embet, what co* 
loured dresa was worn by some disHngutsfaed belie, for 
what piece of music she herself obtained the a&ost ap*> 
plauae, or what sabjeet waa chosen by some b^a-ideal of 
a speaker, and it is more than probable her memory wiH 
not be found at faulty because these are the things upoa 
which she has employed her observation ; and, had the 
subjects themselves been of a higher order, an equal effort 
of the same useful faculty, Would have impressed them in 
the same imperishable charactars upon her memory. 

After conaideriog the subject in l^is point of view, how 
important does it appear that we should turn oar attention 
to the power which exists in every human being, and ea* 
pecially during the season of youth, of creating a world 
of interest for themselves, of deviating so far from the tea«> 
dency of popular taste, ni sometimes to Imive the Corsairs 
of Byron to the isles of Greece, and the Gypsies of Seott 
to the mountains of his native land ; and while they look 
into the page of actual life, they will find that around 
them, in their daily walks beneath the parental roof, or 
mixing with the fireside circle by the homely hearthf 
there are often feelinffg as deep and hearts as wamv and 
oxp^rianca aa riahly mught with intarast, as avar- glowed 
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in yer««, or lived in ttfc^ry. There is Bot; diereeannot be 
any want ef interest ia the esereiee of the pympathie» of 
e«jr aatare upon coaamoa thiags, when no aoyel has ever 
tehibited sceaee of deef»er eanotiotiy thaa ebservation bas 
ireirealed to ^Fery,baanaB being^ wbese peveeptioaa have 
beea habttaally aHre to- tbe elaima of weak and ^suffer* 
4ag haiaaorit^ $ aor hiw fietio&ever portrayed sucb pro- 
foand wretei^dtiMs as we may daily find ataoagat tbe 
l^or aad ibe depraved ; aod not wret^Bbednesa alone, f<^ 
wbal languai^e^ of mimic feeling haa ever been feand to 
fi^aal the touabiag patkoe of the fwn aod the srmple- 
keafted 1 Nay, ao far doea imagination fall sbmst of real- 
ity, tbat tbe bigbeat eaioofniam we can pass upon a writer 
of fietion, ia, tbat bia espreaaioaa are *' true, tonatare." 

Tbda ia wbat ^e may. find e^^ery day k actual life, if 
we wiH but look' for it — ii^^Mtyof feeling under all ita 
different forma; the motbar's tender love; the ^her'a 
bigh ambition j hope in ila «arly bod, ita ^rti blikht, aad 
tta fiaal extiactioaf the joy. of youth; the helpTessneaa 
«f old age ; patieaee anderanfieriag ; diaintereated zeal ; 
attoag ^tfa^and calm reaigiiatioa^ AndkabaU we aay tbat 
we- f^l no. iateteat io realitiea of whieb the novel aad 
the drama are but feel^e imitatioaaT It: ia true tbat 
hereeaand'iieroinea do not .strike apoa their bearta, or 
fall pro8tiQa4ey or tarar their hair before ua every day ; but 
I repeat again, that the touching pathoa of trueieeling, 
whiol) all may become aequainted with, if they wiH em- 
ploy their powera of observation upon faamaa life aa it 
exiata arotmd its, haa aothing to equal it . in poetry or fic- 
tion. If, then, we would turn aur atteatton to huinan life 
aa it ia,'aad employ our powera of < ebaervatien upon 
common thinga, we. ahou}d find a never-failing aouroe of 
laterear, aot^ only in the ayioapathiea of our eommoe 
nature, bat in aH which disphiys the wisdom and^^oodr 
n^nn of >tbe Ci^eator ; for this ought ever to be oar bighest 
and ultimate aim in tJ^ exereiae of every feeuhy we poa- 
aeas, to perceive the impreaa of the finger of God upon 
all whieh bia will haa de8igBad,.or hia band baa ur^ted. 

All I have yet aaid on thia aabjeot, bowaver, baa re- 
ferenee only to the beaefit, or the eajoymeat, of the indi- 
Vidaalwho simploya the faculty of obsiervatian^ The law 
of love directs ua to a happier and holier exercise of thia 
Really. No oae eea be traly kiiKt, withoat having aeeua- 
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tomeel th^niMkea in enfVj life to hftbfts of eU»«e efc«ervih 
iioA. Tb^ may be kkid in feeling, b«t nerer in effeei; 
for Icindnese is always eetimated, not by tbe ^ood tt 4^ 
#ires, btit by that wbich it aetnaHy prodoeea* - A woama 
who ia a eloae obaerrer, under tbe inftuonee of tbe Uw of 
love, koe<w» so well wb«C belongfa to soeia) <aiid donrvealte 
comfort, tbat she tiever enters a ro#fn oecupied by a fami- 
ly whofe bappiaess she bas atbettrt, ^vitboiit s«eififf ittv^ 
instant ev^ry trifle opon wlu«h tbat oonfi»rt 'dependa; 
If tbe son is excluded wben it would be more obeerfiii to 
let it 8b4ne ti^ — if tbe cloth ts not spreed at tbe right tiaae 
for tbe aoonatomed meal-^-il^ tbe five is low, Or tbe benrtJi 
i]nswept-*Hr tbe chairs are tiot standing tn^tbe- most in* 
yiting^places, her qiiick eye detects in tta instant wbat in 
Wanting to complete tbe general air a4 eom^att and order 
which it is wonoan^s business to dMTose over her whok 
household ; while, on tbe other band, if b«rattention baa 
nev^r been directed to any of these things, ab« enters tbe 
room witbout looking aronnd her, md site down to ber 
own oeeopatione without once perceiring tbat tbe ser- 
vants are bebkidband with tbe breakfast^ thai tbe Utnds 
are still down on a dark winterVi momnigY that a window 
is still open, tbat a chnir isetanding with its bnek to tbe 
fender, that tbe fire- is smoking for want of better ammg^ 
ment, or that a corner of tbe heartb-rug is tum^-upv 

Now, provided ail other tbingtr are e^al,. wbieh of 
these two women wouM be tbe most agreeable to sit down 
with 1 The answer is clear ; yet, nothing nee^d be want* 
ing in the last, but the habit of observation, to mndet ber 
a more inviting companion. It may pevbapa be surmised, 
if not actmdly said, of tbe other, that ber milMi must be 
filled with trifies, to enable her babrtually to see such na 
are here specified ; but it is n fact confirmed by exp** 
Tjence, and knowledge of the world, tbat ^/qniek. an4 
close observation of little things^ by no means precludes 
observation of greater ; and tkuit ike woman -who cannot 
comfortably sit down antll all these trifitng matters am 
adjusted, will be more likely cban another, whose faculties 
have not been thus ex^ctsed, to perceive, by an instan- 
taneous ghince of tbe eye, tbe peenfiar Hamper of her btin- 
band's mind, as well a6 to discover tbe ' charaetert^ic 
peeuliarities of some interesting gue^i While, on the 
other band, the lireman wbb never notMna these thtnf% 
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wifi bemlefe Wrttyto lose th^ pdint of a thvtit retnark, 
aa^ to fait' to perceive the most interesting features in 
the society With whksh she assoeiates. The faculty of 
observation" i« the same, whatever object' ft may be en* 
gaged upon I and that which is minnte, may sharpen its 
powers, ai¥d i^nfiolate its exercise; as well as that whtek 
is more important. 

^ With Tegard to kindness, it is impossible so to adapt 
o«ir expressietis of g6od*Wi1!, as to rendeV tbem accepta- 
ble, unless we minutely observe tire cha riveters, feelings, 
ftsd ^oatioit of thc^se ar<^und us. ^ Inappropriate kind- 
tosa irnot only a ^aBteof good things, it fa sometimestiti 
annoy^nce-^Bfty, c^ven an oflfence to the sensitive an4 
fastidiooa, because it proves that the giver of the present, 
or the actor in the intended beneiit has been more solicit* 
•oa td diaphty hie own geti'epoaity, than to promote their 
teal good 5 or fee might tiave seen, that, with their habita, 
taatea, aa4 pecaHaritiea, aneh an aet mnsr be altogether 
trseless. ' ^ 

A woman wanting the. habit of observation, though in- 
Saencfed by the kinder feelmgs, Wil^ be guihy of a vast 
amoonttjf inconsistencies, which, summed bp togetber by 
those vrhomlhey have offended, will, in time, obtain for 
her the repirtatfon of being any thin^ but kind in hertreat- 
inent of others. Soch", fdr instancef as walkiiig away at 
a brisk pace, intent apon her own businesa, and leaving 
behind some delicate and; nervous invalid to e^ydure idl the 
ftiortification of negletit. When told of her omission, she 
may hasten back, make a thousand apologies^ and feel 
ireally grieved at her own conduct; but she will not easily 
eonvif^ce the invalid that it would not have shown more 
teal kindness to have observed from the first that she was 
left .behind. N05 there is no way of being truly kind, 
vnthont cultivating habits 6f observation. Nor will stich 
habits eonie to our aid in after life, if they have been ne- 
-glectodin youth. Willingness to oblige, is not all that 
is wanted j or this might supply the defect. Where this 
willingness exists without observation, how often will a 
well-me'ahing person start up with a Vagu^ consciousnesa 
of some omission, look about with awkward curiosity to 
aee what is wanted, blunder upon the "gJ** tbing at the 
wroiig time, and then sit down again, after having made 
every tme dbe UBconftfortaWe, annhimself ridimilotis. 
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(a cobM6^(4i wkh tbe k«lHt of obsenration, bow anu:^ 

real kindness may be practised, even bjTthe most insigiufir 
cant member of a family. . I haTe seen a little child, l&r too 
diifident to speak to the strang^hguest^ stUl watch his pl«te 
at table with such assiduity, mat no wish remained ungrati- 
fied, simply fr<»n having just what the child perceived he 
most wanted, placed silenUy beside him. 

From this humble ^here of oainivte observation, men aure 
generally and very prc^rly ecHisideied ^ excluded. < But 
to women they look, and shall they look in vain, to the 
filling up of this impprtaiU page of human experienced 
Each particular item of the account jpua^ be regarded as 
beneath their notice ; but well do they know, and de^y do 
they regret, if the page is left blaBk> or if th^^siun-total '}$ 
not gireatly to their advantage. 

Observation and attention aite so much ^ same in their 
results, that I shall ^lot c^Hisider them sqpiiratelyy but only 
add a few remarks on the subject of aUentioA as it applies 
to reading. 

There i$ no socisd pleasure, amongst those it basi>een 
my lot to experience, which I esteem more highly thmsk that 
of listening to an interesting book well read,;, i/^n a fii^e^ 
side circle, chiefly con^Kxied of .agreeable and inteUigeni 
wcmien, are seated at their work. In the same way as the 
hmely traveller, after gaining some Ipfty ei^inence, <m the 
opening of 3ome loyely valley, or. the closing of some sua* 
set spene, longs to see the joy he is then feelipg reflected 
in the face of the being he loves best on earth ; so, a^gre^ 
portion . of the enjoyment of reading, as^ experienced by « 
social di^osition, depends upon the same impressions being 
made upon congenial minds at ^he jmnae^ time. I have 
^;K>ken of an interesting book, mell read, because I think 
the art of reading aloud is £ai too rarely cultivfited; and I 
have often been^ astonished at the deflciency which exists oq 
this poi^t, after what is called a finished education. 

To my own feelings, the easy and judicious reading, of a 
well*written book, on a favourite subject, is even more de- 
lightful than, music ; because it supplies the mind, with 
ideas, at the same time that it gratifies the ear and the taste. 
Little do they know of this pleasure, who pass in and out of 
A room unnecessarily, or who whisper ^about their thimble 
or their thread, while this music of the mind is thrilling th^ 
souls of those who understand it ; vid little do they know 
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•f Mcid aiqeyiAeiiii who prafer povuig over die pages <^ & 
book alone, rather thao alh>wm|r oihers to share t^eir plea- 
aure at the same time. I am aware that many bc%oks may 
he weU wcnth reading alone, which are not calculated for 
general readings* 4ind I aip aware also, that every fireside 
oircle is not capable of appreciating this gratification ; but 
I speak of those whieh are; an4'I think that woman, as pe» 
CiQkarly a social beii^, ^ould be careful to urrai^e and 
adjust suoh affairs, as to create the greatest a^iountof social 
pleasure. Of this, however, herea&r. 

It is more to my present purpose, to speak of those 
habits of inattention to which, many youi^ persons unscru- 
polously yield, whenever a book is read aloud. It may be 
remarked, as a -certain proof ojftbeir want of interest^ when 
they rise to leave the room, and request the reader not to 
wait for them ; fpr though politeness may require some cqb- 
ceasion on their i>art, it is a far higher compliment to the 
reader, and indeed to the company in general, to evince an 
interest so great, that rather than lose aoy part of the book, 
they will ask, as a personal favour, that the reading of it 
may be suspended until their return, provided cmly their 
abiience is brief. I have often felt with sympathy for the 
reader on these occasions, the disappointment he must 
expenence when assured by one of his audien<^, that to 
her at least his efforts to give {Measure, and excite interest, 
have been in vaiiv. 

Beyond this there is a habit of secret inattention, of 
musing upon other things whenever a book is read aloud, 
which grows upon the young, uiitjl they lose the power to 
command ^leir attention, even when they would. This, 
however, I imagine to arise in great measure out of the 
want of cultivating the art of reading; for the monotonpiMi 
Ume we so frequently hear, th^d mi^liaced emphasis, and, 
worse than all; the affectation of reading well,, when the 
reader and not the book is too . evidently intended to be 
iietieed, are of themselves sufficient to repel attention, and 
to excite a desire to do any thing rather than listen. * 

Truly has it been said, that '* the sport of musing is the 
waste «f life," fcnr though occasional seasons of mental re- 
tirM&ent are profitable to all, the habit of endless and -aim- 
less reverie, which some young persons indulge in, is a« 
destttiielive to mental energy, as to praSeticel usefulness! 
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Hour. alter hoor gli^ies -en iniAi them tiB»i«riced^ whilo 
thought is jiist kept alive by li t^urreftt of undefined imifcgeB 
flowing through the mind.-^And what remains ? " A weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofHabl^" existence; as burdensome to 
themselves, as Huproductive of good to others* > 

As a dttft^ce against' the encroachmei^sof this insidious 
enemy, it is good to be in earnest about everything we do— 
earnes^in our studies — earnest in our fomiHar occupations 
-—earnest in oiir attachments' — ^but above all; earnest in our 
duties. There is a listless, dreamy, halfish way of acting, 
'which evades the. stigma of direct indc^ence, but which 
never really accomplishes one kuidable purpose. Enthu- 
siasm Is the direct opposite of this ; but in the safe medium 
between this ^treme and enthusiasm, is that earnestness 
which I would recommend to all young persons as a habit; 
Enthusiasm to tl^e mind of youth, is> vaitly more tadking than 
sober earnestness; yet, when we look to tHb end, how often 
do we find that the one is discouraged by difficulties, and 
finally diverted from its object, where tlie other persevereS) 
and ultimately succeeds ! 

Habitual earnestnpess is directly opposed to habitual 
trifling ; and this latter may truly be said to be- the bane <^ 
woman's life. To be in earnest is to go steadily to Work 
with wbaievet we undertake; countfing the cost, ?md weigh- 
ing ^le di$culty, and still engaging in the task, assured 
that the end to be attained will repay us for every efibrt .we 
make. To do one thing and think about another,* to begin 
and not go on, to change our plan so often as to defeat ^our 
purpose, or to act without having formed a plan at all, this k 
IS to trifle, and 'consequently to waste both time and effi>rt. 

By cultivating habitual earnestness in youth, we a^ 
quite the power of^ brhiging all the facuUiee of the itiind 
to' bear upon any given point, wiienever we Imve a pur«- 
pose to accomplish. We do hot then find, at t ho time 
we want to act, that attention has gone astray, thai reso- 
lution cannot be fixed, thattancy has scattered the- mate- 
rials with which w6 were to work, that tasite refoses h^ 
sanction, that inclination rebels, or that-industry chooses 
to be otherwise engaged. No;. such is tl^ power of 
ha^it, that, when -Accustomed from early yodth to be in 
earnest in whatever we do^ no sooner does an opportunity 
for making any laudable efibrt occur> than all these faeuf- 
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ties ftncb powers ftre tearfy at aur ealt; and with their 
eombkied and willing aid, hew much may W attained 
either for <Hir*el«^est)T other* ! 

The* ^reat enemy we have to enconnter, both -in the 
tkse of the faculty of observation, and in the euhivation 
of iiabUs of earnestness, is indolence ; an enemy which 
besetsour path from infancy to age, whieh stands in the 
way of all our best endeavours, and even when a good 
resolution has been fbrmed, persuades us to delay the 
execution- of it. Gould we prevail upon the young to 
regard this enemy as ir really is*, a greedy ihonster fol- 
lowing upon their steps, and ever grasping out of their 
possession, tbeir tiiiie, their talents, and their strength — • 
instead of a pleasant fireside compadion, to be dallied 
with rn their leisure honrs — ^what a serviee would be 
done to the whole human race! for, to those who have 
been the willing slaved of indolence in. youth, it wiUmost 
assuredly become the tyrant of old age. 

The season of youth, then, is the time to oppose this 
enerpy with success ; and those who have quickened 
their powers of observation by constant eicereise, and 
applied themselves with habitual earnestneas to unremit- 
ting efforts of attention and industry, will be in no danger 
of finding Hfe, as it advances, either nninteresiing or 
wedrisome ; or their own portion of experience destitute 
of utility and eiljoyment. 



CHAPTER .VI. 

BEAirTV,.H£ALTir, AND TSWPBR. 

These are personal qualrfieattons universally consider- 
ed to be of great importance to the female sex; ye| is 
there somethings sad in the eontem [Nation of the first -of 
these, so great is the disproportion beftween the estima*> 
tion in which it is regarded by yodng people m general) 
and its real value in the aggregate of homan happiness. 
Indeed, when we tbiilk of its- frailty, its superficial char- 
acter, and the certainty of its final and utter extinction i 
and oonneet these eonsideralions with the inealoulable 
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amoant of amlntioii, •nyy, «a^ fal«e applaftfiQ^ wUeb 
lieauty has excited— we shouU ratheir be ineiiired U^ 
consider it a bane than a blesai0|f te the honftao mce. 

Female beauty has ever been the tbeme of ikispif ation 
with poets, and with heroes, shwe the world began ^ aod 
for all the sips and the follies, -and they are oMmy, for 
which beauty has formed the -excuse, has not man been 
the abettor, if not the cause! Of this habituaraiid sys- 
tematic treachery to his weak siater ont this one point, 
what page — what book ahall contain the record 1 Would 
that some pen more potent than ever yet was wielded by 
a human hand, would transcribe the dark history, and 
present it to his view; for happy, thrice- happy will be 
that era, ii ' it shall ever come, in the existence pf wo^ 
man, when man shall be true to her real interests, and 
when he shall esteem -it his highest privilege to prote^ 
her — not from e^iehanted castles, from jealous rivals, or 
from persona] foes, but from the oaore insidious and fatal 
enemies which lurk ivithin her own heartr-^from vanity, 
from envy, and from love of admiratron. , 

. To prove that I lay no unfounded charge at the door 
of man in this respect, let us look into society as it is. 
The beautiful wotnan ! What court istpaidto her I What 
extravaganees are uttered and committed by those who 
compose her circle of admirers ! She opens her lips ;*-- 
men of high intellectual pretensions are proud to listen. 
Some trifling or vapid remark is all she utters. They 
applaud, if she attempts to be judicious; they laugh, if 
she aims at being gay ; or they evince the most profound 
reverence for her sentiments, if the tone of her expres- 
sion is grave. Listen to the flattery they offer at the 
shrine of this idol of an hour. , No ; it Js too gross — too 
absurd for repetition. One things however, makes it 
serious. Such flattery is frequently at the expense of 
rivals, and even of friends ; so that, whilef these admirers 
foster vanity, they are not satisfied without awaking the 
demon of envy in a soul — an immortal soul, whicb it 
ought t9 hare'tbeen their generous ajid noble aim to 
shield from every taint of evil, and especially from so 
foul a taint as that of envy. 

But let us turn' to another scene in the drama of so* 
ciety. The very same n^n are displaimingnheir unsuc> 
cestui efibrts to obtain ,the (iavour of this heaaty, and 
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rt^ituHng the empttfless and the M\f m{ the remaafk« they 
•e lately np^iauded* Time passes on. The b^afitjr sq 
wof^htprpea begine ta wane. -Other etavs sHme forth la 
thehetnlephere, and younger belles assert superior elarnis 
to admtfatioD. Who, then, remains of all that prostrate 
eircte % Not one ! They iHre all gone aver to the jtmior 
eiaknant, and are Weighing with her at the dieappeintcQent 
of the faded beaoty. - 

This is a dark and melaneholy pietore> bnt fat ks troth 
I appeal to' any who have mixed much in general society, 
who haire either been heatitiffil themsekes, or the coni* 
dliatitof beauty, or who have heen ^eenstomed to hear 
the remarks -of men on these subjects^ *whei» no beauty 
was present. I might ap^al also to the fact, that per* 
sonal beauty amongst wofn^n alone, receives no exmgger* 
ated or undue homage. Were thore tko toeu in the world» 
female beauty would be valued as a cbstrm, but by no 
means tin one of the highest order ; and happily for wo* 
mel), an idea prevails amongst them,' that those who want 
this charm, have the deficiency made tip to them in tal- 
etkt, or in some other way. 

Sti41, there fs so natural and irresisttMe ar. driight in 
gaztng upon hdauty, that I nev^r could understand the 
philosophy of those moralists who wooM endeavour to 
keep frotti a lovely girl, the knowledge that she ^nfas so. 
Her mirror is more ^itbful, and unless that he destroyed, 
the danger is, that ^e will strspect such moral managers 
of some siftister destg»hi ^radeavouring to deceive her o« 
this point, and that, in eonseqaence, .she will be put upon 
thinking still more of the value of a gift, with the pos- 
session of which she is not to he trusted. Far wiser is 
the part of that counseHor of youth, who, convinced that 
much of the danger attendant upon beauty, as a peraoBal 
reeommefidation, arises c^t of low and ignomnt views of 
the value of beauty itself, thus endeavours to show thefoHy 
of attaching iraportaBce to that which the toiieh of dih- 
ease may at any hour destroy, and which time must inev- 
itably efface. 

The more the mind is expanded and enlightened, the 
more it is filled with a sense of what is admirable in the 
creation at krge ; and the more it is impressed with the 
true image of moral beauty, the less it will he occupied 
with the eonsiderattoii of any pefsoaal claim to lattery or 
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»pt>)ft««e» There -^Hl iJwayr be e^irele ef bnmUe cee<> 
diaates for {AToiir turreewding tfae ungiugr4ed steps of 
youth, iwbose iofliiefice will be excited or the nde 6i 
persoaal beauty, perhaps mote than in any other way* 
Withoitt disrespect to the valuable ehrss of eeryaiits^ to 
which I allude, for I are eoDvkiced they know n9t whiutJuif 
db, I taust eiipress my fears, that they are oftea busily ^at 
work upon the young mind, long before the age of Wo* 
naahood, instilling into it theic own low views of .beauty 
as a personal distinction ; and it is againat this influence, 
more espeeklly a^ it begins the earliest, that I. would eaU 
op all the power of moral and mlelleetual expansion, in 
order4o fill the mind as early as possible .with elevated 
thoughts of the craiition in, general, i^id of admiralioQ 
for that part of it which, isiseparate from self., 

A being thus enlightened^ will perceive tbat^idmirajtioi^ 
is one of the higher fseukies.of our nature Makaawn to 
the brute creation, and one, ^e lawful exercise of wbiciH 
affords us perhaps moreenjoyment than any other. Upon 
the right ^employment of this fsoulty • depends mueh of 
the moral tendency of human character. It is,, tberefori^ 
of the utmost importance that we should learn in i^atly 
life to admire only what is truly excellent ; and as there 
is an excellence of beauty, which it \h consonant with the 
higher attributes. of oun nature that we should adl mire, it 
necessarily follows, that to search for beauty as an es* 
sence pervading the univ^rse^ -is. an employment not uur 
worthy of an intetligeni afid immortaL beiug. 

Let us then examine, so far as. we are abl^ to do S9, 
'* the. treasures of earth, ocean, and air j?' and we shall see 
that it has pleased- the all- wise Creator, to diffuse the 
prin(iifrte.of beauty over every region of thewarld« The 
deep s^, into whose mysterious caves no human eye can 
penetrate, is full of it* The blue ether, and the sailing 
clouds, sun, moon, and ^rs, are they not beautiful 1 and 
the fVuitf ul garden-of the earth, wherever nature smiles 1 

" How bstautiftiris all thia visible world f* 

Not beautiful in its brightness piid sublimity alone, but 
beautiful wherever the steps of Deity have trod^ — wher* 
ever the hand of thp divine artificer has been empk>yed, 
from the golden glory of a sunset cloud, to the gossamer 
thread on wfaickare strung the pearls of mornin|[ dew. 
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Now^ ]9i mt mA wh«|l|ei a mind, babituaUy emgmg^d 
ia^ihe «oaienplation q£ sabjecu.sjo^ as these, W4»ttld be 
likely to iite dtveHed frpm ite noble but natural e'j^rciBe, 
by vulgav e»Ieulatioiis vqtotk 4he co«p«trative beauty of a 
ftoe'l No, it woukl^be perfectly aware, where such 
beauty did exist ; but it would aUo be impreetied with the 
imf ertMit fact, that in relation to the wondrous and magf- 
niiceni whoIs> ita own share of beauty constituted so 
small a party as .seareeiy to be worthy of li passing 
thought. - ' 

Those who are ac^astOBBefl to . enlightened i^iews on 
this subject, wjll know also that there are difierent kinds 
of personal beauty,, amongst indiieh^ that of fojm and 
ooloaring h^ds a very inferior rank. There is a beituty 
of expression, for initance^ of sweeinesSi of. nobility, of 
inielhsctual refinem^ent, of Reeling, of animation, of meek^ 
ness, of resignation, and mSny other kinds of b^suty, 
which may all be allied to ib» plainest features, and yet 
may remain, to give pleasure, long after the bioomioig 
eheek has faded, and i^lver gray has mingled with the 
hair. And bow far mo r^ powerful in. their influence upon 
others^ are sonae of these kinds of beauty K for, after- all, 
beauty dep^ds more upon the movements of the.fac^, 
than upon the form of tbe features, when at rest ; and 
thus, -a countenance habitually nnder the influence of 
amiable feelings acquires a beauty of the highest order, 
from^tbe frequency with which such leelings are theorigi- 
pattng cause of the movements or expressions .which 
stamp their character ^^^ it*' 

^ho has not waitedlW the first opening of the lips of 
a cdebrated belle, to see whether her ekums wquU be 
supported by / ^ , 

** The mind, the mo sic brekthing from her ftice ;" 

and who hks not oecastoni^ly turned ^way repelled by 
the utter blank, or worse^ than blanks whieb the simple 
movement of the. month, in speaking, or smiling, £as 
revealed 1 . /- . - 

The lawuage of poetry diescribes tbe loud lapgh as 
indicative of the vulgar mitid ; ^pd certainly there are 
expressions, conveyed, even througb the medium o(jl 
smiie^'^ieh nee<l not Lavcter to inform us that refine- 
ment of feeling, o? elevntlon of soal, have littfo to dp with 
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the feir eonnteitiftfMe on fi4iieh they ftre i mp i '^ at e d. On 
the i»ther hand, there ere plain women aometitnee met 
with in society, erery movement of whose featuree is in- 
stinct with intelligence : who, from Hie jKenuiine bearu 
warm smiles which play about the mouth, the sweetly 
mbdnlcfcted voice, and the lighting up of an eye that loeki 
as if it coald ** comprehend the universe," become perw 
fectly beat»tif ul to those wbo onderstand them, and still 
more so to those who live with them, and love them. 
Before such pretensions to beauty as these, how soon do 
the pink and white of a merely pretty face vanish into 
nothing! 

Yet, if the beaaty of ezprension shonid be leas popniar 
amongst women, from the crrcumstance of its bemg lean 
admired by men than that of mere form and complexion, 
they do .well in this, as in ev^rv other dispnted qaestion 
of ultimate good, to look to the end. Men have been 
found whose admiratioti of beanty Was so great, that they 
have actually married for that alone^ content, for its 
sake^ to dispense with the presence of mind. And What 
ha« been the etad to them, or rather to the luckless beings 
whose misfortune it was to be the objects of their choice 1 
T— A neglected and degraded lot, imbittered by the fret- 
fulness of disappointment on the part erf* their hnabands ; 
while, on the other hand, women, whose attractions have 
been of a more intellectual nature, have maintained their 
hold upon the affections of their companions, throngh life^ 
even to the unlovely season of old age. 

But, id addition to the insufficiency of mere besnty^ 
there is another cause why men are so CrequeAtly disap- 

tointed in selecting merely pretty wivtss. They h«ve a 
abit of supposing that if a woman is pretty, and not .very 
elever, she must be amiable. Yet, how often do we find 
that the most wayward temper, the most capricious will, 
and beyond all calci^lation the most provokii^ habit^ are 
connected with a weak and xraenlighten?^ mind. And 
added to all this^ there ia the false position tbeypoag 
beauty has held in society, the flattery to which ahe has 
been exposed, the dominion she has been permitted to 
assert), the triumph she has been acenatonfed to feel over 
others, the atr^i^th her inclinatio«s from conatant.induU 
Ijfence have Attained-*all the aeheve to be contended withi 
in addition to the incapacity of Jmt imbe^ile^ end undia^ 
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ciplined mind j and surely of thfis catalogue of evils, any 
one mfght be sufficient to counterbalance the advantages 
of mere personal beauty in a companion for life — a com- 
panion who is to tread with her husband the rough road 
of experience, and wh6se influence upon his character 
and feelings will not end on this «ide the grave. ' 

Let OS, however, not think hardly of the feeble-minded 
beauty, simply as such. She is as litile to be blamed for 
the natural imbecility of her mental powers, as to be com- 
mended for h^r pversonal charms. Both" are to her the 
appointments of a wise Prdvidence ; but as both com-' 
bined are the means of exposing her 'to evils for which 
she is really to be pitied, so she ought lo be kindly pro- 
tected from fhe dangers to which she is exposed ; and 
since she possesses not in herself Sufficient perception to 
know, that.tn consequence af her beauty she is made to 
occupy a false position in society, fr6m which she wili 
assuredly have to descend, it becomes the duty of all who 
have her happiness at heart, to warn her, that in her 
intercourse with the world, she wMist not look for a sin- 
cere and disinterested friend in man. / 

I am far from asserting: that there are not instances 
of noble and generous-hearted meti, who know how to be 
the friend of woman, and the protector of her true inte- 
rests; yet, such is the general tone of social intercourse, 
that these instances are lamentably rare. 

The most objectionable part, however, of what I ;p^ould 
call the minor n^oralsof social life, as regards the subject 
of female beauty, has not yet been alluded to. Man is 
sincere in one sense, in his admiration of ""real beauty 
while it lasts; and if when the ruling star begins to wane, 
he suns himself in the rays of another luminary, he is still 
faithful to beauty as the object of his worship, though the 
sifpposed divinity may be invested in a different shrine. 
If, then, his professions oi admiration were offered only to 
the really beautiful. Scarcely one woman in a' hundred 
would be injured by the personal flattery of man. But, 
unfortunately, that large projpprtion of the female sex, 
who are not exactly prefty^ nor altogether plain, are ex- 
posed to the same system of flattery, for charms which 
they really do not possess. I have often wondered 
whether there ever was a woman so destitute of personal 
attractions, that no man, at some time or other of her life, 
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Iia,d erer told ^er she was beautifu] ; and it k a well- 
known fact, that the more we doubt our possession of any 
particular attraction,. the more agree^le is every assur^ 
anca from others that such attraction does exist. 

Thus there is an endless train of mischief let in upon 
the minds of the young and inexperienced, by what men 
are accustomed to regard in the light of harmless plea- 
santi^y, or as an almost necessary embellishment to pol- 
ished mannars. It may be said, that the plain woman 
bas vher glass, to which she can refer for never-failing 
truth. It is true, she has ; but there is a vast diiference 
l^jtween looking for what we do not wish to see, and for 
what we do. Besides which, when a young plain woman 
first mixes in society, she sees the high distinction which 
mere beauty obtains for its possessor, and she finds hert 
self coBAparatively neglected and forgotten, tn her home 
she is doubtless valued in proportion to her merits^ but 
in company, what avail the kind and generous heart 
which beats within her bosom, the bright intelligence of 
her mip4, the cordial response shje would o filer in return 
for kindness, th^ gratitude, the generous feelinjg^ which 
animate her soul 'i Who, in all that busy circle, cares to 
call forth these 1 Nay, so little do allor any of them 
avail her in society, that she begins in time to suspect 
she is personally repulsive ; and wliat woman of sensitive 
or delicate feelings ever conceived this idea of herself, 
li^thout experiencing, along with it, a strange sense of 
loneliness and destitution, as if excluded from the fellow- 
ship of social kindness — shut out from the pale of the 
lovely, and the beloved] If, then, the treacherous voice 
of man but whispers in Her ear, that these hard thoughts 
about herself have n9 foundation, who caij >Yonder if she 
is fognd too ready to ** lay the flattering unction'* to her 
heart 1 or who' can wonder if the equanimity of her mind 
becomes disturbed by a recurrence of those painful 
doubts, occasionally to be dispelled by a reciirrence of 
ihat flattery too % 

To ypimg women thus circumstanced, I would aflfec- 
tionately say — Beware ! Beware of the unquiet thoughts^ 
the disappointment, the rivalry, the vain competition, the 
fruitless decoration, and all that train of evils which ensue 
from vacillatikig between the, two extremes of flattering 
hopes, and mortified ambition. Go home, then, and con- 
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8$iU your mivr;or ; bo IJaUehood will be there v Go hom^ t 

abd find, as yon have often done before, that even without 

beauty, you can make the fireside eirele happy there ; 

IM)r deeo) your lot a hard one. From many dangers 

attendant Upon beauty you are safe, from many aorrowa 

you are exeiyipt^i above all, should you become a wife, 

from that which is^ ))erfaa{>s, the greatest calamity in 

womanV historyi the loss of her ^uabaad's k>Ve, because 

the charms foe whici> alone he valued her, haVe vanished* 

This never can be your airpexience, and so far you are 

blest. 

If {^ersoiml beauty be so gr^aat a good as men perauade 
us k is, how important does it become to knew that there 
ia no certain ^iwy pfpreseryiug this treasure,, but by a 
strict regard to health I We hear of the beauty of ex» 
treme delicacy, of the beauiy of^ a slight hectic, and 
sometimes of the l>eauty of ^constitutional^ebility and 
languor, but who ev^t yentuiri^ to speak of the beauty of 
diseased And yet, all these^ if not treated judiciously, 
or checked in time,, will infallibly become disease. On 
the other baud, we hear of vulgar, health, of an unlady- 
like bloom, and of too much strength, giViag an air of 
independence unbe^onnng^to the female character. Sin- 
cerely wishing that all who hold these sentimients^ jmay 
mpke the best U;Se of the- advantages of illness, when it 
does fall ^o their lot, we will pass on to consider the ad- 
vantages of health as one o( the ^reateat of earthly 
blessings.- , -, ', j 

Perfeci health was the portion of our first parents 
while Paradise was yet untrodden, save by the steps of 
sinless men^ an^ angels. Since that time, it has become 
rarely the experience o{ any of the human faniiJy to be 
altogether Exempt from disease; yet so mucb are the 
suiferipgs of illness mitigated by the skill of modern aei<r 
ence, and the comforts of civilized life, that a alight 
decree of bodily indisposition is looked upon as an evil 
scarcely worth the pains which auy systematic means of 
remedy would require. 

It is only when health is lost, and lost beyond the hope 
of regaining it, that we becon^e sensible of its i^eal value. 
It is theJ^ we tax the ipg^nuity of the physician, and the 
patience of the nurse, to Wing u|. back, if oply so near as 
to stand upon tbe' v^rge of tl^t |«gien'af bappiaef^sXrona 
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whiek w6 aire expellecT. It is then we 6e« the 'fellf of 
those who play upon the hrink of the precipice which 
separates this beatitifu] and blessed region from the 
troubled waters below, it is then we resign our wealth, 
oar friends, our-countrj^, and our home, in the hope of 
pqrehasiog this treasure. It is then we feel that, although 
when in the possession of health, we neglected many op- 
portunities of kindness^ benevolence, a»d general useful 
■ess, yet when deprived- of thk blessiiig. We would kneel 
at the footstool of Mercy, to ask those opportunities 
again, in order that we may Use ^hem better. 

In early youth, however, little of this knowledge can 
be experimentally acquired. Little does the pampered 
ohild of fond and indulgent parents know what illness is to 
the poor and the destitute ; or what it Inay be to her when 
her mother's hand i^ cold and helpless in the tomb, and 
when her own head is no longer sheltered by a father's 
roof. Thus we fitHJt youngp girls so often practising a 
certain kind of recklessness ami cjontempt of health, nay, 
even Encouraging, I will not 'say^iafTecting, a degree of 
delicacy, feebleness, arid liability to bodily ailments^ 
which, if they Were not accustotned to the kindest attend 
tions, would be the last calamity they would wish' to^ 
bring upon thertlsehres. How important is it for -such 
individaals to remember, that the constitution of the 
body, as well as that of the mind, is, in a good degree, of 
their own forming; that the season o/ youth is thetime. 
when the seeds of disease are most generally soWn ; and 
that no one thus circumstanced, can suffer a loss of health 
without- inflicting the penalty" of anxious solicitude, and, 
frequently, of uni^emitting^ personal exertion,^ upon those 
by whom she is surrounded, of beloved. ' • 

' Fanciful and iH-disciplin'ed yoiing women ere a^^ to 
think it gives them an attractive air, and looks like an 
absence of selfishness, to be indifferent about the preser^ 
vation of their health; and thus they indulge'the most 
absurd capriciousness with respect to their diet, some- 
times refusing altogether to eat at proper thnes, and 
eating ifiost improperly 5 at others, running about upon 
wet grass with thin shoes, as if they really wish-ed totAke 
cold, making no difl^rence between their summer and 
their winter clothing, 01? casting off" a warm dress for an 
erenipg^party J refusing to take' medicine when necessary, 
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or iakifig it niHianctioiied by their parentttv^ or their best 
advisers; all these they appear to toneider as most 
engaging features in the female character. But there 
are those who. could tell them such conduct is, in reality, 
the most consummate selfishness, because it inevitably 
produces the effect of making them the. objects of much 
necessary attention, and of infliciing an endless cata- 
logue of troubles and anxieties upon their friends. How 
soon does the stern discipline of life inflict its own punish- 
ment for this (oily ! but, unfortunately; not sooa enough-, 
in all instances, to stop the progress of the host of mda- 
dies which are thus produced*. 

Lex it not for a moment he supposed, tbftt I wotitd 
recommei^4 to young women oVer-splicitude on the score 
of health; f9r,.I believe^ nothing is more likely than this 
to induce real or fancied indisposition. Neither would I 
presume to interfere with the proper province of .the 
physician ; yeC am I strongly disposed to think, that if-the 
rules I am about to laydowu ^wexe faithfully adhered to, 
that worthy and important gervoniige would much lees 
frequently be found beside the couch where the bloom of 
youthful beauty wastea away. \' 

My first rule,i«, to let one hour every- day, generally 
two), and sometimes three, be spent in takii^ exercise in~ 
the. open air, .either -on horseback or on foot. Let no 
weather prevent this; for, with strong boots, waterproof 
cloak, and limbrella, there are few situatiops where an 
hour's walk, at some time or other of the day, may- not 
be accomplished; and when the air « is damp, there is 
sometimes, more need for exercise, than when it is dry» 
I am perfectly aware of the uupleasantiiess of all this, un- 
less when regarded as a duty^ I am aware, too, that 
where the health is good^ it appears, at tinves, a work of 
supererogation ; but I am -aware, also^ of the differ enee 
there is in the slate both of mind and body, between sit- 
ting in the house, or by the &re all day, and taking, 
during some part of it, a brisk and healthy walk. 

How often have I seen a restless, weary, discontented 
beifig, moving froim chair to chair, fiuding comfort in 
none, and tired of every. employment.; with contracted 
and uneasy brow, complexion dry and gray, and eyes that 
looked as if their very vision was scorched up. How often 
have I seen such a b^ng come in Sxom a winter's walk, 
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witH the eonnteimitoe of a perfect Hebe, with the energy 
Qf ana invigorated mind beaming Tbrth from- her eyes as 
beautiful as clear, af>d with the benevolence' of a youn^ 
warm heart reflected in the dimpKng fre^ness of a sunny 
smile. How pleasant is it then to resume the half-finishh- 
ed wdrk — how refreshing the social meal — how inviting 
the seat beside the' glowing hearth — ^how frank and f^ee 
the intercourse with those who form the circle there! 
And if sfieh be the effect of one single walk, how benefi- 
cial mnst bfrlbat of habitual ei:erci8ey upon the condition 
both of mind and body ! 

Were ii possible for human calenkitioq to sum up all 
the evils resulting from want of exercise, the catalogue 
would be too tippAl ling. Ail those disorders which in com- 
mon parlance, and for want of a mere definite and scien- 
tific name, are called bilioas-~«nd, truly, their name is 
legion— are n^atnly to be attlributed to this cause. All 
head-aches, want of appetite^^ pains under the shoulders, 
side-ache, cold feet^ and irregular circulation, provided 
there is no positive disease, might, in timf^, be remedied 
by systematic attention to exercise. Of its effect upon 
the temper, and the general tone of the mind, we hate yet 
to speak ; but certain I am, that no actual calamity indict- 
ed upon weman, ever brought with it more severe or ex* 
tended sufieiings, than tho^ which result from the h^bit- 
iial neglect of exercise.- 

My next rule is — 1& retire early to rest. Wherever I 
meet with a pale, melancholy young woman, highly nerv- 
ous, easily excited, unequal in het temper ; in the early 
part of the day languid, listless, discontented, and fit for 
nothing ; but when evening comes on, disposed for con- 
versation, brisk and lively ; I feel morally certain, that 
such a one is in the habit of sitting up late — perhaps of 
making herself extremely interesting to her friends beside 
the midnight fire ; but I know also, that such a one is emi- 
nently ii> danger of having reconrse to stimulants to keep 
up the activity of her mind; and that during more than 
b*lf her life— during the morning, that most valuable por- 
tion of every day— ^he is of littfe value to society ;' and 
well wiH it be fot^ her friends and wear connexions, if her 
listlessness and discontent db not render hei^ companion- 
ship worse than. valueless to them. 

My next ralf is to eat regularly, so hr as it can be 
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doEYe conveniently to others — at regular timet, and in 
regular quantities ; and this I believe to be of more con- 
sequence than to be very partrcukir about the nature of 
the food prartacken of, pt'ovided only it is simple and nu- 
tritious. I kno\y that with a sickly appetite, or where the 
constitution is under the influence of disease, it is impos- 
sible to do this, but much tnay be done while in a state of 
health, by striving againstthat capricious abstinence from 
food, especially m theearly partof the day, which by cer- 
tain individuals is thought ratherlady-like^nd becoming. 
I doubt not but this may be the case, so f^r as it is becom- 
ing* lo look pale, and lady-like to be the object of atten- 
tion — to be pleaded, with by kimd friends, and pitied by 
strangers: but the wisdom and the utility of this system" 
is what I am not the less disposed to call in question. 

It is a great evil in society, that the necessary act of 
eating is looked upon too mtrch: as a luxury, and an inckil- 
gence. If we regarded it more as a simple act, the fro* 
quent recurrence of which was rendered necessary by the 
absolute wants of the body, we should be more disposed 
to consider the proper regulation of this act, as a duty 
within our power to neglect or attend to.* We should 
consequently think Httle of each particular portion of food 
set before us, and the business of eating would then be 
despatched as a regular habit, attentioti tp which could 
afibtd no very high degree of excitement or fftlicitjr, while 
at the ^me time it could not be heglected without serious 
injury. 

My next rule is, to dress according te the season ; a 
rule so simple and so obvious in its relation to health, as 
to need no comment. 

Thus far my remarks have applied only to the subject 
of health, where it is enjoyed. The loss of health, is & 
theme of far deeper interest, as it separates us from many 
of the enjoyments of this world, and brings uiEi nearer to 
the borders of the world which is to comie. 

It is a remarkable featu^fe in'connexichi with the consti- 
tution of woman, that she is capable of enduring, with 
patience and fortitude, far beyond that of the stronger 
se*, almost e^ery dtg^ee of bodily suffering. It is true, 
that she is more accustomed to such suffering than man ; 
it is true also that a slight degree of indisposition makes' 
less diflR^rence in, her amusements and occupations than 



in his. S(il there if a strength and a beauty in her char- 
acter, *when labouring under bodily afHicjLien, of which 
the heroisna of fiction affords but a feeble imitation.—^ 
Wherever woman is the jnost flattered, courted and inda^lg- 
ed, she is the least admirable ; but in seasons of trial her 
highest excellences shine forth ; and how encouraging in 
the reflection to the occupant of a sick chamber, that 
while the busy circle?, in which she was wont to move;, 
close up her vacant place, and pursue their cheerful 
rounds as gaily as* when she was there — that while ex- 
cluded from participation in the merry laugh, the social 
meeting, and the cordial intercourse of former friends, she 
is not excluded from more intimate communion with 
those who still remain ; that she can still exercise a moral 
and religious influence over them, and. deepen the im- 
pression of her affectionate and earnest counsel, by exhi- 
biting the Christian graces ef patience under suflering, 
and resignation tp the will of God. 

Yes, there are many enjoyments in the chamber of 
sickness — enjoyments derived from the absence of temp- 
tation, from proofs of disinterested aflfection, and from 
the unspeakable privilege of having the vanity of earthly 
things, and ihe realities of the eternal world, brought near, 
and kept continiu^lly in view% How are we then made 
acquainted with the hollowness of mere profession ! How 
much that appeared to uf plausible and attractive when 
we mingled in society, is now stripped of its false, colour- 
ing, and rendered repulsive and odious ! while, on the 
other hand, how much that waa lightly esteemed by the 
world in which we moyed, is discovered to be worthy of 
our admiration and esteem ! How much of human love, 
where we most calculated upon finding it, has escaped 
from our hold ! but then, how much is left to succour and 
console US) from those upon whose kindness we feel ta 
have but little claim f , 

Experience is often said to be the only true teacher j 
but illness often crowds an age of experience into the 
compass of a few short days. Often while engijaged in 
the active avocations of lilip, involved in its contejiding 
interests, and led captive by its allurements, we wish in 
vain that a jUst balance could be maintained between the 
value of the thiqgs of time and of eternity. It is ^e 
g;reate«t privilege of illness, that, if rightly regarded, it 



sd}iiftl» tfi^ bftfa»M(«, and keep* h trne. From tfaa bed of 
sickness, we look iMujk upon the business, which, asbort 
ttm«» ago, tfbflg[)rbed ou? ver^ b^g:. What is it then ? 
A mere atr»ggle for . the food wf^ ^l^ih^ng of a body 
aboi|.€ to notice T^irh the 4ost. We look back at the 
pleasures we bMVt lelt. What are tliey 1 The sport of 
tmant children, wkeft they should have been learning to 
be wise and good.. We Joak back upon ther objectii 
which engaged oar aff^tions. HoW is it T - Have the 
stars all vanished fron our hearen 1 ' ifarve the flowers all 
faded from out earth 1 How can it be 1 Alas I our a^ 
fections have been mlsplac^j We have not loved 
supremely oolywhat was lovely in the sight of Gcrd : and 
merciful, most mepciful is the warning ^oice, Bot yet too 
late, to tell us that He who feftmed ti^ btittian heatt, has 
an unquestionable right t6 cflaim his ofhw 

I am not one of those "who would jspeak of religi<>n as 
especially ca]calal,e4for the chamber of aicknesa, add the 
bed of death ; because I beliete it-is^ e(|uaily iiDportant- tor 
choose religion as Mr portion tn ilhtes«r ^ ^^ health — in 
the bloom of youth, as on the berdei of the grave. I 
believe also, that in r^lity^ that being is in as anrfcil a 
condiiian, who live^ otrfrom day to day in thepossei^sion 
of all temporal blessioffs, wttho«tt religion', aa he who 
pines upon a bed^f earring, wkhoat it. Bat if the ne- 
cessity of religion be the same, ita consolatitnis are far* 
more powerfally fek,^ when deprived by sickaessof every 
other stay ; and often do tbne darkened chamber and the 
weary coucb, display such evidence of the power and the 
conde^enaion of I>ivine hnre, that even the stranger aC« 
kiiowl«dge4( it is btftter to gd to the hoiiae of mDunung, 
than of fe^stiBg.^ 

It is when the. feeble step has trod for the iaafr time 
upon nature's verdant carpet, 4vban the dim eye has look- 
ed its last upon the greeir earth and sunny sky, when the 
:weary body has almost ached and pinea its kusrt, when 
hnraau kill ean-db no ti»OFe, and kindness bar offered its 
last relief — ^it is then, that we see the perfect adl^ptation 
of the promiset of tke gospel to feeble nat are's utmost 
need f and while we -contemplate the depths of the Be- 
deemer's Jove, and hear in anticipation th^ welcome of 
angels to Ae parcloi^d-sinfiet, and aee upon his faded lipa 
the MRile of ^veriastifltg peaee^ we look from that solemn 

6* 
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806ne:onc« more into the world, cud wonder st themad^ 
BeM and the foKy of its infttaated slaves. 

M\ these ar« privileges, if only to feel tfaem -as^a mens 
spectator; and never ought sy'ch scenes to be avoided on 
account of the patnfbl iyxapAtby whick the sight of 
human suffering naftiirallj occasions. Yooog people are 
apt to tKiok it is not their "business to Wait upon the sick, 
tnat their, seniors ar0 H^t^- fitted for such service, that 
th^y shall make some serioas miatake, or create some 
inconvenience by their want of. knowledge ; or at all 
events, they hold themselves excused. Yet is there many 
a sweet young, girl, who, in coneiequenee of family afflic- 
tion, becomes initiated in these deep mysteriss of Chris- 
tian charity, before her willing step has lost the playful 
elasticity of childhood ; knd never did the maturer virtues 
of the female character appear less lovely from such pre- 
cocious exercise; ^i should rather say, there was a ten- 
deimeas of feeling, and' a power of sympathy derived from 
early ac^oaintanoe with human sufertng, which remains 
with wojfnan till tke end of life, and constitutes alike the 
chami o( yonth, and tke attraction of old a^e. 

J have dwelt long upon the privileges of illness, both 
to the sufferer and her fr4ends,'because I believe that all 
which is ooble, and sweet, and patient, and disinterested 
in woitian^s nature, is often thus ^called forth ; as well as 
all that IS' most eaoouragijig in tbe exemplification of the 
Christian lOharacter. But I must again advert to 

** Wonlaix jh our hours of ease ?' 

and here I am sorry to^ say, we sometimes fitid a fretfal- 
ness and petulance under the infiiction of slight bodily 
ailments, which are as much at variance with the moral 
dignity of woman, as opposed to-h^r religious influence. 
The root of the evil, however^ Ilea not so often in her im- 
patience, as in a deeper aeeret of her nature. . It liestnosC 
Trequently in what I am compelled to acknowledge as tbd 
besetting- sin of womali--*-her desire to be an object ♦f 
attention. From thia desire, how .many little coughs, 
slight head*aches, sadden paine, attacka of foiatness, and 
symptoms of feebleness are complained of^ which, if 
alone, <nr in the company of >those whose attentions are 
not agreeable, would scarcely occupy a thought. Yet it 
is astoniahing: bo^ such batata gain groimd, and renmin 
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witb tho«e who i»ve ki^uiged them in y<mth, Itmg after 
such complaints have ceased to call fer<h a single kind 
attention, or to engage -a single patient ear. 

Youth is the only tin>e to prev^ent this habit fixing 
itself upon the character ; and it might be a wholeisome 
truth for all women to bear iu mind, that although polite* 
ness may sometimes c6mpel their friertds to appear to Its- 
ten, nothing is-really so wearisome to others, as frequent 
and detailed accounts of our own little culments. It is 
good, therefore, whenever temptations ariae ^. make 
these trifling grievances the subject of complaint^ to think 
of the poor, and the really' afflicted; It is good to visit 
them also, so far as it may be suitable^ jn their seasons of 
trial, in order Hiatwe.may go home, ashamed before our 
families, and ashamed in the sight of Gdd, that our com- 
paratively slight trial49- should excite a single icnurmurlng 
thought. 

Besides, if there were ao other check upon these 
habitual complainers, surely the cheerfulness of home 
might have some effect ; for who can be happy seated he- 
side a companion who is always in -" exerueiating pain," 
or who fancies herself so 1. There are, besides, maay 
alleviations to temporary suffering, \vhich it is not only 
lawful, but expedient to adopt. Many interesting books 
may be read, many* pleasant kinds of work may be done, 
during a season of slight indispositi^ ; while on the other 
hand, every little pain is .made worse by dwelling upon it, 
and especially by doing nothing else.; 

The next consideration which occurs in eonnexton 
with these views of health, is that of temper ; and few 
young persona, I believe, are aware how much the one is 
dependent upon the ether. Went of exercise, indigestion, 
and many other causes originating in th^Jiftate of the 
body, have a powerful effect in destroying the sweetness 
of the temper ; while habitniil exercise, regular diet, and 
occafi^onal change of air, are amongst the most eertain 
means of restoring the temper from any temporary de- 
Yttngement- 

Stilt, there are eonstitutional tendencies of mind, as 
well as body, which seriouslya^ect the temper, and which 
remain with us to the end of. life^ as our blessing, or our 
bane j just in proportion as they ace overruled by. our own 
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WBicbfolaesfli Mid care, operating kteoimeitioii with the 
work of religion in the heart. 

It would require TolumeB, rather than page^^ to giye 
any distinct analytia of temper, so various are the char- 
acteristics it assumas, so vast its influence up#n social 
and domestic happiness. We will, therefore, in the pre- 
sent histance, confine oqr attention to a few important 
facts, in connexion with this suhject, whieh it is of the 
utmost eondeqttence that the young should bear in mind. 

In the first place, jll-temper shouM always be regarded 
as a disease, both in ourselves and others; and as such, 
instead ^bf either irritating^ or increasing it, we should 
rather endeoronr to subdue the symptoms of the disease 
by the most careful and unremitting efibrta. A bad tem- 
per, althockgh the most pitiable of all infirmities, from the 
misery it entails upon its possessor, is almost invariably 
opposed by harshness, severity, or contempt. It is true, 
that all symptoms of disease exhiUted by a bad temper, 
have a strong tendency to call , forth the same in our- 
selves; but this arises in great measure from not looking 
at the case as it really is. If a friend or a relative, for 
instance, is afflicted with the goui^ hew carefully do we 
walk past his foot stool,, how tenderly do we remove every 
thii^ which can increase bis pain^ how softly <io we 
toueh the afected part. And why should 'We not exercise 
the same Itind feeling towards a brother or a sister af- 
flicted with a bad temper, whieh, of all hnoian maladies, 
is unquestionabfy the greatest 1 

I knew it is ^iflioult--^nay, almost impossible, to prac- 
tise this forbearance towards a bad temper, when not 
allied to a generous ^eairt — ^^hen na atonement is after? 
wards ofibred for the pain which' has been givm, and 
when no evidence exists of the ofiender b^ing so much, 
as conscious of deserving blan^e. But when concession 
is made, when tears of. penitence are wept, and when, m 
moments of returnii;ig confidence, that luckless tendency 
of temper is candidly confessed, and sincerely bewaiM ^ 
when all the difl*erent acts committed under its in^ence 
are acknOwledfi^ed to have b^en 'wrong, how complete 
ought to be the reconpiliatien thus begun, and how 
zealous our endeavours for the future to avert the conse* 
quences of this sad calamity! Indeed, if these who are 
not equally tempted to the sins of teipper, and Who think 
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ftA«l speal^ barshly o{ m for such tratisgres^ions, could 
know, the agOQy tbey entail upoa tbase utbo coimpit 
tkem — the yearnijtg of an affectio&ate heart tqrwardef a 
frieitd.thQs ^stxanged — ^e baoailiatioQ of ap^roud spirit 
after having tbufr exposed its weduiess-'-4he bitter refi^c- 
|ioo, t))at not one of all tho^e burning words we uttered 
can eve» bo recalled — that tb^y have eaten Kke a can)tef 
into some old attachment, and stamped with ingratitude 
the aching brow;^ whose fever is already ahuost niore 
than it can bear* Oh ! could our calm-tempered friends 
become acquainted witfc ^11 this — ^wUh the tears and the 
pxayers to which the overburdened soul gives veot^ when 
no eye seeth its affliction, surely tliey would pity ,oQr 
infirmity ; and not only pity, but assist. 

These, howjever, are atKKHigs^ the deep things of 
human experience, nev^ to be clearly revealed, er fully 
* imderstood, until that day when tbQ secret^ of all hearts 
•hall be laid open. It is perhaps more, to our present 
purpose, to consider .what is the effect upon Olhers, of 
encouraging wrong, tempers in our selves. Young people 
are apt to think what they do, of little importance^ 
because they are perhaps the youngest in the family, or 
at least, too young to have any influence. They should 
remember, that no one is too y^^ung to be disagleeable, 
nor too insignificant to annay. A fretful, child may dis- 
turb thelpeace of a whole hou«iehold, and an ill-tempered 
young -wottian carries about with her an atmospbereof 
repulsion wherever she goes, The^ momept she enters a 
room, where a social circle are enjoying themselves, 
conversation^ either .eeftses^ or drags on heavily, as if a 
stranger or im enemy were near ; an4 kindly thoughts, 
which tbe^ m^oroent before would have found frank and 
free expression, are suppressed, from i\ke instinctive 
feeling that she can take no part in them. Ectch oi^e of 
the company, in short, f^els the worse £or ber presence, 
a aense of conjtraotion seizes everry heart, a cloud falls 
upon every eoimtenanoe ; and so powerful are the sym- 
pathies of joist nature, and so rapidily does that wbich is 
evil extend its coptaminating inilaenee, that all this will 
w>fl»etime8 be ^perieaeed, when 4U»t a word kM been 
spoken hy the victim of.illAemp^r. 

It is easy to perceive wJbea mo^t young women are 
out of tftn^efi eveii >witlMHit the interahange of wof da. 
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The pouting lip, the door shut with vi^l^nce, the thread 
suddenly snapped, the* work twitched aside or thrown 
down, are indications of the real state of the mind, at 
least as unwise as they are unloteiy. Others who are 
not guilty of these absurdities, will- render themsehres 
still more annoying/by a capiiousness of conduct, most 
difficult to bear with any moderate degree of patience ; 
by conversing orfly upon humiliating or unpleasant sub- 
jects, complaining incessantly about grievances which all 
have equally to bear, prolonging disputes about the merest 
trifles beyond all bounds of rea^n and propriety; and 
by finally concluding with a drreet reproach for some 
offence which had far better hare been spoken of can- 
didly at first. ' 

But there would be no end to the lask of tracing out' 
the symptoms of thismalady. Sttfiiee it thirt a naturally 
bad temper, or even a moderate one badly disciplined, i^, 
the greatest enemy to the happiness of k family whiciS^ 
can be admitted beneath any respectable roof — the great- ■ 
dst hinderanc'e to social intercourse — the most fatal barrier 
against moral and religious improvement. 

Like all othet evils incident to' man, a bad temper, if 
long encouraged, and thoroughly rooted in the constitu- 
tion, becomes in- time impossible to be eradicated. In 
youth, it is comparatively easy vto stem the rising tide of 
suUenness, petulance, or passion ; but when the tide has 
been allowfed to gain ground so tis to break d«^vn ev-ery 
barrier, until its desolating waters habitually overflow the 
soul, no human power can drive them back, or restore the 
beauty, freshness, and fertility which once existed there. 

No longer, then, let inexperienced youth believe thia 
tide of evil can be stayed lat will. The maniac may say, 
" I am now ^alnr, I will injure you no more :" yet, the 
frenzied fit will come to-nlorrow, when he will turn again 
and rend you. in the same T^ay, the victim of ungovern- 
cd temper may even beg forgiveness for the past, and 
promise, with the best intentions, to ofifend- no more ; 
but how shall a daughter in her mood of kindness iieal 
the wound bet tempei^ has inHieted on a mother's heart, 
or convince her parept it will be the last 1 Hov^ sMl 
the woman, whose temper has mjAde desolate hdf house- 
hold heairth, win back th« peace and confidence she has 
destroyed % How shall the wife, thoi^h she wonld giv^ 
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aU-h^er bridal jeweh far that porpow, restote the iintcs 

her temper hva rudely snapped aSuDder in the chain of 

conjugal afieclion 1 

No, there are no other" meaas' than those adopted and 

pursued in jroQth, by which to oreicome this foe to tem- 
iness. Nor let the task appear too 
e eurioHS fact in connection with 
ifly-be encouraging to my young 
Strangers never provoke iib — at 
e proportionate to the -provocations 

ly ttJoJong When they call, Or call 
but how sweeny do we smile at 
patiently do we bear aU their allu- 
those of our own family circle. 
! leSa power over n«, and for this 
lo not know ns bo well. Half the 
efrom eoninlon c 



! point of eTery bitter taunt, arise 
or imagined allusion, to what has 
id of us before. If a parent speaks 
of maturity, we think he assumes 
ey whkh governed our childhood; 
rrect our foDy^ we are piqued and 
17' often he miisl have seen it j If a 
sister blantes ns for any trifling error, we know wbatber 
condemnation of eur whole t^onduct roust be, if all onr- 
fiaulls are blamed in the same proportion. Thus it is that 
our near connections have a hold upon us which itrangers 
cannot have ; for, besides the cases in which the offencn 
is mersty imagined, there are but too many in' *hich past 
folly or tranBgrcssion n made the aubject of present re- 
proach. And thus the evil grows, as year after year is 
added to the catalogue of the past, until bur nearest con- 
nections have need of the utmost forhfearance to avoid 
toifchisg upvo any tendor or forbidden point. 

Now, it is evident that yonlh most be comparatively 
exempt from this real or imaginary source of pain ; just 
in proportion as ttie past is of less importance to them, 
and as fewer allusions cah be made to the follies or the 
errbrs'of their former lives. Thns the season of yOuth 
haa gre&tly the advantage over that of rhattrrer age, in 
cnltivatitig that evenneas of titnpvT which enaUea its 
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possessor to pMs pl^santfy , aloog lb# tflreum ofjifs, 
without uBoecess^rily ruffliag its own cour«e, or that, of 
iDthers. 

The next point we have to take iBto aooount in the 
right goTornineiU of temper, is, the important tnUb, that 
habitual chejerfulnoss is a duty we oweio.our friends and 
to society. . We all have our little troubles,, if we choose 
to brood over them, anJ even youth is not exempt ; but 
the babit is easily acquired of setting tbem aside for the 
sake of others^ of evincing a willingnees to join in general 
conversation, to smile at wh^t is ge^ierallv entertaining, 
and even to sf ek^uit subjects for remark which are likely 
to interest and please. W^.have no more right to inflict 
our moodiness upon our frieiLds, tjiaa we have to wear in 
their presence our soiled or cast-oflT clothes i and, cer- 
tainly^ the latter is the lease insulting and disgraceful of 
the two. , ' 

A cheerful temper*.-not occ4Mionany, but habitually 
obeerful*— is a qualitywhich no wise Joan. would be willing 
to drsponsd with in choosing a wife. It is like a good fire 
in winter, diffusive i^pd genial in i^ influence, and always 
approached with a eonldence that> it will comfort, and 
do us good.. Attention to health is one great means of 
maintaining tHis excellence^ unimpaired, and attention to 
household aflfairs is another. The state of body which 
wonran call bilious, is most inimioal to habitual cheerful* 
ness ; and that^hich girls call ^having nothing to do, but 
which I should call idleness, is equally so. la a former 
part of this chapter, I hiive strongly re<jominended exer- 
cise as the first rule for preserving health; but there, is an 
exercise in domestic usefulness, wliieh, without au perse- 
ding that in t4e open air^is highly beneficial to the health, 
both of mind and body^ inasmuch 4s it adds to other 
benefits, the happiest of. all senst^tiona, .that of having 
readered sojaae ossietance, or done «ome good* 

How the daughters of England — those who bftve b^t 
few servants, o^, .perhaps, only one — can sit in their 
fathers' h^^mes with folded heads, when any great domes* 
tjc movement is going on, and not endeavour to assist, is 
a mystery I have tried in vain to solve ; especially when, 
l^ so domg, they become habitually listless, weafy, and 
unhappy ; and, when on the otber hand, the prompt and 
willing domestic asaistaot is ijmost invariably jdistin** 
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guished by the characteristics ef energy and cheerfulness. 
Let me entreat my young readers, if they ever feel a 
tendency to causeless melancholy, if th6y are afflicted 
with cold feet and head-ache, but, above all, with impa- 
tience and irritability, so that they can scarcely make a 
pleasant reply when spoken to, let me entreat them to 
make trial of the system I am recommending,, not simply 
to run into the kitchen and trifle with the servants, bul^ lo 
set about doing spmething that will add to the general, 
comfort of the family, and that will, at the same time, re- 
lieve some member of that family of a portion of daily toil. 

I fear it is a very unroniantic conclusion to cot^e ta, 
but my firm conviction is, that half the^ nxiseries of young 
women, and half their ill-tenapers, might be avoided by 
habits of domestic activity j because (I repeat the fact 
again) there is no sensatipn more cheering and delightful, 
than the conviction of having been.usefirt; and I havjB 
generally found young people particularly sHsceptible of 
this pleasure. 

A willing temper, then, is the great thing to bje attain- 
ed j a temper that does npt object, that does not resist, 
that does not hold itself ^excased. . A temper subdued to^ 
an habitual acquiescence with duty,, is the only temper 
worth calling good; and this may be the portijon of all 
who desire, so great a blessing, who seek it jn youth, and 
who adopt the only means of making it their own^ — watch- 
fulness and prayer. 

I ha^e said nothing of the operation of love, as it re- 
lates to the subject of this chapter; butitmiist be under-' 
stood to be pre-eminently the life-spring of our best 
endeavours: in the r^ulatiop both of. health and temper, 
since none <;an fail in the slightest degree in either of 
these pojnts, without inaterially affecting. the happiness 
of others. 
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Th« consequence of &11 this, is a more than ordinary de- 
gree of causeless depregsioB on the following day, or 
els6 an equal degree of causeless 'elet^ation, arising per- 
haps out of some foolish atteotion, or flattering; remark, 
which has heen repeated to half the ladies in the room. 
Of all the passions whi%h take possession of ihb 
female breast, a passion for society is one of the most 
mimical lo domestic enjoyment. Yet, how often does 
this exist in connection with in amiable exterior! It is 
tther we ought most to pity or to 
ives for Society — a woman who re- 
ii'ittf, all her becoming dresses, her 
nieresting' conversation, her bland 
her forbearance, her gentleness for 
tion does she practise upon those 
Follow the same ind-ividual home, 
fal, sullen, weary, oppressed with 
;d in all that passes around her, and 
e last evening's excitetnent,. or of 
the' antuaement of the next;. while 
the mortification of her friends M home, is increased by 
the contrast her behaviour exhibits in the two difierent 
situations, and her experidtture upon ctimparatire strang- 
ers, of feelings to which they consider themselves as 
having a natural and inalienable right. 

Aa a cure for this passion, I would propose a few re- 
marks, founded both on observation and experience. la 
the first place, then, we seldom find that society affords 
us more pleasing or instructivA' intercourse than awaits 
ui at home; and as to kindly feeling towards ourselves, 
if not excited in our nearest connections, how can we 
expect it from those who know us less, without having 
practised uponthent some deception ^ 

' In the 'next place, we ought never to forget our own 
extreme insignificance in society.' Indeed, it may be ta- 
ken as a rule with' young people in ordinary cases, thai 
one-half of the persons they meet with in society are i 
aware of their having beeri present, nor ewen eonscii 
of the fact of their existence ; that another half of the 
maining number have seen them without any favourable 
impression; that another half of those who sfitl remain, 
have seen thenawith rather unfa vmirable feelings than 
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Otherwise ^ .while of 4hose who reiQaiii be3^iid Uie$je, the 
ftfiectionate feelings, indulgence, and cordial interest, qan 
be as nothing, compared witb .what thj^y might enjoy at 
home. 

"How can th.is beV exclaims the young visitor, 
*'when. so many persons look pleased to see me, when 
so many invitations are sent ,m^ wbQ^ some persons pay 
m,e such flattering compliments, and others appear so 
decidedly struck with n»y appearance?" I should be 
truly sorry to do any thing to cool do\Vn the natural 
warmth and confidence of youth; but« in such cases, my 
rule for judging is a very simple^ one, depefiding upon the 
result of the following inquirios :: — What is the propor- 
tion of persons you have noticed in the same company % 
What is the proportion of those by whom you have felt 
yourself replied 1 What is the proportion of those you 
have really admired % and the proportion of those to 
whom you have been atti;acted by sympathy, or afiection % 
Ask yourselves.theset][uestions, and remember, that what- 
e^ver njay bcthe flattening aspect of society, you have no 
right to expect to rj^ceive, in adn^irationj^^or^ppd-will, 
more than you give. .; 

There is another class of young women, who appears 
to think the only reason for their being invited ii^to so- 
ciety, is, that another place .may ^ be occupied, another 
chair filled, and another knife and fork employed ; for as 
to any eiflbrt they make in return for the compUmei^ of 
invitingthem^ they might, to all intents and puxposes, 
have been at home. Now, where persons cannot, or dare 
not converse-^-<>r where that which aKone de serves the 
name of conversation is not suited to the habits or the 
ways of thinking of those who have been^t i;he trouble^ 
of inviting guests — I am a great, advocate for che^ful, 
easy, social chat f provided only, it gives placa the insfiant 
that something better worth listenmg. to is commenced. 
That all ingenuous, warm-hearted^ nnaflfected- young wo- 
men, can chat, and some of them very pleasantly too, 
witness their moments of unrestrained cdnfi4en<5^ i^ ^^e 
company of their friends.. There is, then, no excuse for 
those wbb go into company, and return from -it, without 
having contributed in any way tp the enjoyment of the 
party they had bdan, invited tp meet. 
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All young persons, however insigniftcant, must occaf- 
sio^ally meet the eye of the mistress of the house where 
they tire vifeking^ and then is the time to say something 
eXpressivte oF interest in her, or hers; such as inquiring 
for some absent member of the famijy > or, at any rate, 
proving ki some w&y or other, that she and her house- 
hold have interests with whicji you are not whoUy unac- 
quainted. 

One of the 'most genuine, and at the same time one of 
the most pleasing . eompliments ever paid, is that of 
proving to those we visit, or rpceive as visitors, that we 
bare heen previously aware of their existence. There 
ate many delicate* ways ofdoing this ; and while it injures 
DO one, it seldom fails to afford a certain degree of grati- 
fication. Social chat is that which sets people at liberty, 
to talk on their favorite subjects, whatever they may be. 
In society, too, we meet with a large" proportion of per- 
sons, who want listeners ; and the young, who cannot be 
supposed to have amassed po large a sum of information 
as othQrs, ought to consider themselves as peciUiarly 
called upon to fill this respectable department in society, 
remembering atth^ same time, tbat the office bf a good 
listener- can never be that of a perfectly silent one. 
There must be 'Occasionally an animated and intelligent 
response, intervals of attentive and patient hearing, with 
a succession of questions, earnestly, but modestly put, 
and arising naturally out tjf the subject^ to tender the part 
of the listener of any value in general conversation. 
The vapid response effectually repel«; the flat and unin- 
terested expression of countenance soon wearier ; and 
the question not adaptefQ to the subject cuts short the 
narration. - : 

Let me not, however, be understood to recommiend the 
mere afiectatioh of interest, or attention 5 though perfectly 
aware- that such affi^ctation is the current coin, by which 
the good-will of society is generally pufchased. My 
view of the case is this — that the absence of vanity and 
selfishness in ouip own feelings, and benevolence towards 
others, will induce a real interest in every thing which 
concerns them, at least, so far ai it nrtay occupy the con- 
versation of an evening ; and are we not as much bound 
in duty to be social, frank, and talkative to little-minded 
and commonplace persons, provided they have been at 
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the paios to ioTite and tp entejrUin ut^ ms if they were 
more intellectqa}, or more distinguished % Besides;^ bo^ 
often do we find, ih conversation with soch persons, that 
they are able to give us much useful informatiooy which 
individuals of a higher grade of intellect would never 
have condescended to give ; and, after aft, there is a vast 
sum of practical and moral good efiected by persons of 
this description, whose unvarnished details of commoa 
things afford us clearer views of right and wrong, than 
more elaborate statements. 

I hav^ said, already, tt^t the indulgence of mere ekat 
should never.be carried too fai*. In the society of intel- 
ligent and enlightened men, nothing can be ipore at 
variance with good ^a^t^, than for women to occupy the 
attention of the company with their own little affairs ; but 
especially when serious conversation is carried on, no 
woman of right feeling wouM wish to interrupt it with 
that which is less important. Nor ought, this hum- 
ble substitute for conversatiou, which I have ^recommend- 
ed to those who cannot do hetter, ox appreciate what is 
higher, oh any occasion to be considered ds the chief end 
at which to aim in society- Women possess pre-emi- 
nently the power of conversing well, if this ppwer is 
rightly improved and exercised ; hut as this subject is. one 
which occupies so large a portion of a previous wotk,* I 
will only add^ that my opinion remains the same as there- 
in expressed, that the talent of conversation is one which 
it is woma^n's especial duty to cultivate, because the du- 
ties of conversation are amongst those for which she is 
peculiarly responsibly. 

When we think of what society might be to the 
yoilng and to the old, it becomes a painful task to speak 
to the inexperienced, the trusting and the ardent,. of what 
it is. When we think of the seasons of mental and 
spiritual refreshment, which might thus be enjoyed,^ the 
interchange of mutual trust and kindness, the awakening 
of new ideas, the correction of old ones, the sweeping 
away of prejtidice, . and the establishment of truth, the 
ffeneral enlargement of thought, the extension of. benevo- 
lence, and the increase of sympathy, confidepce, and good 
faith, which might thus be brought about amopgst the 
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families of mtnkiDd ; we long to ^end fofth the joiing and 
the joyous spirit, buoyant with the energies of uptried 
life, and warm with the generous flotv of un<ehecked feeling 
to exercise each growing faculty; and prove each genuine 
impi^lse, upon the fa^ir and flowery field which society 
throws c)ppn,, alike for action, for feeling^ and (t^ thought. 

But, ala«! such is soieiety as it now, exists, that no mo- 
ther venturing upon this experiment, w<>uld receive back 
to the peaceful nest the wjng so lately fledged, unruf&ed 
by its flight, the snowy breast unsteiined, or the beating 
heart as true as wjhen it first went fprth, elated with the 
glowing hope of finding in society what it never yet was 
rich enough to yield. 

An old and long-established charge is brought against 
society for its flattery and ^ts, , falseh99d, and we go on 
from year to year corajptaining in the same strain; those 
who have expected. nM>st, and hare been the mpst de* 
ceived, cpmplaining^in the bitterest terms. But, supposo 
the daughter^ of England should now . determine that 
they would bring about a reformation in society, how 
easily would this be dpne! for, whether th^y knpw {t or 
not, jhey have the soicial iftorals of their country in their 
power. If the excellent,, but humble maxim, ^L^t each oqe 
mend one,' were, acted up to in this case, we should have 
no room left to find fault with others, for all would b^ too 
busily and too well occupied in examining their own mo- 
tives, and regulating their owti conduct, to make any calcu- 
lations upon what might be done or left undone by others, 

. In the first place, each youpg woman acting upon this 
rule, would live for home,, trusting that society would 
take care of its own interests. She would, however, 
enter into it as a social duty^ ratder than a personal grati- 
fication, and she woul^ do, this. with kind and generous 
feelings, determj^ned to think the best she could of her 
fellow-creatures, and where she could not understand 
their motive^, to give them predit for goo'd ones. She 
would mix with society, not ioj the purpose, of shining 
before others, but of adding her share to the general en- 
joyment ; she would consider ^very one whom she met 
there, as haying equal, claims upon her attentions 5 but 
her sylnpathies would be especially galled forth by the 
difiident, the unattractive, or the neglected. Above all, 
ri^e woul4 remember that (pr the opportunities thus 
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afforid^d her, of doing or r^ceivin^r good, she Would have 
to render an account as a Christian, and a woman ; that 
for every wrong feeling not studiously checked, for every 
falsehood ho\yever trifling or calculated to please", for 
every mor^l truth kept Back or disguised fqr want of 
moral courage to divulge it, for every uncharitable in- 
sinuation, for every idle or amusing jest at the expense of 
religious ^Fnciple, and for every 6harlce onriitted of sup- 
porting the eause of virtue, however unpopular, or di?- 
coutitenancing vice, however well received, her situation 
was that of a responsible being, of whom ati account of 
all the good capable of being derived froin opportunities 
like these, would be required* 

Need we question for a moment whether such are the 
feelings, and such the resolutions, of those who enter into 
society in generall We doubt not but sotfte are thus in- 
j3uenced, and that they have ' their re ware ; but with 
others, old associations ai^d old habits are strong, and 
they thitik that one can do nothing agftiUst the many ; and 
thus they wait, and wish things were otherwise', but 
never set about the reformation themselves. Y6t, surely 
these are times for renovated effort .pn the part of wo- 
men, to whdm the interest* of society belong ; for, let 
men riile^ as they unquestionably have a right to dQ, in 
the senate, the camp^ and the court ; it is women whose 
sentiments and feelingjB give tone to society, and society 
which in its turn influences the sentimisnts and feelings of 
mankind. Each generation, as it arises, matures, and 
consolidates into another series of social intercourse, 
bears the impress which society has stamped upQn the 
last ; and so powerful is the influence thus derived, t^iat 
the laws of a nation would 4)e useless in defence olf vir- 
tue, if the voice of society was raised against it. 

How often has the tender and anxious mother had tp 
deplore this influence, upon the minds' of her children! 
Until they minglfed with society, they were respectful, at- 
tentive, and obedient to her injunctions, confiding impli- 
citly in the rectitude and the reasonableness of her re- 
quirements. But society soon taught them that the viewi? 
of their parents^were unenlightened, old-fashioned, o;* ab- 
surd ; that even the motives for enforcing them might not be 
altogether pure ; and that none who mixed in good society 
ought to submit to regalations so childishand humiliating. 
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I^ tbeii, .ftueh be the SaflMenoe j^i spciefty, how impoir* 
timt is it \h9ti so powerful ao agent should be engaged on 
the side ojf virtue and of truth. And that it already is so 
in iDany most important eases, I acknowledge, to the 
honour of my country, believing that the general tone of 
WMtietyie, highly .favourable to that high moral standard, 
fof which England is pre-eminent .over every nation of 
tJiM world. I allude particularly, to the preservation <s( 
the character of wonaan from 4h« slightest taint. The 
tales, or rather the, opinions of society, as to what is cor- 
rect or incorrect in feoEiale c«»iductf exteadingdown to 
the most minute points of behaviour, are sometimes coa* 
•idered to be too strict, and even rebelled agftinst by high- 
spirited ignorant young -women as being too i^evef e. But 
let n* CMse, in her blindness or teoierily, ventote upo« th« 
•lighteet transgcession of these rales, because in her 
youQg wisdom she sees no, cause fo4^ their existenoow 
Bociejty has good reasoi^s for planting.this friendly hedge, 
hestde the path of woman, and the day >wiH come wh^ 
•he will be thankful — truly thankful that her own conduct 
evett in minute and apparently triAing matters, was not 
lc;ft in early life to the decision of her own jodgment, or 
.ike guidance of her own wi^K 

It ought rather to be the pride of every English wo» 
mcsa^j that such are the conditions of sojcieiy in her oatif^e 
land, that whether motherless or undiseipliaed in liet do«- 
mestie iot^ she cannot become a member oi goinl eociety, 
or at le^st retain her . place there, without sebtmitiiBg t# 
restrictions^ which, while they deprive her of no real 
gratlftoation, are at onee the safeguard of hct peace, the 
eupporl of her moral dignity, and the protection of ker i»> 
fluence as a sistenr, a wife, a mothet, and a friend. 

Let, us then be thankful to society for tbe» g<»od it has 
^one, and is doing, to ihouaands who have perhape on 
wMtchful eye at home, xko warning i^oice to teU them how 
far to gOy and when to go no fartheip. Kor ceo we for a 
jpaomeat heeitftte to yield oar assent to these He strietione 
imposed upon our seS)%hen we look at the high moral 
standing -^rf* the women of England, and think how rnvMh 
the tone of society has to do with the maintenance of theit 
ttue inteiABts. Let usn^, howeirer^ stop here. If tbeie 
is so much that b good in ^Kmrntv* ^^ should th^re, not 
be moff e % Why ahonld there mil remain the trying the 
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dander, the eirry, the -4pw Mttpteioik, tbe-Mseheod, the 
flattery, which ruffle a«d diafigure the auriaee' of eeciety, 
and render it too mneh like a treacherous oeean, on wbieh 
BO well-wisher te^ the young would deaif e to trust an ub» 
tried hark 1 - 

A filing of aftorat dignity taken with na into society, 
would be a great preservative against much of this $ be- 
cause it would lift as out of the Httleneas of low tobserra* 
tions, and petty cavillings about dress and nMtnners. A 
spirit of love would do more, extending through aH the 
diflerent chaanele of forbearaaee, benevolence, and nni- 
tan] trust. But a Christian spirit would do still more ; 
because it would eoibrace the whole law of Jove, at the 
same time that It would impreaa the seal of troth apon all 
we naight venture to say ordo^ Thua might a grant moral 
refomaatioQ be efieeted, and* effected l^y the young-^by 
young women too, and ejected wtthont presumption, and 
without display | for the humble andnncmruaive working 
out of these principles, would be as much at variance with 
ostentation, as they wonld.be favourable to the eulUvatioa 
of all that is estimable in the female character, both at 
home and abroad. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the good infloenee. 
of society, is the almost unrivalled power of fashion upea 
the female mind. Wherever civilized aociety est«ts, 
fashion exercises her all-pervading iofluenoe. All atoop to 
it, more or less^ and appear to esteem it a merit lo do so ^ 
while a really fashionable woman, though both rejurobated 
and ridiculed, h^aan influence in society which i« little 
less than absolute. Yet, if we would ehoose o«t the mott 
wiHrthless, the most contemptible, and the least efficient 
of moral agente, it would be the idave of fashion. 

Say the best we t>an of fashion, it is only. an imaginary 
or convetuional rale, by which a certain degtee of order 
and uniformity is maintl^ined ; while the successive and 
frequent variations inthis rnle, are considered td be the 
metins of keeping hi conMant exercise' our aus and mami- 
factnres. I am not political economist enongh to know 
whether the same happy^ results onght not be brought 
about by purer motives, and nobler means j bikt it has al- 
ways flppeared to me one of the greatest of existing ab- 
surdities, that a whole, community of people, xlifl^riag in 
eompIe^ioDi fonn^ fnd festnre, as widely as the4Nnae spe- 
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wn oun^f&Vy «bo«kl not only doMre to wear precisely 
tlie eamo kind of dress, but sliould oAea litbour, strire^ and 
'Struggle, deceive, enVy, and cheat, and spend their own 
stfbstftDce^ «i|d oftaa more tiian they can lawfully call their 
own— to do what 1 To -obtain a dress,, which to then) 4s 
most nnbeeomtttg, or an artrcle. of furoilaie wbplly un* 
iui»o d to themseivAs and their establishment. < . 

My own idea, afnd I believ^ H is founded upon a loogi- 
ehetished, and perhaps too ardent admiration of pergonal 
boanty^is, that la^jon onght^tOf favour all which is most 
'bsfcoming-. lti»trtie^ we sbouM at fifcst be greatly at. a 
loss- to know what-was becoming, because we. should have 
t^ power and the prejudice of. fashion %a contend with^ 
bat there- oan be-no doubt that iwimdoal, as well an pub- 
He taste, wooM be k^proved by such exercise, and that 
our fnanttfaetures' wOnldin.ibo'end be equally berefited, 
though for some time ^it migl^t be difficult to c^leulatiB 
upon the probable demand* Nor can I think that female 
"^wnlty would bempr'e encoarag'ed than it now is, by thus 
eonsuhing personal and relative fitness; because the yqung 
woman who now goes into company Aishionably dis- 
ftfured, believes herself to .be quite as beautiful as if she 
was really so. Neither i^n I see that we are not b/»und 
to study how to tnake the best of our appearance, for the 
sake of our friends, as well as how to make the best of 
out tnanh^Ts, ou^ furmture, and our food. 

Pasfaion, however, never takes this into account. Ac- 
cording to her arbitrary law, ' the woman of sallow cord- 
plexion must wear the same coJour as the Hebe ; the con- 
tracted or misshapen forehead must be laid as bare as that 
which displays the fairest page of beauty ; the form with 
square and awkward shoulders must wear the same- cos- 
tume as that which boasts the contour of the Graces ; and, 
6hh most pitiful of all, old age must be ^pranked up'' in 
the light drapery, the flowers and gauds of youth ! In ad- 
dition to all this, each one, as an indispensable requisite, 
must possess a waist considerably below the dimensions 
which are consistent eitfaor with symmetry or health. 

It wiH be an auspicious' era i|i the experience of the 

danghters of England, when thej sh^l be ccmvinced, that 

*the Grecians had a higher standard of tast^ in female beauty, 

than that of the shopkeepers and dressmakers of Ix)ndon. 

They will then be willing to bdieve^ that to.be within the 
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exact rule of prc^ortioii, iis tti toporlatt a cMiitioii^ from 
perfect beantj, as to be beyond it ; as^ that Botimif wIboM 
destroys the grace of easy and naiuf al morement, which d^ 
prhes any bodily fUnctkm of its necesMury exercise, whkfk 
robs the ^outhlul cheek of its >bloom, 4ir^ in short, whi^ 
ungratefully throws back from o«r poes owK M i the^ iimd»- 
able bkssing of hedth, can be conststent y^itkthe good-tasle 
CM* right ieeung of an amiable, intelligent, or ratimi^ woman. 

These remarks are af^icabie, in ^heir fiilleat force, to 
erery deviattoA which is sanctioned by &shion, from: the 
strict and hc4y law of modesty and ckscoraai. A^d of this 
most injnrions tendency of &shk»i, bow insidiotts is ef«ry 
t^croachment, yet how x^ertatn. its ctftot.apoft the finnale 
mind ! It is no rnicommoir thing' to hear wonen e^tm 
the utmost abhonence of the costume of some -old portcait, 
who, in the course of a few years, pf^rhaps moiiths, are in- 
duced by Iks^ion to ad^tv with unmishiBg aatisl^tion,. tti 
equally, <^ mcure objectionable dreon. ^ ^ 

The young girt cannot too sorupnl^wsly slffotMl her mo" 
dest feelings from the unsparing tef)t of teinon. The b^om 
of modesty is soon rubbed off by vidgar eontiiet ; but what 
is thus lost to the young "female can^noTer be restored. And 
let her look to the risk she incurs. What is it? On the 
one hand, to be thought a little less foshionable dia& her 
friends and neighbours^— on the other, to be- thought k Iklle 
more exposed than a delicate- woman ought to be. Is there 
any comparison between thcf two 1 Or is there one of the 
daughters of England, who would not rathek^ be known to 
choose the former ? 

If possessed of any genuine feeling on t^iese ini)»ortant 
points, a young woman will know by k kind of instinct, that 
a bare shoulder protruding into sight, is neither a delicate 
nor a lovely object ; that a dress, either so made, or so put 
on, as not to look secure and neat, is, to say the least of it, 
in bad taste ; and that the highest standard at which a right- 
ly^minded woman can aim with regard to dress, is, that it 
should be becoming, and not c<»iq>iciKN». In orckar to b|^ 
cure this last point of excellence, it is un^estionaUy neces- 
sary to conform in some measure to the fashion of the times 
i^ which we live, and the circle of society in which wo 
move ; yet, surely ihis may be done to an extent eiirfk^ent 
to avoid the chaarge of singularity^ without the sacrifice either 
of modesty or gONod taste. % ; 



W]Meidf<trr mAy« be the Imne&cM JB&mnee of ia9bi<m 
spoil tbe wteveai9 ctf ike country- at lazge^ its effect upon 
i&iKvi4ua{ baldness. ^e iojurioufs in proportion to 0eir ex- 
tent; and. in wha| region of tbe. wprld, or amongst ^wh^t 
grade of bumaj^ity, has not this idol of tbe gilded shrine, 
^lis divinkty of lace and ribbons,, not wielded tbe sceptre of 
ft^aoyereign, and asserted her dominion oyer mankind I All 
bow before ber^ ihongb many of ber subjects, diacLaiw ber 
ti^ and profess to dei^ise her a«tbority. Nor is b^ terri- 
tory leas extensiT^ bee^^ose ber empire is one of trifles* 
Fxom tbe ermine of t^ej»cHiarcb> to the svidal of the down ; 
irom the bifdK^'s li^n, to the itii^erpnt's era.vat ; from the 
hero's mantle, to tb^- meehaniiQ's apron ; it, is fashion idone 
which regulates the form, the quality, and the cost 

Fashion i& unjustly spdcen of as .presiding only in the 
festiire danee> tbe lijghted hall, the crowded' court, Would 
that ^er influence were c^ifined to these alone ; but, alas I 
we find her in .the n^pat: sedate assemblies, cooling doifm 
each tint of cok^uring that ^se might glow, too warmly, 
sjQIoatbifig off exoreiscences, and rpiHiding «pgles to ones 
general unifarsaity of shape and tone. Her tadk, however, 
is btiit a short one here, and she, passes on through all the 
btt^y hi^unts of ^fe,^negieetnlg ne^tier high nor Ipw, nor ridi 
nor poory uBtik she enters tl^vei^y sanctuary, and bows be- 
Icure the. altar, not cmly widking> with the m^dtitude who ke^ 
)]K>)y*day, Wt bending in sal^ sortow over the last and dear- 
est frien4 ccnnmitted 4o the jtomb. Yes, there is something 
monstrous in the thought, thiU we cannot weep for tbe deac^ 
but fashicm must disguise our grief; and t^t we cannot 
stand before the aHar, ^ind pronoimc'e that solemn vow, 
vbi^b the deep heart c^ wonraB al€»ie ca^ ^ly c<»]prebend, 
iml fashion must be especialiy consulted there. - 

Yet worse- even than all this, is the influence iqrhicb our 
love of fashion baa upon owt servants, and upon tbe poor. 
£very Qbristian woman sees. and deplores theisvil, and many 
vdiolesoHie restrictions are Idid upon poor girls, in their at- 
tendance at -Sunday«seho<^a,\and other ^t^tblisbments for 
their in^tructiim ; but are not- tbe i^ans n>ost frequently 
adopted for the •correction of this evil, like telling littl^ 
children at t^e that good things are not safe for them, yet 
eating them ourselves, and. making much of them too, as if 
,they^ were tbe greatest treat. 

Christians, X believe* will |ind they ,ha;ve mui^ to give 
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up yet, before ^le cause (^ C^ist wiH prosper as tftiey wish 
it m our natire land. Nerer wiH the young servant -cease to 
wdk the streets with pride and satislaeticm, in the exhibttioil 
of her newly-purchased and fashionaUe attite, so long- as she 
sees the young ladies in the. fa:mily^^ieserTes, mAfS it their 
greatest object to be fashionably, dcessed. They majr say, 
and with some justice; that she has no right to r^ulate her 
conduct by their rule ; they mky resMb ?with, aAd e^en re- 
pf OTC her too ; but neither reasoning nor reproof will hav« 
the power to correct, so hmg as example weighs down the 
opposite scale. Thevaniijr, the weakness of womm is the 
same in the kitchen hs in the drawing-room j and if fashion 
is omnipotent in erne, we cannot e3q)ect it to be powerless in 
the other. 

' The question then ha^come-to this^^hall^ we continue 
to compete with xmr servants in dress^ now that excess has 
become an etil^ or shall we endeaTour, for their sakes as 
well as our own, to compete with them in selMenial, and in 
couragi^ to do right? How can^we'patuse — how can we 
hesitate in such a Choice ? Our decision once made on thi^ 
important point, we shall soon ftnd that fashicm has been 
with us, dM well as with them, a hard mistress. • Yes, fash- 
ion has often demanded of us the only sum of money we had 
been able to lay by for the necdypooi' ; jwhile with them it 
lias wrung the father^ scanty pittance ^om his hand, to sup- 
ply the daughter with the trapj^ngs of her own disgrace^ 
Fasliion with us has often set on fire the flame of envy, and 
imbittered the shafts of ridicule ; whUe with them it h^ been 
A fruitful source of deceit, dishonesty, and cnme; Fashion 
with lis has often broken old -connexions, made us ashamed 
of yatuaUe friends, and pr^ud of thoffe M^iose iriendship Was 
our bane ; while with them it has been the means of intro- 
ducing the yotmg and the unwary to the companionship of 
the treachearous and the dqjfaved. 

' I have said, that fashion is a Iword mistress : wiien -we 
contemplate some scenes^ exhibked, not to the eye of the 
strangCT, but within the circle of private families , in this 
prosperous and enlightened - country , we we ofteri led to 
doubt, whether its boasted happiness is ^really so universad 
as patriot poets and patriot orators would teach urto believe. 
There is a state of things existing behind the scenes in 
many English homes, an under-current beneath the fair sur- 
face of domestie peace, to ;wiiich belong some of the most 



pffwiitg ciiuetieB) thi^ darlnst fo^Mmg^, md tke.bkterest 
r^leodoDs of whiph the human mind is capable, «nd all 
arising out of the great national ^vil of competing with our 
neighbours in the I|i]Luriea and elegances of life, so as to be 
living constantly np to the extent <^ our pecuniary means, 
imd too frequently beyond them. 

It is not likely that young^cvomen should understuid t^is 
evil in. its fall extent, or 1^ aware of the many sad ccmse- 
quences resulting from it, but they do understand that it is 
not iiecessity, nor comfc»rt, nor, yet respectability, which 
mi^es th^m press upon their parents the often repeated de> 
mand for mpney, where there is .none to spare. No; it is 
&shi<m, the tyrant>mistress upon whose service they have 
Entered, who cltUs upon them to be dressed in the appointed 
livery of all her slaves ; and thus they wring a father's heart 
with sorrow, perhaps deprive him of the necessary comforts 
q( old age ; or they send away unpaid a poor an4 hpnest 
tradesman, because they cannot, '' absolutely cannot," ap* 
pear, in cempapy with an unfashionable dress. 

Now, does it never occur to the amiable^ and the afiec^ 
tionate, that a particular colour or form of dress is hardly 
wcorth a. parent's heartache 1 I know it does ; and they 
^1 sorry sometime^ to . be thus the caUse of wb^t they 
would persuade themselves was unnecessary pain. But 
fashion Js a cruel, as well as a har^ mistress ; and she tells 
them that, despite the remonstrances of parental love, de- 
£|>ite. the legal claims of those whose need is greater than 
their own, despite the stain upon their father's house and 
name, if fouiid unable, to discharge his lawful debts, her rule 
is absolute, and she must be obeyed. Yes, I know it does 
come home to the hearts of the feeling and the kind, tb 
make these frequent- and these urgent applications, where 
Ihey knpw that 4he pecuniary means of the family are 
small ; and sometimes they do try to go forth into company 
9gatn, with a <keas not <l[ut according to the newest mode. 
But fashion is revengeful as she is cruel ; and she turns 
upon 4hem with the xidicole of gayer friends, ai)d asks whe- 
ther the, garb they wear was the cpstume of the ark; and, 
instantly, all that is noble; and generous, smd disinterested 
ilt their nature,- sinks, and they. bec<»ne subject, perhi^s, to 
as much real su£Eering fcnr. the time, as if they had destroyeil 
a mother's peace, or involved a father in pecuniary diffi- 
culty. . ' . 
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Bat let thcoii not ber db^ra^ed at tbaff ^^^9tig d^fmd 
for an instant of moral dignity, and moral power. The bet- 
ter feelings of their nature will rally, the Tit^ity of higher 
principles will revive, if they will but make a stand against 
the enemy ; or, rath^, if they will bat reflect, that fashiott, 
under whose tyranny they are- quailing, is, in rei^ity, an €n^ 
emy and not a friend; -She is an enemy, because she has 
ifici/ed t^m to much evil, 9^ to no j^ood. She is ba ene* 
my, because when they sink into poverty or distress, led on 
by her instigation, she immediat^y -Ibtsakes, and leaves thi^n 
to their f%te. Fashion never yet was cm the md^ of suSfefi' 
ing, of sorrow, or of want. Her favourite subjects Bie the 
successful, the arrogant^ the vain-glbnous ; the objeets of 
her contempt are the humble, the afflicted, and the poor. 

Let the young, then, bear about with them the remem^ 
brance of this fact, that there &e strong influences which 
obtain even in good society, but which are not really to be 
weighed in the balance against the minutest fiitction of 
Christian duty ; and that fashion, although approved, and 
even courted by all classes and denominations of matihind, 
indpresei^t, by general invitation, at all pluees of public r€S 
•ort, even on occasions the most «acred and solemn, so far 
from having part or lot in any thing pertaining ta religion, 
can only display the symbols of her triumph in the house of 
prayer, as a badge of human weakness, and a> proof that out. 
f(^lie^ and infirmities are with us even there. ■ 

' Beyond the love of fk&hion, which is^ common to all clasRs- 
68 of society, there sinnetimes eidists in the lemide breast a 
passion of a deeper and still more dangerous nature, which 
society has a powerful tendency to call for, th ; Imean the 
love of distinction.. In ma^i, this passion is ambition. In 
womsn, it is a selfish desire t& stand apairt from the many ; 
lo be something of, and by, herself; to enjoy what she dt>es 
enjoy, and to appropriate the tribute wMch society Offers 
her, distinct from the sisterhood to which she belongs. Of 
such women it may truly be said, ** they have their reward." 

The first and most frequent aim to which this passion d^ 
rects itself, is to be the idol of society^ whioh is synonymous 
With being the butt of ridicule, and the mock of envy, to aU 
who witness her' pretensions, especially to «11 who have fail- 
ed in the same career. * No sooner does a woman begin to 
feel herself the idol of society; than she. finds around her 
daily path innumer^le temptations, of which she had never 
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leaned before. H^ extk^dpoeition is ma^itained, not by 
the, universal suffira^fe of her fiends, for at least ose half of 
thero would pluck her down if they were able ; but by the 
tnd^tigqible exercise of her ingenuity in dhe way of evad- 
mg, ^toc^iag-, conciliating, and jsometimes deceiving ; as 
wdlas by a coivtinued.seriesof efibjtaio he, cheerful when 
d^essed^ witty when absolutely dull, and animated, bril- 
liailt, and amusing, when disappointed, weacy^or distressed. 

When we think that all this must be go|ie through, even- 
ing after eveoins, in the same company, a^^ well as amongst 
strangers, a^d withcMit excitemeut ^as w^l as with, in order 
to prevent the title 'of the occupant of .that <listinguished 
pla.ce from being disputed, we are led tp, exclaim, that the 
miner, the cfHivict,, and the slave have an easier and a hap- 
pier lot than hers. Nor is this all. The very eminence on 
which she stands, renders all her faults and failures so much 
the more conspicuous ; while it enables every stander-by to 
test the; validity of her pretensions, a!nd to triumph over 
every flaw. - . . . 

Whftt a situation for a woinan ! — for ja young, affection- 
ate, trusting, and simple-hearted woman ! No,^ never yet was 
simplicity of heart allied, to ambkion. And the woman who 
aspires to be the idol of society, miist be satisfied to give up 
this fair handmaid £rom her train^this pearl from, her coro- 
net^-t,his white rose from her wreath. When a woman's 
simplicity of heart is gon^, she is no longfsr safe as a friend, 
iaitmul as a sister^ or tender and true as a wife. But as a 
mother ! nature revolts frpm the thought, that infant weak- 
ness should be cradled in the bosom whose simplicity is 
gone. • \ 

Another forn» which the love of distinction assumes, b 
that of singularity. I (lave already said much on the subject 
of good laste, to, show that it holds an imipor^ant place 
amopgst the excellencies of woman, ,so^ much so, as almost 
to si^ly the wa,ni of judgment, where that quality is defi- 
cient. Nothing, however, can more effectudly prove the 
absence of good taste in womep, than to be singular by de- 
sign. Many are so constituted as to be unavoidably smgu- 
lar ; but even this is oi)ly reconciled by their friends on the 
ground that they would lose much in originality and strength 
of character, by studying to be more like the generality of 
women. 

One of the mo^ wholesome tmd effectual checks upon 
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this juvettfle and ili-jtidged desire id be singcilaT, rtig^ li6 
derived from the fact^ that Angularity in tromah invariably 
excites remarks, that such rem^ks aimost as invariably de- 
generate into scandal, and that scandal always destroys goc(3 
mfluence. Ifow^er innocent a womsat may be, how much 
soeVer she may desire to be useful to others, tjie fact Sf h^ 
being the subject of scandal feffectually destroys hcf power; 
fbr no one likes to be dictated to by* a person of wfcort 
strange things are spoken ; arid' the ag^at of Chnstian be- 
nevolence \b always less efficient, for 1>eing generally con- 
sidered odd. ^ Still, if the world would pause here, all might 
be weH. But onr oddities, while thej provoke the laugh- 
ter of the gay, se^m unaccotmtabiy^ t(f have the effect ^ 
awakening the- anger of the grave ; so that we not unfre- 
quently find perisons more severely reflected upon for cort^ 
paratively innocent peculiarities, than fbr^acts of red culpa- 
bility. - . V 1. V ' 

A repetition ot such reflections aAd' injurioiis remarks 
passing ^through society, upon the principle of a ' snow-baH 
over a drifled plain, obtains in time a sort of bad name, or 
questionable character, for the individual against Whom they 
are directed, which.no explanation can do any thing to clear 
away; becdnse founded ott facts of so singular a nature, that 
few people understand how, in the common eourge of tWngs, 
they could have happened, and tonsequ^tly' few have char- 
ity enough to believe th^y could originate in jmy thing but 
eviL ' It is thus that the character m woman so ofteii suffei*s 
unjustly from her o'ddities. Strangers cannot linderetand Wfiy 
we acted as we <lid, enemies suggest a bad motive as the 
most probable,' gossips take up the scandal, and friends^ m 
their turn believe it true; while- we, snrpriseH anrf' indig- 
nant that so innocent a Jnod^ of action shofuld bear so injti- 
rious a construction, a/e tmuble to defend it, simply because 
it was out of the ordinai^y pale of human conduct, though 
prompted by the same motives which influence the rest of- 
mankind. . , - ^ 

It maj^ justly be said of the worfd, that in one sense it is 
a cruel censor of wom wi ; but in another It is kind. It is, as 
I have just described, unjustly severe upon individual sin- 
gularity ; but by its harsh and ready censures, how many does 
It deter from entering npoh the same course of fWly, so sur^ 
to end in wounded feeling, if not in loss of influence and 
re^ectability. 
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Let it tlies be ^hcpt ift ix)im^^y»d^ wpmrnt ifjifaew^HfM 
^eaerie bet peaoe^ her sale £)Q^iig m booS^j, hcMr influence, 
•ad her ndUemisiied porkj, «i^ aTotd fetfMrk as an indi- 
iridual^ i^4eaiBi in pvhkc. ^ 

TluBf iqttMit aouMementii>l>Qi6e, <Seo»i^ffiii^h in the dki- 

Sfty of ori^nelity 'of elMraeter, end tbere il m safe. These 
« §e»t*agak me ttiidesetood, ^r notiTet sre truflrted to, b^ 
««i|tae thej haire beee kqf kllo^iA, and there the hroodiitg 
wing of pae^ilid lave is ever T^eadj to sl^ovd h^ jie^taritieB 
froB^ tOQ dangeraosaB i^pesiire. In the woiid it is not so. 
tleeiei}^ is 'y4ff Mse to na in -^a, veq^eot For the sake-ef 
4KI' ev^eing's entCTtaiiMnfiit, eingiilarity Is e^cotiraged . and 
dvwn oet. The iMia^eaa of the hoose, who widbes only to 
see her piMy fBaa8ed^^.feciff no senqofie in.pIaoiag this ten^ 
tetion befipre ongsMfded yov^^ Bullet no!t ^e ready laui^, 
the gtkj respense, th^ flattef ing i^tention^ for a memort 
deoeiYe yon «s to the real ati^r^ tite eeee. It is ** aeenting 
all/' and those who haire be^a the inoat aeMued by your 
Mo^fnlerities, will not .be the teat to make them ih^fiobjeot of 
^^tter a^ if^Briona remarks 

If tbeae obaerf atknis^i^pon soeieti siioiihi app^ur to eny, 
4^nical or seF«re, oi^ 'caleiiMed to dc^preas the naturdi ai«- 
doun of youthy.ra^ier than^di^eet it into »^i and nioce who^H* 
wi^Bst ieheaBcis;' k amiBt Jbe renmAbered^.tbut my deaign 
^oQgheQt thia Mxork, is to BpeA pf the wcm-Io a» it i^ not 
atoreiy as it oyght to he ; ai^ though I know ^mt e are oii^ 
eiea^ of ioeiety^ where «inM, and lAotitesi and laws of xmion 
exist, oi^ &r higher order than to admft of the felsehood or 
the littleness tb which I haTe alltuled; yet such, itmnat be 
aeknowledged, is the general tone of ordinary yisiting or 
mixing, m eoni^any, tmt the follies of ungl^arded youth 
meet with little, candetir, and atSl leas kind correction, eveii 
amongst those who are associated with nd aa firic»idjB. I know 
that ue voice of ^Lpm^iee ia an unweleoide <iile, wh^i 
thttstifted lip against .that of, the worlds winch sp^s m 
amoothlyMn its first intereou^se with the yo«kg and' ineiqpi^ 
rieiM^; a^d for raore deliglrtfiii would it be^ to sesid ferth 
the joyous spirit into social life wi^ all its Batire ^nwgiea 
imehiM^ked. There is^^a^ gratefiil and welconw thought, 
however, which r^xsnciles tl^^ task I hare impoBed upon nif' 
uK U is, that none of these energies need dierefore be 
destri^redi or« depnr^ of natural and iikrigof ating eHereise. 
There are hcnne aoeieiiea,^ and IMe ehmlen drdei of tried 
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and trmled. friten^s; meetuigs^ pa-btpv, bpt rarely oAcuir^ 
ring, or only aceidentai, waaoagi^bme wiMMp#ak i»th<li£'. 
ferent ycnces the warm -feinittar iangoage of tme heart ; aod 
here it is that the genuine feelings cf imaophistieatad nature 
may 'safely hcf pooredfonh ; herb it k that yoirth inay live, 
and breathe, and bekaelf, alike without affectation and with- 
out reserve ; here it is, that the sparit of joy may hotmd and 
revel unreatraiBedybecauae all arojond k^4 the atmodfiherei^ 
love, a&d the clear bright radiance of the sunshtBe of truth. 

There iff y^ another flight of> female .ambition, imotheT 
course which the lov6-of ^istinctioB is apt-to take, more {hto- 
ductive of folly, and of disa{>pointmeiit, pierhiqps, than all the 
rest. It is the ambition of Uie female anthor who writes fc»r 
^une. Could \hose young aspirants know how little reial dig- 
nity there is connected with the treie^i authDrsh^,.thc^ 
harps would be excfaahged for distaffs^ their roae^inted 
paper would be Converted into adiita, i^id • their Piunassua 
would dwindle to. a molehiJL . ^ - 

Still there ia something which the young he^ feela in 
being shut out from intellectuiJ sympathies al honxe-rr-some^ 
thing in burning and throbbing with unexpreasadiMiisations, 
until their very weight and intensity become ti torden not 
to be endured ; something in- the strong impuhe of a-eocial 
temperament^ which longs to^pour Ibirth its testimony to the 
force of ni^ure and of truth ; aomething in those, mysterious', 
but deep oonvictions, which belong to^very child of earthy 
that somewhere on this peopled globe, beneath the glow of 
aui^nier skies; or (m the' frozen pl^in^ the des^t; or the 
ocean ; amidst the bowers of beauty, or tiie Jbalhi of ]dride ; 
within the hermit's cave, the .woodman's cot; or watiomi^ 
with the flocks upon the- distant hills ; there is^-^ero must 
foe, some human cm* spiritual intelligence, whose imaginar 
tions, powers, and feelings, operate, in ccmcertr with our 
own. And thus we feel, and thus we write in youth, MOth- 
out any higher motive, because widiin our hc^es, treeing 
our daily walks^, or mixing with the cirde called society, 
we find no chord of sympathy which aqnwers to, the natural 
mu«c of our secret souls. ^ . 

All this, however, is bat juvenile rom^ce. The same 
vant of sympathy which so often inspii^es the first effort of 
female- authorship, might often find a sweet and abundant 
interohteige of kindness in many a faithftU heart beside the 
homely hearth. ^ Aad,a^r aU^^there i84»ore tri^ poetry in 



At fir«9ide^«flbeti0ii« df eail^t life, ttito ifi all those ^ympai' 
^etic Jftssociatio&s'witii unknown and untried developments 
of mmd, which ^ver iiave existed either amongst tile sons or 
^e dangfal^rs cff men. 

Takifi^ ^ more* oober view o£ the case, there are^ «i»- 
quef^ionahLy, -subjects of deep, interest with which women 
have eppdrtunities peeuliar to themsejve» of becoming 
acqaatnted, itiid thns of beHtefiting their feljow^^creatures 
ihj^ugh tlie medi4jm "of 'their writings. But, after all, 
Iherattire is not the natural channel for a wbman's feel- 
tnga J and pity, not envy, ooght to be the meed of hef 
who wrkes for the pnblic« H^w much of what with 
other woDien is retoerved for the- select and -chosen inter- 
course^ of afiection, ^rith her must be laid bare, to- the 
coarse carillkifica^ and coarser eoaimendations^ of amateur 
or professtonal critics. How mucb of what no woman 
loves to say, except to the listening ear of domestic atfee* 
tion, by her must be told — nay,. blazoned to the world. 
And then, in her seasons of depression, or of wounded feel- 
inp, when her spirit yearns to sit in .solitude, or, even in 
darkness, so that it may be still ', to know and feel that 
the very essence of that spirit, 'now embodied in a palpa- 
ble form, b^s becoifi^ tfn ai^tielA of sate and bargain, tossed 
over from the hands of one workman to another, free 
alike to the touch of the jNrince and thfe peasant, and no 
longer to be reclaimed at will by the original possessor, 
let the world reeetve«it asit^nciay^ 

* Is such) i ask, an ^viable dtstincticn^l I will ofer 
no remarks of my own> uptfn the uneatisfaetory nature of 
literary fame. No vnwn^ or woman either, eonld wrhe for 
the publtc^ and not feel thankful for pubKc approbation ; 
thankful for having^Kosen a: subject gMieraUy interesting 
to.mikbkind) and thankful that -their own sentiments had 
met- with sympathy from those for who^ s«ke they had 
been expressed/ But, on this subject, I wiU qti^^te the 
eloquent hinguage of one,^ who better k«Bw what contra* 
dictory> elements exist in a young,. an urdent, and an af- 
fe«ttionate heart, combined wiib an aspiring, "and 'com- 
manding intellect. 

^ What is lame to w<mMm, bat a daz^ling.degr idation % 
She is Exposed tp the- pitiless gase of admira^tion; btn 
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little re»peet, «iid no li^vb, bl«adb i«^li k. -Howeireff mtMk 
«8 an indiridaal vIm wtKy kmv« g«iii«4 hi mha^, ra nutk^ mi 
fortone, flke kfts naffered as a wboimv. In tka liistory ef 
letters, she may be associated with itten, bm her owa 
aweel life is lost; and tbofigh, ia reality^' sfae^ mmf flow 
tbrottgfh tke ocean of tbe wofld, itiaintaniiiig an unsi^tied 
euirent^ sbe is. neTertheless appareatfy absoiibed^ and be^ 
^ome one witb tbe elementa «f tamnk Md distfaetkm. 
She is a reed shaken with the ^nd ; « splendid exotie, 
nurtured for display ; an ornaneient^ only^ be. wotneA 
birth*nig^s oird festivities-; the alee^ wLeaei Uo^oai ie 
4eem^ fabulons^ because fev^ can be saidrte behold it | 
ebe is the Hebrew, whose songe are demended in a 
^ strange kmd ;* a R&tti, standing ami^ the * alien eov&i' a 
flower, plunged beneath a petrifying -spqng ; ker afi^a!C« 
tions are the dew that eoei^y exhalee, bat givea not back 
t^ her in rahi^ eke is a jeweUed captive, bright, and 
desokte, and ^sad P' 



CHAPTER VI H. 

As one who has been eendnetiag* an ineieperieaped 
trareller through an enemy's eountry^ joyfony enters 
with him upon tke territory ^ a. weU'ltnownand ^Mniiiar 
friend; so the writer, whose steNi dwty it has been to, 
disclose the dangers and deceitfulneesxif the world to tke 
unpraetised eye of yontb, delighta to ^efpisn io it that- page 
of human Itife, which develops alt that is jnost cengenial 
to unsophisticated nature. And ean any thing be more ee 
to woman than gratitude and aiection 1 How^ muek of 
her ejEperienee<«^rof the deepest wefl-springe of her feel- 
ii^— of those joys peculiar to hereeif, and «rilk whiek 
tM> stranger can iatenneddle — are embodied In these two 
words ! 

If our sense of oUigatieik in generii^baiMrs anyprepor- 
%ioa to our need t>f kindneas^ then has woman, alKive all 
created beings, the greatest caUBe for gratitude. The 
spirit of man, even ia early life,, bears a widely diflSnrent 



imp? 0*i frdm that of woman. The higfa^rpkhed and reek- 
less boy fiiAf 9 from khn h«}f llie tittle grieTances whieh 
kangf aboat the giri, and ebeck her infant piayfiilneM, 
eencUn^ her home to teU her tale of sorrow, or to weep 
a\ray her griefs upon her mother's bosom. There 
i» scarcely » more nfhttmg stgfit^ preoented by the 
iraried scenes ^ human life, than, a motherless or neg* 
leoied Uttle gir) 9 yet so strong is the feeHog her eitna^ 
tion inspiarer, that happily few are thus eireumstattced, 
wiihom ^some one being fbimd to care for, and protect 
them* It is true, the lot of woman has trials enough pe^ 
cttliar to itself; and the look of premature eedateness and 
anxiety, 'Wbick sometimee hangs upon the -brow of the 
Ifttle girl, might seem to be the shadowing forth of some 
▼ague apprehensionsfts to the ntftnreof her future destiny. 
These trials howeter, seldom ariee out of ni^kindness or 
negleet in her childhood. - The Toiee of homanity would 
be riHsed againet sueh. treatment ; for what living orewtnre 
ie so helpless and inoi^si^e as a little girl 1 The voice of 
humanity, therefore, almost onirersaHy speake kindly to 
her in. early life. The' father folds her tenderly in his 
arms, toils for her subsistence and eomfort, and watches 
erer her expanding beauty, that he may shield it from all 
blight.* The mother's Iteart yearns fondly ae ^le, too, 
watchee with m^re intense anxiety, lest a shadow shouM 
faH, or a rude wind should blow, upon her opening flower. 
Thus,- while the sons in a family may, perhaps; call fortk 
mord of the pride and the ambition 'of their parents, ^e 
daughieFs claim atmost all tbe tenderness, ana more than 
an eq«fal por^on of watchfulness -and care. 

And can the object of so mikh solicitude be otherwise 
than grateful 1 Oh, no. It may be mote oonsonant with 
the nature and with the avocations of inan,;tliat he should 
go fortlv iato the world forgetful of these things ; bat wo- 
toan, in the quiet brooding oi her secret thottghts-'^^^an 
she forget, how, in the days of helpless infancy, she was 
aeenstomed to escape from the rode gaze or bM>sh rebuke, 
to find a toever-failing^ refngid <Hi her Anther's knee | how 
every wish and want was whispered to her mother's e«*^ 
which never turned aMFa^ 5 hqw all things approprwrted to 
her use, were studiously m«de so safe, so easy, so suited 
to. her taste— b^ eoueh of rest, her favourite ttieal, her 
ftdry^world of toy■-^-al^ these ainrang^d aceevdkg to bar 
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fency, or her gbod ; until, aU iielpUss, sb^ fe^Ue, .And 
dependent as she was, no feer eouM break tlie ebarm of 
her security, nor sorrow, save what orig'inated in hex 
own bosom, eould east a shadow over 4be fireeide plea- 
sures of her sunny home ? 

** No ; womaai is not" — easnot' be ungrafteful/' exolaiizi' 
a thousand sweet voices at oneel Gratitude former a part of 
her nature, and without it she would be unwor.thy of a nune 
amongst her sex! I freely grant tbatgl'atltude is a part of 
her' nature, because there can be oia generous^^ noble cha- 
racter, where gratitude is wanting. But I am n^ so sure 
that it is akrays directed to proper objeets« 

You^g women are aknost always grateful fot the notice 
ofFadies^f distinction; they are grateful for being takjen 
out in carriages, When they haye notie at h(»ne ; they are 
grateful fcur presente ofoenaxneiits^ or artic^ of f^hionaBle 
clothing wluch they caanot afford to buy ; they are grateful 
for bei^ invited out to pleasant parties; aiid« ipd^d, ibr 
what may they not be said to be grat^ulr— extremely grate- 
fid ; but eq>eeially sq, for acts of kindness iiiom stranffers^ 
or from persons oc^pying a<highe)r station than themselves. 

There i»a, familiar saying, that charity begins it home.; 
and if by home is meant Uie circle immediately surround- 
ing ourselves, surely gratitude ought also most especially to 
be^in at home, and for tbis stmp£» reasonrT-strangei^s may 
know, or imagine us to have great merits; but with our 
demerits, or perhs^s I ought rather to say with that par t of 
our character which monies .un^er ^e bead of dissigree- 
ableness, they must necessarily be unacquainted, because 
no one chooses to be disagreeable U> str^ngerQ. Against 
them, too, we have never offended, either by ^ord or act, so 
that they fian have nothing to fcnrgive. But it is no^ so at 
)%ome. All our evil tempers and dispositioni^ ^ve l^en eKr 
hibited there, and conseqjoeiitly the kindness received at 
h(Nne is the more generous. There, is no one member of 
the family circle against whom we have not^ at cme time or 
aiiother, offended, and ecmsequently we t)we them a double 
i^are of gratitude,^r having l^indly overlooked tbe past, and 
for receiving us as cordially tq their favour as if we had never 
cost them an uneasy thought It is nothing in comparison, 
to win the good-will of strangers. The l>are thought of 
how soeo t^t goodrwill might be withdrawn, did they know 
us bett|^, is eufficient of itself t^pa^n a generous mind. But 



ft wnmsih to ooadirae diilj and hoarlj to rec^ve the kind 
attentions, the forbiearanee and the love of those who know 
OBT meanest faults, who.«ee ua a» we really are, who have 
bcMTiie with us in all ourdidereiit i^soodsfor months and years, 
whom our unkindness could not estrange, whom our indj^ 
ferenoe could ntot alienate, whom our ..unworthiness could 
not repel^^it is, indeed,, much to be still followed by their 
afieetion,.to be fxroteeted by their anxious care, aod to be 
supported by their uiMremilting industry and toil. Yes, and 
there may com^. a day when the j^oung in their turn will feel 

*' How sharper thaii a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child :** 

when* they will see the smile of gratitude vfhich ought to be 
their own, 'worn cmiy for strangers, -they will think then 
of the d^ys of unmurmuring li^abour — the nights of untir- 
ing watchfulnees-^tbe ages of thought and feeling they 
baye lived through, mul would willingly experience again — 
ihe sufiSering e^d the shame they would endure^ if that were 
necessary, lot the «ake of the beloved of their souls -, and 
they will wonder — ^^for to blame they will scarce know how 
— why nature should have left the hevt of their child so void, 
that for all they have so lavishly bestowed they should re- 
ceive nothing in return. - 

If gratitude were looked upon more than it is, as a dis- 
tinct duty-^^ debt to be discharged without involving any 
other payment, I am inclin^ to think its clt^^s would be 
more frequently attended to, than they now are. But few 
young persons arp in the habit of sufficiently separating grat- 
itude from admiration, and ihus they hold themselves above 
being grateful in due proportion, to the aged^Jthe uneniight- 
ened, or the insignificant ; because they do not ofien feel 
disposed to oSet to such persc^ the tribute pf their pr^use. 
Perhaps they are a litUe ashamed to have owed any thing to 
so inferior a source ; while,. on the other hand, th^y are but 
too proud to acknowledge that they are deq)ly indebted to 
those whom they admire. 

Now, it is against such eueroachments of vanity and 
selfishness, that the amiable and the high principled are 
perpetually on their guard. That gratitude will not grow 
up with us without culture, is sufBciently evident from the 
indifference with which all young children- treat the do- 
nors of their little gifts 4 jeceiving 'them rather as their 
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right, than as« faipour. It is, therefore, «ti ex«eUe&t h«bH 
for young people, to bear perpetaally in mind a sort 6f 
memorial, or catalogue, of the names 'of those b^r whom 
every article of their own personal property was given, 
so that even the mpst insignificant individual to whom 
they have been thus indebted, may not be forgotten. 

'M am naturaRy,^' says a neiebrated German writer, 
^^ as little inclined to gratitude as any one ; h^d it would 
even be easy for the lively sense of a^ present dissatisfee* 
tion to lead me first .to fdrget a benefit, and next to in- 
gratitude. In order to avoid falling into this error, l 
early accustomed myself to take pleasure in reckoning 
up all I possessed, and ascertaining by whose means I 
acquired it. I^hink on the persons to whom I am indebt- 
ed for the difierent articles in my collections ; I reflect on 
the. circumstances, chances, and most remote causes, 
owing to Which I have obtained the various thirTgs I prize, 
in ^rderto pay tny tribute of gratitude to wiiomsoever it 
is owing. AH that surrounds me is thus animated in my 
sight, and becomes connected with afiTeetionate remem- 
btonces. It is with still greater pleasure thi^t I dwell on 
the objects, the possession of which does'nt>t fall within 
the dominion of the senses ; such are the sentiments I 
have imbibed, and the instruction I have received. Thus 
my present existence is exalted and enriched by the mem- 
ory of the past ; my imagination recalls to my heart the 
authors of the good I enjoy ; a sweet reminiscence at- 
tends the recollection, and I am rendered incapable of 
ingratitude^^' » 

How beautiful is the simplicity of this confession, 
from one whose mind was capacious beyond the ordinary 
extent of man^s understanding, and to whose genius the 
literary and the distinguished of all nations were proud, to 
ofier the tribute of their praise. How completely does 
this passage prove to us, that he who knew so many of the 
secrets of human nature,- knew also that it is not possible 
to begin too'humbly with the exercise of gratitude. The 
nurse who bore the burden of onr childhood, the old ser- 
vant fallen into poverty aad want, the neighbouring cotta- 
ger who used to let us share her orchard's scanty produce, 
the pot)r relations who took us to their lowly home when 
rich. ones were less kind, the maiden aunt who patiently 
* --^tucted as in all her curious arts, the bachelor uncle 
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wka%iti#y^]»ei%ittt«tl us to derange the order (>f*bi8 boa«e 5 
flb&ve ail, %he Teiierable graodfather, and his aged help- 
, t^acte^ who u^d to- tell irs of the good old ways, and warn 
U8 against breaking dawn the ancient landmarks— «H 
these apopleasant household menaories, which ought to 
oling about the heart nmil they grow into our very being, 
and beeoflie identified with the elenrrents of thought; ainl 
feeling, which constitute our life. There is in fact a 
spates of cruelty, as well as injustice^ in disentangling 
the memory from theice early associatiojas. To have re- 
ceiired our very nature, our principles, the.bias of our 
s^ntiments^ all that which id understood by distinctiveness 
of character, from the hands of these old friends, and 
Bot to look back and acknowledge it with thankfulness, 
though the casual notice of a passingstranger fuirnishes 
food for gratitude — the fact is scarcely to be thought of, 
still less believed ; and we look to the daughters ohT Eng- 
land to show us that they know better bow to bestow their 
gratitude. ^ . 

When the nature of gratHude is considered in its pro- 
per li^ht; as a debt whicdb \ve have contracted, and whieh 
c€)nsequently must be discharged^ we see at once that the 
merit or demerit of the individual to* whom we owe this 
^bt,>has nothing whatever to do with our pf^yment of it. 
A generous mind would perhaps feel~ more bound to dis* 
eharge it to an unworthy object, simply because where re- 
spect or love is wanting, grateful feeling would be all that 
sou M with propriety" be offered* But, as in all such cases, 
the debt, though jtist, must still be painful and humiliating, 
H is of tbe utmost importance, bo^h to young and old, that 
ibey should be careful never to be the willing reeipienis of 
obligations from persons whotn they neither love nor 
esteem. The young need great watchfulness in this^re- 
spect, and sometimes, from their over^willingness to in- 
^ur obligations, involve then!iselves ia connections and 
associations highly disadvantageous. 

It is an excellent plan for young women, alleys to 
put this question t-o themselves before they accept an of- 
fered kindness. ^^Is the person who offers it; one whom 
I should like to feel indebted to 1 or am I prepared to 
make all the return of gratitude to that person, whieh 
would, under simikir circumstances, be due to the most 
praiseworthy and distinf uished tadividuc^ of my acqumint- 



anee V If .tke mtfswer be in tiie p e ptt ivtf, ttotWag^ b«4 a 
tn€BnB«9S of spirit, of wbieh, I caonot beliere the den^^ 
ters o£ EngUind to be capable, eoiild lead to tbe ^ccctpi* 
anee of aoch an oUigation. 

In this, therefore) ac well as in all other ca^es, it is of 
the utmest ituportanee that gratitude should ^ eofisider- 
ed as a distinct feeling, in no way invelvingany.Qtber. ' It 
sometimes happens, however, and especially dnring tbe 
present rapid march of intellect^ that the jiinii^r meinbtti« 
o( a family are far in advance of their parents in, the e^ 
tivation of their intelleetual ppweris, and thieidifferenc^ 
occasionally leadrto a want of respect towards the bead* 
of the family, which is alike , distressing and dtsgraeefa;L 
On the other hand, there are young women— ^and-hap(^ 
would it be for our nation, if all the daughters of Eng- 
land were such — who, remembering that their parenta, 
however humble and unenligbtened are iheir parents still $ 
that by their self-denial, and their tdil, and- as^ the highest 
proof of their regard, they have received the ed.ueatioii 
which makes them so much to difier, make it their 'tson- 
stent study to offer to them Xokeos of respect and regard 
of such a nature as not to draw forth . their intelleetual 
deficiencies, but to place them on the higher ground of 
moral excellence^ Haw beautiful, how. touclung ia the 
solicitude of such young persons, to guard (he venerated 
br&w frcmn shirtne ; and to sacrifice evc^i sornething of tbe 
display of their own ^ endowment's, rather than out^^une 
those, who, wkh all their deficiencies, still were the ora- 
cles of their infant years ; and w^o unquestipnabty did 
more durn^^ the seasoin of chikliiood,. to wards the forma- 
tion of their real character, than^ has since been done b^ 
tbe merely intellectual discipline of schools. Yes,, we 
may owe our grammar, our geography, our music, and 
our painting, to what are called the instructors of o^ 
•youth; but the- seeds of moral character are sown by those 
who surround -us in infancy ; and how much soever we 
may despise the hand by which that seed is scattered, the 
bias of Quc moral being is derived from that agent more 
thap from any other* 

How just then, and bowrrue is that development of 
youthful gratitude which looks ba<;k to these early days, 
and seeks to r'eturn intd;^he bosom of parental love, the 
treasorea of that h^rveM wbi&h pareat^I love baa aown! 
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- ^ Aflat It isDleet tbct fouth sbonliHo t)ittf->*yovt}i wIiom 
ipeiy «at«re k is^o h^ redandant with the ri\k of life, aod 
fmtcM Ht joj^ and vedoient in bloom, from tbe perpetual 
flewing forth ef Ita^ omftt gkd waters-^ycMrth, whieh i» 
•a4ri«hia all thiit gMdens, attd' exhilarates | how can it 
he pevianoDe tmi ntgi^rdly in gMng out 1 No^ natare 
hlis heew se mtiififieent ta^yoatfa, k eanaot yet have learnv 
•d the art of gradg^ | aad gfattlttde, the meat Uberfi], the 
moet Meseed ef all human fi^iags, ^aa firat reqaired ot ea 
lUi^ 4lebt, that 4ve mighl go oa paying aeoer«Kiig to oat 
m^saare^ thHrpagh' aH the. diietent aiages of exiatence^ 
and tbMgii ive fHay berer ha«e had moaey or rich g ift% 
^Aie'poereat aaiengtt ua- haa h^Q ahie to pay ia ktodjaeaai 
mad flOioe(tfne94n knre» 

In the cuhiiwtion and exerotae. 6f ^e hctteyarlent feel* 
lAgaof eer iNrture, ^hefe 4a this^ havntifaf^eatsre W be ob- 
aetrreil in the orAeref divine pvoyideaee^-tha^expeodttore 
never earh«uata» Thaa 'the iMktlgefice of gratitudev and 
the h'eaHwvB B aa t of rflfbctsea^ inateadof iafipovertahhig, 
rtfidervfnore riah the fouaftaht-vrheneehotharefikrived; 
while, ott the otheir "hand, the 'habit ef. withholding onr 
^aeroue aie eti e a a, prodooee the certain ^feet ef cheek- 
ing thek growth, .tmd diminishing the ape nt a p ee ^a af- 
foinoii ef kiadneaa. , 

The habit ef eneemmging lealinga ef gtatite^e tewarda 
ottf fellow^ereatnres, ef ^reealiiiig their friendly and hene- 
▼elent oAeea kiwavda owraeVrean of thiaking viTfaat weald 
haire been o«rr aittuoien wiihont^then^ and, in shorty of 
reckoning- up the items of the great debt we all hare in- 
cut red,' eipeeiaUy in tnienoy and yonth^ bea a meat bene- 
fievll eCeci epen the anind, in the 'bias it gWea towaads the 
feeling and exprecanen of gt atitnde in' general, not only aa 
ee^iined to the ioter^oarse ^f soaial Hie, ot the intet- 
change of kind nesaamengat.onr £tllow^ve|it«rea; but with 
Yegard to the higher obligations ef gratkude, whieh evety 
«hihl ef ain end aoinrow meat feel, on being admitted to 
pertfcipation in the promiseaof theCloaftely #nil the gle^ 
rions bopea which the Ooapel wae sent to inapkre. 

I hare said, that women, above all crcartedk e iegs, have 
caaae for gratitnde. Derived of the benefitaof the Chris- 
tian dispemuttien, we«i«n baa ever been, and witt be ever 
the most abject and the moatdegiaded of ereafterea, op- 
pre«aed in prapenian to 'heriaei£ii«8a» end mieeMUe in 
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{HToportioii to her capabUtt^of ^vfomtc. Yet, wfdet flia 
Gfarutian dispeMmtton, sfaie wbo wa« »« first iti ma, 4a 
raised to an equality with maa^aftd mad^ hia fallow-benr 
in the blessinga of eternal Kfe> Nor ia Uiia all. A drspen*^ 
satitm wtHch bad penniued fa^r morafly to- .er eept, and 
groVel tfaroogh this Hfe, so as to porahaaa. by ber patient 
aii#ef ings a title to the next, would have baen woriby ^ 
that law of lore by wbieb pardon was ofiered ^ a g^iltfr 
world. In accOrdanee wMb Ibe ineiVbble benefioenco 0[ 
this law, woman was therefore raised to amaral, aa well 
as a spiritual equality wisb man; and ffctm b^mgr first bis 
tempter, and then bis slav^, j»be baa become bia betphiate, 
bis counsellor, bis Artend, fbe ebfeat of bis most afieetioa- 
ate solicitude, the sharer of bis digmity, and the partaker 
in bis higheat enjoyments. 

When we eompara. the sitnatioii ol* wonan, too, in oar 
priTileg^ kod^ with what it is eran j»ow in eoanfriea 
where the Christian religioa lass aaiversally prevails, we 
cannot help exclltioHng, tbat^ all the women. opon ear^b, 
those who* live ondertbe salutary inflaenee of British lawli 
and British institutions, hav^ the deepest canse for gratt- 
tnde. And ean the daagbtera of Britain be regaj^less of 
these eoastclarationBl WiU they not^ratbar atqdy how to 
pay back to their country, in the cultivation and efxercise 
of their beatfeeUngs, the iomrmeraUe- ad vantages -they are 
thus deriving 1' And what is the aaerifice '^ 'Oh !|blessed 
dispensation of love^— that we-are never so happy aa when 
feeding grateful-^ and never so well employed, as when ael- 
ing upon this feeling ! . ' 

' While, ^then, they begin first by retracing all the little 
rills of kindness by ii^ipb their cup of benefit has been 
filled, let them not pause in thought, until they have 
counted up every item of that vast eatalogfue of bleadnga 
which extend from human instrumentality .to divine ; nor 
let them pause in> aetion, until they have' rendered eveiy 
return which it is possible for a finite being, aided by 
watchfuhiess and prayer, to make. 

What a subject for contemplation does this view of 
gpratitude afibrd to those who say they find nothing to 
interest them in bnman life ! What a field of exercise 
for those who complain that they find nothing to do ! ' 

AfiTeetion, too, is a subject in which the interests of 
woman are daetply involved^ because .a^Te^tion in a pecu- 



Ikir manfief eoMlittties her wettHh^ Beyottdtlie 8pli«T« 
ef her affections, shehas^nothiitg, %nd is nothing. Let 
her talents be what they may, without affection they can 
only be'compftired to a splendid casket, where the gem is 
'Wanting. Affect ton,' like g)ratitucte, must begin a^ home. 
Let no man choose Sot t£e wife o( his bosom, a woman 
whose, affections are not warm, and cordial,* and ever 
lowing iortb at her own fireside. Yet there are yonn^ 
women whose behaviour in society, and amongst those 
whom ihet call their friends, exhibits eirery^ sign of 
genuine anectioni who^ are yet cold, indifferent, and in* 
considerate te their brotheips, sistera, and parents. These 
are the Women^^aittst whom men ought to be especially 
waimed, for sure I «m, that such'^aSeetion ought never to 
Jb^ .trusted to, «6 that which is only ealled into life by the 
sunshine of society, or the excitement of ti^nstent inter- 
eourse with comparative strangers. 

^ Affection also resembles gratitude in this, that the 
OMMre we bestow, the mose we feel, provided ^nly it is 
bestowed upon.eafe and suitable objects. It is the la vi A 
and reckless expenditure of this treasure in early life, 
mod simpW uoder the direction of fwdcy, without regard 
to natural claima, which so often leaves the heart of its 
.possessor poor, and eold, and joylees. 

Here, then, the claims of nature and of home may 
alwi^s be attended to with safety. No young girl pas 
be too ftfiectionate ^t home^ because the demeiHts of a 
i)fother, a sister, or a -parent, exeept in some rare and 
peeuKar instances, constitute' no disqualification /or being 
the recipients either of her gpratitude or her affection. 
But her approval and her admiration must still be kept 
distinct, lest her afiection fc^ «% unworthy relative should 
render her insensible to the exact line of demarcation 
between moral good and evil. Were it not thus wisely 
and mercifully permitted us to continue tct love our near- 
est connections, even when not deserving of general 
esteem, where wcHild the prodigal, or the outcast, be able 
to find a belter, when the i»>rrors of a wounded con- 
science might drive them baek, from^ tbe ways of guilt % 
The motber's* heart is subject to a higher, holier law than 
that which aeparates her erring^ child from the fellow^ip 
of mankind ; the father meets hi* tetumlngJHm while yet 
a^r offf and the sister — can 9^9 withhold her welcome 1 
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can 9he oegloet 4%e sUiif of all A099 Uuh 9St%m^t4, U»ft 
by which a father's home may be rendeFod as allunngaai^ 
the world 1 

WJiile the young oC both «exes* are suSeriAg from the 
eonaequeneefii of a syatem. of edacaticMfi, under wluch the 
etiUivation of moral principle bears, bo proportion to the 
cultivation of the intelleetviar powers, it is desirable to 
offer all the assistance we caa in tW MnpronFeneiit 4^ 
that portion of ))4iman eharacter "vrhieh is at aM0 the 
most important and the. most neglected; In order to 
vtrqngthen the good resolotions of tboa» wha are really 
desirous of .paying the attention and the veapect to oU 
age which is justly^ ita 4iie, I would suggest to the .ae^ 
cpaaplishe<} young, reiidee ai| idea wkich-it is Jughljr pc^ 
hable^may never before have ctosaed her mind, Imt wkiek 
I feel assured will st^io ber cheek wilhthnme, if she has 
ever allowed herself to treat her patetttSy or even har 
grandparents, with contempt, 1^. inferior in the scale of 
consideration, td herself, because of tbeic want of nmalai 
cultivation. 

Let l»ef remember, thon» whatever 't^ir deficiency, m 
otker points oi wiadota may be, that tben^ 4e one in whieb 
they nmst he her superiors* She mat|r. o^caatooaUy be 
obliged to correct tbeir gifammatical tnacci^atias ; she 
nmy be able not only to daz:^ tb«m wii)i h.er acotoniplish- 
m^nts, but even to baffle theoi in ^[rgnasefit; yet Ihare i« 
ener fundamental part of Una e Itnowledgov.Hi^ eonsidemtien 
of which, every youthful head -nmst- bew, te age* , Not ten 
thousand tinaes the cum of mpney expended on yoiir ed«- 
eation -would be sufficient to purchase this traasiire of hu- 
man wisdom for yon. And there siis the aged womas, 
with' her white looks, and her . feeble hands, a. by«ward, 
and perhaps a jest, from the very helplessness^ of worn-out 
nature; yet, .all the while, this hnmble^ and , n^ectnd 
being may be 'rich in the wealth wbicfa. princea are too 
poor to buy } fol^ she is jricJi in #xperi^on, toid that is 
where you are poor.- Th^e-simple being yeu'despise hias 
lived to see the workkg out of many systems, the end of 
many beginnings, ^ the deteetioaof mucb falsahpody the 
development of much trnth; in short, ^4ha operation of 
principles npon. the lives and conduct of. ivien ^ and be«e, 
m this moat important point of wiadom,^ you ar^--*yoa 
ranpt be bar infociori. / 
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The wisdom of experience, ipdependently of every 
other consideration, presents a strong claim upon the 
respectful attention of youth, in cases where propriety of 
conduct is a disputed point hetweep parent and child. 
Young persons sometimes think their parents too severe 
in the instructions they would enforce ; hut let it ever be 
remembered, that those parents have experience to direct 
them ; and that, while the child is influenced only by in- 
clination, or opinion, founded upon what must at least be 
a very limited and superficial knowledge of things in- 
general, the opinion of the parent is fc^unded upon facts, 
which have occurred dui^ing a far longer acquaintance 
with human nature, and with what is called the world. 

Let the experience of the aged, jhen, he weighed 
against your modern acquirements, and even without the 
exefcise of natural affection, we find that they are richly 
entitled to your respectful attention. But there is some- 
thing beyond this cpnsideration in the overflowing of the 
warm and buoyant feelings of youth, which so naturally 
and so beautifully supply the requirements of old age, 
that scarcely can we picture to ourselves a situation more 
congenial to tlie daughters qf England, than drie of those 
fireside scenes, where venerated age is treated with the 

fratitude and aflection which ought ever to be consider- 
d as its due. 

It sometimes happens that the cares and the anxieties 
of parental love hs^ve a second time to be endured by those 
who have had to mourn the loss of their immediate oflf- 
spring. Perhaps a family of orphan sons and daughters 
have become their charge, at a time of life when they 
bad but little strength of hody, or buoyancy of spirit, to 
encounter the turbulence of childhood, and the wayward- 
ness of youth* How admirably, then, are the character 
and constitution of woman adapted to the part which it 
becomes her duty and her privijege to act. Even the 
kindest amongst boys would scarcely know how to ac- 
commodate himself to the peculjjirities of old age. But 
woman has an intuitive perception of these things; and 
the little playful girl can be gentle and still, the moment 
she sees that her restlessness or loud mirth, would j»fl!end. 
And what woman, I would ask, was ever less estimable 
for this early exercise of self-discipHne 1 None can begin 

too soon. The labour of Iqve is never difficult, except to 

8 
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those who hav^ put off Gompliance with this sacred duty 
until too late in life ; or who, while the afibctions of the 
heart were young and warm, have eentered them in self, 
and lived for self alone. The social scenes upon which 
imagination loves to dwell, are those where self has never 
found a place amongst the household gods. They are those 
where the daughters of a family, from the oldest to the very 
infant, are all too happy in the exercise of their affections, to 
think of self Theirs is a relative existence, and their en- 
joyments consist ndore in giving than receiving: Affections 
thus cherished in the cordial intercourse of home, may early 
be sent forth on errands of kindness to alt who are fortunate 
enough to come within the sphere of their operations ; and 
happy is the man who chooses from such a family the com- 
panion of his earthly lot ! 



CHAPTER IX. 

FRIENDSHIP AND FLIRTATION. 

How much of what is most lovely, and most valuable to 
us in the course of our earthly experience, arises out of 
the poverty and the feebleness of our nature ! Friendship 
would never have existed, but for the absolute want of the 
human heart, from its utter inability to perform the functions 
of life without a participator in its joys, a recipient of its 
secrets, and a soother of its sorrows. 

Youth is the seasoli when we most feel this want : later 
in life, we learn as it were to stand alone. Interests and 
claims, which have little io do with the affections, press 
upon us on every hand, and hem us into a narrow and ac- 
customed path, from which there is little temptation to de- 
viate. But in youth we seem to w4lk at large, with no 
boundary to our horizon; and the fear and uncertainty 
which necessarily attend out movements, render a com- 
panion, with whom we may Consult, deliberate, and sym- 
pathize, absolutely necessary to our cheerfulness and sup- 
port. 

It is a subject of surprise to many, that the young so set 
dom enter into close and intimate friendship with tte mem- 
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hers ai their <iwn family. Wfere this more frequetitly the 
case^ how mwh intore candour and simplicity of h^rt would 
Biingle with the iiitercounie of friends ! To the members 
t)f our owH family, wfe must of necessity ^l^ear as we really 
aije. No fake ^r ftattwing aspect can deceive those whose 
eyesarecc»istantly upon our conduct; and we are conse* 
quently less tempted to put forward our best feelings before 
them, in the hope of concealing our worst. In' such inti* 
macies the nearest friends have the le^t suspicion of each 
other's truth. Aftei^circumelances can bring forth no ,un- 
^xpected development of character on either side ; nor^ can 
there be the wounded feeling,- which falsehood, however 
anpremeditated or unconsciously practised, never fails to 
produce. Agai|), there would be the strength of natural 
ties to mingle with this bond therecdllectionsof ehiMhood^ 
the oft-repeated forgiveJness, the gratitude to which allusion 
has already be^ made^-^^ these would blend together in 
a union the most sacred, and the most secure, which per- 
h^s is eyef fou^d on earth. ■ 

Nor do I scruple to call this linion the most secure, l)e- 
eduse it is the only intimacy in which every thibg canVith 
propriety be told. There are private histories belonging 
to^ every -family, which, though they (^rate powerfully 
upon individual happiness, ought never to b^ named beyond 
the home^circle;" and there are points of difference in 
'character, and mutual taisapppehensions, with itistances of 
wounded feeling, and jBubjects of reproof wid cwrection, 
which never can be so freely touched upon, even in the 
most perfect union of conjiig^ affection; On this subject, 
howevelf, I have already spoken so fully in another work,* 
th^ little room is lefl for farther notice here : I will, there- 
fbre, only allude to^ s<Hne of the causes which I believi^ 
most firequently operate ag^nst young persons choosing 
their coimdants' at home, ami especi^ly for the communica- 
tion of tl^eir religious feelings, or impressions. 

• It is a melancholy thotight, that the* want of consistency 
in the private and domestic habits of religious professors, 
mAy possibly be the means of' inducing young persons to 
seek thdr spiritual' advisers amongst those with whom they 
are less intimately acquainted, and of whom they have 
consequently formed' a higher estimate; while, on the other 

♦ The Women of England. 
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hand, a diffidence of tbenraelves, perhaps a misgi^ng, both 
a3 to their past and fature conduct, renders them unwilling 
to communicate fully and freely withthose who 'daily watch 
their ^teps, lest . the suspicion of hypocrisy should fall 
upon them for having given utterance to se|itim^its and 
emotions, so much at variance with the general course oi 
their lives. 

That these hinderances to home-confidence should some* 
times exist, where the parties jare perfectly sincere in their 
good intentions, I am <iuite. prepared to believe; but there 
are other cases, and perhaps more ^equient o^s, in which 
the sincerity is less perfect, wheJre . the dread of being com- 
mitted to any particular line of conduct consistent with the 
sentiments or emotions expressed, operates against their 
being so much a^ spoken of tp any who compose the family 
circle. 

It would be taking a dark viei^ of human nature, indeed, 
to suppose that those who know us best are less disposed 
than strangers to attach themselves to^ us ; yet, I would ask 
the young aspirant to intimacy with a new acquaint^ce, 
whether she is entering upon that intimacy with a sincere 
and candid wish to be to that friend exactly what she is 
at home ? If npt, she is, to all intents and purposes, a de- 
ceiver. And there is much deceit in all our early friend- 
ships, though I am far from supposing it to he ^1 intention- 
al. Indeed, I am convinced it is not, because this heart- 
searching process is what few young persons submit to, be- 
fcHre commencing an intimacy^ 

-'In friendship, as well as in all other reciprocal engage- 
ments, it is highly imf>ortant to limit our expectations of 
benefit according to the exact measure of our deserts ; and 
by this means we may avoid m^a^y of those bitter disapr 
pointm^nts, for which the. world is so unjustly and un- 
sparingly blamed. TJie world is bad enough ; but let us 
be honest, and take our share of condemnation, for making 
at least one item of the world suqh as it is; andljy thus 
acquiring the habit of strict and candid self-examination 
in early life, we see that we have little right to charge the 
world with falsehood^ when our first eiXgagement, beyond 
the circle of our own family, has been entered into by a 
sy^em of deceit. ^ ^ 

There is, too, a rashness and impetuosity in the forma- 
tion of early friendships, which of. themselves are sufficient 
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to render such intimacies uncertain, and of short duration. 
Few characters can be Considered as really formed^ under 
the 9Lg6 of twenty-one, or twenty-five ; yet friendships 
sometimes- begin at a m^oh earlier date. It is not in na- 
ture, then^ that the friend we loved at sixteen, should be 
the same to us at twenty-sfjt ;' or that the features of our 
own character should have undergone no change during 
that period. Yet it must not be called falsehood, or fickle- 
ness either, which causes such friendships to fail. It is 
consistent with the hiws of reason, and of nature, that they 
should do so; for had the same individuals who thus de- 
]^ore each' other's falsehood, met fbr the first time at the 
age of twenty-six, they would probably each have been the 
very last which the other would Imre chosen as a firiend. 

Again, there 'must be an equality in friendship, to render 
it either lasting or desirable— an equality not only in rank 
and station, but, as far as may be, in intellectual advantages. 
However warm may be the attachment of two friends of 
different rank in society, they mttst occasionaUy be involved 
in dilemmas, from which it is impossible to escape Without 
wounded feeling, either on one side or bolh. £ach of these 
friends, it must be remembered^ will have her relatives and 
connections, through whom her pride will be perpetually 
subject to imaginary insult, and her susceptibility to real 
pain. Those who are inferior in mind are, however, much, 
more objectionable as friends, than those who iEa*e inferior 
only in worldly circumstances ; because they must always 
be incapable of judging. of persons more highly gifled than 
themselves, and thus they will bestow their praise and their 
blame with equal injustice. The ignorant, too, are always 
prejudiced; and, therefore, in the choice of friends whose 
minds are unenlightened, the young must necessarily incur 
the risk of imbibmg opinions formed upon false conclusions, 
which in all probability will exercise a powerful ipfluence 
upon the whole of* their subsequent lives. 

' Young people are too apt to think the only ^jttie of talent 
is to interest in conversation ; if, then; they find themselves^ 
interested without it, they are satisfied to dispense with 
this quality in a friend. But h^w epipty— how unprofitable 
must become that intimacy where mind is not takeli into 
account— how worthless, how unsatisfactory in every case 
of trial, the society of that friend who cannot, advise, as 
well as, pity. ' • 
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Were it- not for equality beiiig requisite to the mutual 
partidipatioQ of the pleasures of frieadship, I should strongly 
reoommend ail young persons tp seek a friend amongst 
t^ose who are c^iier, and taore experienced than themselves. 
In this case, however, too much must not be expected, in 
returni for it is soarcely possible that the confiding intimacy 
ef a young girl should .always be interesting, c»r.even accq>t- 
able to a woman more advanced in life ; unless, indeed^ Uie 
kincbess of rdationship 8h6uki fender the office of the elder 
ciMafidant a* welcome 4uty, . - . 

^regardless of these wholesonie rules, it is more than 
probable that the greater part of my young readers wiM ga 
on forming intimacies according to circumstances or indi- 
vidu^ fancy, and with little reference to future consequen- 
ces. In time, however,: some of th€se intimacies will be- 
come irksome, while others will die away. . It will then 
become a serious question, ' WlK>m shall I endeavour to 
retain as friends i' Try, then, to ascertain^ in )i\ns stage 
of your short experience, whose society has had the happiest 
e^ct upon your own. character j and let not this great 
question vemain unsettled, until you have ascertained, wkh 
r^ard to each one^f the ihdividuals who have composed 
your circle of nominal friends, whether they: have generally 
left you better or w<Mrse for a day spent in their company — 
more willing to scibmit to the requiremeirts of religioais duty, 
or more di^oaed to Consider those requirements unreason- 
able- and severe. 

> The .pleasure or amusement immediately derived from 
the society of ^ individual, is a d^gerous &dd deceit^l 
test , by which to try tie value of their friendship ; bu$ the 
direct infli^nce of their society upon our own state of mind, 
not. while they are with us, but after the charm of their 
society is withdrawn, is a means' of judging, which no ra- 
tional and responsible being ought to neglect. If, for in- 
stance, in the circle of our favourite associate^,, there is one 
who habitually aw^ens the laughter <tf merrime&t, and 
charms into^ magift ^eetness the hours you pass together ; 
^ if the same individual leaves you flat ^d dull, an4 
mdispo^ §or the Useful and less pleasing occupations of 
life ; bew^-e of making her your friend. But if ttere be 
another 'who,> possibly iess amxbing at the time you con- 
verse t'ogethet, yet leaves you raised above the common^ 
level of experience, by the support of true and lofty princi*^ 
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pies ; disposed ^o reject what is false or ^^ean, and to lay 
hold on what is good ; liHed out of the slavery of what Js 
WOTldJy or trifling, and made stronger in every generous 
purpose, and every laudable endeavour ; let th^ irieuaship 
of that individual be bound around your heart, and cherished 
to the end of life, as one of the richest blessings permitted 
us to enjoy en earth. 

By this rule, those who are icandidates for our friendship 
may safely be tried ; but there is yet a closer test, which 
must be applied to Aiendship itself If the friend you have 
Qho^en, never attempts to correct your faults, or make you 
better than you are, sh^ is Hot worthy of the name ; nor 
ought she 'to be fully ccmfided in, whatever may be the ex- 
tent of her kindness to you,. or the diegree of her admiration 
of your character. 

Having well chosen your friend, the next thing is, to 
trust her, and to show that you do so. Mutual trust is the 
strcmgest cement of all > earthly attachments. We ar^ so 
conscious of weakness jourselves, that we need this support 
from others ; and no compliment paid to the ear of vanity 
>^as ever yet so powerful in its influence, as even t^ie sim- 
plest proof pf being trustejl. The ojie may excite a mo^ 
mentary thrill of pleasure, the other serves, for many an 
ailer day, to nourish the life-springs of a warm and geperous 
heart. . "^w ' v 

. It is needless to say how effectually a suspicious, or a 
je^Qus temper, destroys this truths ,If we really lov^d oujr 
friends as we QUght, and as we probably profess to love 
them, we should he le^s watchful of their conduct towards 
ourselves, than of ours to them ; nor should we grudge them 
the intimacy of othe^ friends, when conducive to their en- 
joyment, if our own attachment was based upoQ J>ure and 
disinterested affecticm. Friendship, which is narrowed up 
between two individuals, and confined to that number alone, 
is calculated only for the intercourse of married life, and 
seldom has been maintained with^ any. degree of lasting 
benefit or satisfaction, even by the most romantic and affec- 
tionate of women. True friendship is of a more liberal 
and expansive nature, and seldom flourishes so well as 
when extended through a cir-cle. A circle of young female 
friends, who love and trust each other, who mutually agree 
to support the weak in their little community, to confirm the 
irresolute, to reclaim th^ erring, to sopthe the irritable^ and 
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to solace the distressed ; what a realization does this pic- 
ture present of the brightest dreams of imagination, when 
we think what woman might be in this world to her own 
sex, and to the community at large ! 

And is this, then, too much to expect from the daughters 
of England---that woman should be true to woman ? In the 
circle of her private friends, as well as from her own heart, 
she learns what con^itutes the happiness and the misery of 
woman, what is her weakness and what her need, what her 
bane and what her blessing. She learns to comprehend 
the deep mystery of that electric chain of feeling whicb 
ever vibrates through the heart of woman, and which man, 
with all his philosophy, can never understand. She learns 
that every touch of that chain is IJkethe thrilling of a nerve ; 
and she thus acquires a power peculiar to herself, of dis- 
tinguishing exactly between the links which thrill with plea- 
sure, and those which only thrill with pain. 

Thus, while her syjhpathy and her tenderness for a^ho^ 
sen few is strengthened by the bond of friendship into 
which she has entered, though her confidence is still con- 
fined to them, a measure of the same sympathy and tender- 
ness is extended to the whole sisterhood of her sex, until ^ 
in reality, she becomes what woman ever must be — in her 
noblest, purest, holiest character — ^the friend of woman. 

What should we think of a community of slaves, who 
betrayed each other's interests ? of a little band of ship- 
wrecked mariners upon a friendless shore, who were false 
to each other T of the inhabitants of a defenceless nation, 
who would not unite together in earnestness and good faith 
against a common enemy ? We are accustomed to hear of 
the meanness of the powerful, when they fprsake the weak ; 
but there is a meanness of k lower grade-^when the weak 
forsake each other. 

No party,, however, can be weak, which has truth for its 
element, and love for its bond of union. Wonien are only 
weak in their vanity, their selfishness, their falsehood to 
each other. In their integrity, their faithfulness, their de- 
voted affection, they rise to an almost superhuman emi- 
nence ; because they are strong in the elements of inmia- 
terial being, -and powerful in the nature which is capable, 
wh^i regenerated, of being shared with angels. 

From the nature of true friendship, we turn to the con- 
sideration of what are its requirements. Thesfe, also, are 
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mulual. If we expect to receive, we must be studiouis to 
give. An interchange, of kind offices and evident. proofs of 
affection are essentisd to the vitality of friendship ; avcnding 
however, the stighest approach to any thing like a debtor 
and credit<» -account of the nnmber of presentsgiven or r^ 
oeived, or _even the numbei* o,f letters exchanged. 

It seems a strange aaom^y in friendship, that young per-. 
acms, howei^er ardently attad^d, should so sehlom write, 
except when a letter is considered to be due by a certain 
length of time having elapsed since the last was received. 
It often' happens, that one friend, is particularly engt^ed, 
while the other has an abundance of unoccupied time : but 
a letter is stiU required by the idle party, jot the love which 
she thinks so glowing and so tender, fii»ls jk> Channel, of 
expressien to h^r friend. Perhaps a ^end is iQ ; and then 
is the time, above all othezs^ when real. love would dictate 
a succession of ^ kind le^fers, such -^ woiUd nc^t tax the 
afflicted, or the feeble o|ie, with the efibrt of making any 
return. There is, in fact, a mystery about the letter-wri- 
ting of young women, which I have neve^been^ able fully to 
linderstand. It occupies theit time; is used to drain their 
purses, or the purses of their friends| it calls ^ forth m6re 
cc»npljuning th^. almost any thing else thev have to do; 
the letters they receive are seldom fraught witlvmueh inte- 
rest ; and yet they plunge intp this rec^rocity of abnoy- 
anee,.as if the ciiief business of life was to be writing or 
receiving letters. ^ . 

Still I. am far from supposing that this means of inter- 
chan^ng sentiment and thought^ might not be rendered 
highly beneficial , to the youthful mind ; because I believe 
writing is of great importance as a branch .of education. 
Without this habit, few persomi, ^d' especially women,- 
think definitely. The accustomed occupation of their 
minds is that of musing ; and they are, consequently^ sei- 
doin able 1^ disentangle a single clear idea from, the current 
of vague thoughts, which they suffer perpetuafly to flow, 
and which swords them a ccmstant, but, at the saine time, a . 
pr<^tless amusement, in the variety of ideas it presents, 
alike without form, and vpid. But, in ^rder to write with 
any degree of perspicuity, we are, to a certain extent, com- 
pelled to think ; -and, consequently, tbe habit of writing let- 
ters, if the subject-matter be well chosen, might be rendered 
highly advantageous to young wbmen, who, on the terminal 

8* 
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don of their sohc^^astie exepetses, reqaire, more than at tny 
other time df life, some frequently recurring mebtd occupa- 
tion;, to render their education complete. 

The art of writing a really good letter ranks UQqiie8tion«v 
ably mnongst the most valtiable actomplishmentff of wpman, 
and next to that of conversing wc^. In both eases, the 
first thing to be avoided, is commonplace ; because, what- 
ever partakes of the nature of c<mimonplace, is not only 
vu^str, but ineffective, I know not* how I can better define- 
this t0rm, so frequently used, and so little understood, thi^i 
by saying that cotnme^iplace consists chiefly ill speaking 
of things by their little qualities, rather than their great ones* 
Thus it is commonplace to speak of religious persons as* 
using cant, to spedc of distingiaished cheuracters as being 
welt or ill-dressed, and to speak of the works of Bhaks- 
peare as being peculiar in theii- style. It is also common- 
place to use those expressions^ (^.kindness, or sympathy, 
which custom has led us to expect as a matter of course. 
Atid we never feel this more, tha»s in cases of affliction or 
death ; because there is a kind of set phraseology made use 
of on such occasions, which those v^ho really .feel would 
often be ^ad to vary,, if they only knew how. It is com- 
monplace ta speek of scnne fact as recently discovered, to 
those who hSive long known it. . But above all that is 
genuine in commonplace, the kind of flattery generally 
adopted, by men, when they mean to address themselves 
pleasantly to women, deserves the credit of pre-eminence* 
Indeed, so defici^at, fea* the most part, is this flattery, in 
point, originality, and adaptaticm, that I have known ^sensi^ 
ble women, who felt more really flattered by the most hu- 
miliating truths, even plainly spoken ; because such treat- 
ment applied a confidence in their strength of mind andgood 
sense, in being abfe to bear it* » . ^ 

Commonplace letters are such as, but for the direction, 
would have doiie as well for any other i^idividual^s the ojie 
to .Whom they oxe addressed. In description especially, it 
is desiraible to avoid commonplace. A cc»:re8p<mdent 
making a tour oi the Lakes, tells you .that on such a day 
she set off to the summit of Helvellyn. That the first part 
of the ascent was steep and difficult, the latter more easy ; 
that the view firom the summit was magnificent, extending 
over so many lakes, and so many other < mountains; and 
there ends the story^ and well for you, if it does end there. 
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But such writers unfortunately often go cm tlirough a whole 
catalogue of beauties and sublimities, no single one of which 
they set before you in such a ipanner as to render it on€^ 
whit mor^ attractive, or indeed morovpeouliar in «ny of its 
features,, than therking's highway. 

In the vain hope of avoiding ccMnmonpIace, some young 
writers, hav^ recourse to< extravagant expressions, w^en de- 
scribing little things;.. a mode of writing, which, besides 
being the medium of iiedsehood, leaves them in the uncom-^ 
fortable predicapaent of having no Ismguage adequate to 
what is great. 

It is difficult to say what i» the direct opposite of^conunon- 
plaee, without • giving lengthened quotations ^m the best 
style of "-epistolary correspondence, with which the literature 
c^our country during the last eontury abounds. There is 
a quality both in writing and conversation, to which I caa 
give no other name than freshness, which is not only oppo- 
site in its* nature and effect to commonplace, but on which 
I believe depends more than half the pleasure .and amt^se? 
ment we derive from the intercourse of mi&d. with mind. 
Few persons possess this charm ; beca^ise few are humble 
enough , to suppose that it would be any advantage to theqai 
and &ose who do, are always in danger of losing it by wri- 
ting too much. The letters of a woman of mod^ate abil- 
itieS) and limited sphere, of observation, may possess this 
great beauty ; while those of a mate highly gifted, or a<j- 
camplished Writer; may want it; because it must ever de- 
pend upon a capability, of receiving vivid impressions, com* 
biaed >Hrith a certain degree of sin^)licity of heart. 

The first consideration in commencing a letter should 
be, " What is n^y object in writing it ?" If simply fear the re- 
lief of ypur .own mind you take up the yen, remember that 
such a communicatioo- can <Mily be justified by pressing, and 
pecjaliar circumstances, smd that it ought only to be address- 
ed to the«nearest and dearest of your friends, whpse love 
for you is of such a nature as to pardon so selfish an act 

A higher object in writing, is to give pleasure, or afford 
benefit, to an absent friend ; it i^ therefore necessary to place 
yourself in idea in her Qircntnstances, and consider^ what she 
would most wish to know. If her affection for you be such, 
and such I ^am aware auction often, is, that she has.no desire 
beypnd that of receiving intelligence concerning yourself, let 
your description^ of your state and circumstances be dear 
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and fVesh; so that she' may see. yoa 36 jou realty are-, an^^ 
as it were, live* with you through the enjoyments or the trials 
of every day. How strong and lively may be the impres- 
sions thus conveyed — how deep the interest they exfcite, 
provided ooiy the writer wiU condescend to be su^iently 
simple — sufficielatly sincere. 

It is, however," only und^ peculiar ctrcHmstaiices, such 
ad change of scene and situation^ that young persons can 
have much of this l^ind to c<»nitmnicate. What then are 
they to say ? Shall the uninute details- of ^mily affairs he 
raked up^ to fill their letters? This is at least a dangerous 
alternative, more especially as it loo. frequently induces a 
habit of exaggeration, in order- to make what is called "« 
^ood story" out ^ a mere trifle ; and thi|s, that worst kind 
of falsehood; which is pardy true^ become perpetuated 
through the medium of pen and paper. 

To atoid this. danger on the one liand, and the weari- 
ness of writing without any thing to say, on the other, would 
it not be practicable for young women to agree, for their 
own improvement and that of their friends, to correspond 
on some given subject! and if unequal te the task of treating 
it in a style of an essay, they might at least relate to each 
other some important or amusing facts, which they had met 
with in the course of their reading, and by^ relating them in 
their owti language, and then comparing them with that of 
the author, they would be learning- valuable lessons in the art 
of composition; for of all' kinds of style, that of easy narra- 
tive is the most useful. ; - ' 

The study of nature in this department of mental im^ 
provement, might be made to afford a never-failing 
source of interest, both for individual thought and fan)i1iar 
communication. The peculiarities of plants and animals, 
and even the different traits of human character devel- 
oped by people of diflferent-countrjes and grades of so- 
ciety, might all contribute to the same objeet, so as 
in time to displace from the page of female correspond- 
ence, the [trifling, the- commonplace, or the more mis- 
chieVous gossip, which thav page too generally unfolds. 

In speaking of a mutual interchange of tokens^ of 
affection being essential to the vitality of friendship, I 
am far from including under this head, those ejcpressions 
of endearment which are sometimes used by young 
women, sa indiscriminately, as entirely to lo8§ their Jn- 
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dividtiQl force and value. Indeed, I am not ({ciite safe 
tbat terms of eirdearment made use of as a matter of 
course, aire desirable under any circumstances ; because 
tliere will be occasions, even with the most warmly 
attached^ when- the tones of the voice^ and the expression 
of the^ countenance, indicate any thing but love ; and hav* 
ing heard these tender epithets still made use of 6n such 
occasions,' it is scarcely possible to retain our value for 
th^m when applied with real, tenderness and respect. It 
qIso frequently happens, where these ephhetrare com- 
monly used, that the vfery individual who has just been 
speakipg ta us injuriously of another, turns to the injured 
party with the same expression of ehdearment so fre- 
quently applied to ourselves, and which we consequently 
become extremely willing to dispense with for the 
future 

It is the peculiar nature of friendship, Ifaat it wiU not 
l>e mocked. AU*manner.ef weakness, and a fearful sum 
of follies and transgr0js»ons, it is willifog to bear with f but 
faithfulness is a requisite without which it is impojssible 
it should continue to exist. It is not necessary^ in order 
to be faithful; to our friends, that we should be always 
premising them, nor yet that we should praise them more 
than they deserve<^ So far from this, we do them real 
injury hy too much praise, because it always occasions 
disappointment in those who culti^te^ their, acquaintance 
Upon the strength of our evidence in their favour. Nor 
is it necessary, when we hear their charadters discussed 
in. company, id defetid them against every charge ; at 
least . to deny their having those faults wnich are con- 
spicuous to every ey-e. But one thing is necessary on 
suph occasions— that a friend should be ever prompt and 
anxious to bring forward the evidence which remains on 
the side of virtue, so far as it may h& done with prudence 
and delicacy. 

The indulgence of caprice is another evil prevalent 
amongst the young, with which friettdship> disdains that 
her claims sho\ild be put in competition, ^^prieious 
persons are those who frequently choose to act under a 
momentary impulse, in a manner. opposed to the general 
and acknowledged rule of their cbnduct and feelings. 
Thus the social comFpanion of yesterday, may choose to 
be astranjger to-day. Sh^ may have no uifkindness iaber 
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heart tawards^you, yet k may emit her mood to meet as 
if you had never met before. She may have no desire 
to give you pain, yet her looks may he as forbidding, and 
her manners as repulsive, as if she had never loved you*> 
She may be habitually cheerful, yet her humour may 
be to hang her head, and lower her brow, and hardly > 
articulate an answer when you speak to her. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that few thii^s are 
more Tuinous to friendship, and to domestic and social 
happiness in general, than caprice ; because its very na- 
ture is to render every one undertain, and to . chill, to- 
wound, or to irritate all with whom it comes in contact^ 
while friendship requires thai you should always be the 
same, «nd nothing can be more painful to the feelibgs of 
a fjriend, than to find that caprice, or the indulgence of 
your own humour, is a matter of more importance to y<yu 
than her happiness. Su^h wouilds, however, are happily 
not incurable. Frieudship, thus repulsed, is soon with- 
drawn I and the capHcieus woman has the saiisfaotion of 
finding herself left at last to the enjoyment of her dif- 
ferent moods alone. There fs, in short, something in the . 
very nature of oaprice so selfish and ungenerous,, so op« 
p06e,d to all the requirements of afiection, ).hat in no^ 
connection in life, except where the tie is indissoluble, 
can it long be endured. ' ' ' . 

But while we are justified in acting upon the repul- 
sion which caprice so naturally excites, there are other 
trials which, if true, friendship must submit to endure ^ 
because they necessarily spring out of the nature of the 
human heart, and, instead of being che^ck^d by the in* 
fiuenee of society, they are fostered By it, and subsist 
upon the very elements of which it is composed. One 
of these evils is a spurious kind of social intercourse, 
falsely denominated friendship, which, unfortunately, 
sometimes links itself with the true. £ say falsely, for. 
that friendship is not worthy of the name, which is found 
ed upon tale-bearing and detraction: Yet, how much of 
the intimacy of young women consists in the magnifying 
and telling of little troubles^ particularly of a domestic 
nature, afed most commonly injurious to «ome member 
of the household to which they belopg. 

Let the young be especially warned against this most 
insidious .and most dangerous temptation 5 and let them 
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he. assured, tkattbere are few causes of jsiore bitter re- 
per^tance in after life, than tbe refleetion that they have 
thus wantonly made themselves enemies to those of their 
own bouse* There is one fact which ought of itself to 
deter tbem from the indulgence of this habit. It is, that 
friendship based on such a foundation, is never lasting*. 
No; friendship must have love, not hate, for its element. 
If tbe intin>acy of youth consists in evil speaking, and 
injurious thY)ughts, it soon becomes assimilated with the 
poisonous aliment on which it feeds. The friend 
becomes an enemy ; and what is^ the consequence % The 
shafts of slander are turned against yourself, and the dark 
secrets you have revealed, go forth to tbe world as swift 
witnesses against you, as well as against those to whom 
duty and natural afiection should have kept you true. 

Bemdes which, there are few cases of human conduct 
where inexperief)ced youth can be a correct or sufficient 
judge. It may appear to you at the time you speak of 
family grievances, that a parent- has been too severe, that 
a sister has been selfish, or that a brother has been un- 
just. Bui you are not even capable of judging^ of your- 
fself, Bs regards the impression produced by your own 
behaviour upon others ; how then can. you pronounce 
upon the motives ^f others in their behaviour to you % 
more especially how aYe you to lift the veil of experience^ 
and penetrate the deep mysteries of parental love 1 yet, 
how otherwise are you to understand 

" The secrete of the folded heart 
That seemed to thee so stern ?" 

There are hordes of human beings, onee^partakers with 
us in the privileges «nd enjoyments of our native laud, 
now branded with infamy, and toiling in chains upon a 
distant shore, who have to regret, 'vmen too late, some, 
guilty theft commHted in early youth lipon the property, 
of a confiding and indulgent master. And the v<oiee of 
our country cries out. against them for tbe injury and 
ingratitude, as well as for the injustice, of what they have 
done. And is it possible that within the fair and polish- 
ed circles of the same favoured land, where woman 
blooms and smiles, and youth Js radiant with joy, and 
happy in the security of ulomestic peace — is it possible 
that woman can do far forget her heart-werm -ftfietj. 
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tion, her truth, her devotedness of soul, as, while her handp 
are pure from the contamination of so foul a crime as theft,, 
to permit her tongue to be the instrument of injury, more 
deep than robbery-^-more bitter than the loss of wealth^ 

We will not — we cannot l?elieve it ; because the time 
is coming W^hen the daughters of England^ ac^monished of 
their duties on every hand, will learn to look, not to the 
mere gratification of an idhe momejot, in what they say, 
and what they do, but to the.eteFna.1: principles of rig^ 
and wrong ; and to the great balance ih which human ac- 
tions are weighed, in reference not • only to Xme but to 
eternity. _ ,. - 

it is good for many reasons 4bat youth should early a^c- 
quire a habit of checking it^ own impulses, and never is 
this more important ihati when under teni^tation to speak 
injuriously of others. A few years more of experience, a 
few more instances of perso2>al trials a. little^ more se]f« 
knowledge, and a Uttle more observation of Others, will 
in all probability open your uttder standings to ati :en(ire- 
ly altered view of human nature, of the motives which 
infiueace the conduct of fhankind, as well as Qf the claims 
of afiTection when combjped with those of duty. ,. You w^ll 
then see, how unjust have been youT first oonclusions, 
how your thoughts have wronged those whom ydju were 
unable to understand^ and happy wi^lit be for .you when 
making this dl^overy, to reflect that y^u have scrupu- 
lously kept your erroneous views and injurio«rs suspicions 
confined to the knowledge of your own heart. 

Friendship, if true, has much to bear from the idle and 
mischievous gossip of society. Indeed, gossip may justly 
be considered a^ having destroyed mk)re youthful attach- 
ments, than -selfibness, falsehood*, or vanity ; though all 
these three have don^ their part in the work of destruc- 
tion. It is easy to say, ^l care not for such and such in^ 
jurious reports.' * The opinion of the world is of no con- 
sequence tome,'^ and it is undoubtedly the part of wisdom 
not to allow such causes to operate against our peace of 
mind. Unfortunately, however, for ns, the world is made, 
up of our friends, as well as of those who axe strangers to 
us ; and in this world it is the malignant ofiice of gossip 
to set afloat rumours of what is evil, rather than statements 
of what is good. Were such rumours welcomed only by 
the credulity of str^l^gers, they .would certaialy foe of lit- 
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tie consequence to us; but, alas, for the faithfulness of 
afiection ! our friends, though at first surprised, at last be- 
lieve them ^ and thqn comes the trial of friendship, for to 
be injuriously and unjustly thought of by those who ought 
to know us bett^r^ and> simply because common report 
has circulated some charge against us, is that, which, jper- 
haps more than any thing else, destroys our confidence in 
the profession, the language, the very name of friendship. 
The character of woman in every situation in life, has 
ever been found most admirable, when naost severely 
tried ; and 1 know that her friendship is equal to remain- 
ing unshaken by difficulties and dangers, which might well 
be supposed to move a firmer nature than hers. But I 
speak of the little trials of minute and every-day experi- 
ence, for it is against these that wpman seldom brings her 
highest principles and best feelings to bear. It is in the 
sunshine of society that friendshijp most frequently with- 
ers, because the " love, that tempests never shook" may 
expire under the deadly breathing-upoi> of common slander. 
' On the first view of this subject, it seems impossible 
to believe that mere gossip, which we unanimously agree 
to regard as being in so many instances false, should ope- 
rate with such potency in dissolving the* tenderest ties 
of early life. Yet I appeal to experience, and observation 
too, when I ask, whether the ranks of society are not 
thronged with individuals closely assimilated in their ha- 
bits and .ways of thinking, mutually in want of the con- 
solations of friendship, ahd adapted to promote each 
other's happiness, of whom it may be said with melan- 
choly truth, 

" Alas ! tbey had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues ean poison t^uth." 

What then is the part which friendship ought to act 
in a case where rumour. is strong against a friend'? The 
part of true friendship is always a straightforward and 
decided one. First ask whether the charge brought 
against your friend be wholly at variance with, the prin- 
ciples you know to regulate her conduct in general, 
wholly at variance with the sentiments uniformly ex- 
pressed in her confidential intercourse with you, and 
wholly at variance with the tenor of her previous life. If 
such be the case, reject it with a noble indignation : for 
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even if in one in9tance your friend has actually departed 
fropa the general principles of her coriduct, her habitual 
sen|;iiuents, and her accustomed mode of action — and if 
in the end you find that the world has- all the while been 
right, while you have been mistaken — it is better a thou- 
sand times to have felt this generous, though misplaced 
confidence, than to have been hastily drawn ii^ to enter- 
tain an injurious suspicion of a friend. 

Still, where the evidence is strong against a friend, 
where it increases and becomes confirmed, it 'would be 
blindness and folly to continue to disregard it. But be- 
fore you yield even to such accumulating evidence, niore 
especially before you act upon it, or suffer one syllable to 
pass your lips in support of the charge, or even, of other 
chatges of a similar nature to that openly alleged, fail 
not, as you value every thing that is just and equitable in 
the conduct of one human being towards another — ^fail not 
to appeal directly to the injured party, so as to allow her 
an opportunity of exculpa^t^ng, ox at least of excusing, 
herself. 

If this had but been dione ih one instance out of a 
thousand, where slander has scattered her poison upon 
the foundation of human love, what a different position 
would woman now maintain in the scale of moral excel- 
lence ! How much of real good the hand of friendship 
might by this means have drawn out from .seeming evil ; 
how many a wounded bosom the balm of friend ship might 
have healed ; how many of those who are now lonely 
and unloved might have been linked together in the en- 
dearing fellowship of mutual affection ! 

reople talk as if the worst thing that could happen to 
us, was to be deceived ; they dare not be generous, they 
dare not trust, because they should thereby incur the risk 
of being deceived. That this theory may verf properly 
be acted upon in business, I am quite disponed to allow; 
but if in friendship there is no other aljternative than to 
listen to injurious rumour, to lean to the side of suspicion, 
^ and to believe the fitst report against a friend ; let me 
rather be deceived a thousand times, for then I shall at 
least enjoy the consciousness of having known what it 
was to trust, as well as love. 

Friendship has many trials. Though vanity and selfish- 
xudss are at the root of many of these, they are for the 
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most part too minute, and apparently too trifling, for de- 
scription* Perhaps the greatest of these arises out of 
tfae.uTfdde value attached by women to the general atten- 
tions of men. For the assistance, the protection,^ and 
the disinterested kindfiesB of the other sej, all women 
ought to be deeply grateful ; but for those common at- 
tentions wbich good breeding dictates, wit^iout reference 
to the in4ividual on wjiom they "are bestowed, I own I 
cannot sec why they should ever be so much the subject 
of envy amongst women, as to cast a shade upon their in- 
tercourse with each other. 

This part of my subject necessarily leads me to the 
consideration of wiiat, :for want of a more serious name, 
I am under tKe necessity of calling* flirtation ; by which 
I -would be understood to mean, all that patt of the be- 
haviour of women, which iiuthe art of pleasing, has refer- 
ence only to m^n. It is easy to understand whether a 
woman is guilty of^flirtatii^n or not, by putting her. con- 
duct to this simple test— whether, in mixed society, she 
is the satne ^ women as to mefi; 

Although nothing could be more Revolting to the feel- 
ings of a true-hearted woman, than heedlessly to make a 
publi« exposure of tbe weal^nesses and follies of her own 
sex, yet something of this is not only justifiable, but 
necessary in the present ca?e, in order to contrast the 
conduct of those who are truly admirable, with .that 
which is only adopted for the purpose of courting admi- 
ration. Not would I speak uncharitably, when ^confess, 
that, like others, I hav^ often seen a drooping counte- 
nance suddenly grow animated, an oppressive headache 
suddenly removed, and many "other symptoms of an im- 
proved state of health and spirits as suddenly exhibited, 
when the society of iadies has become varied by that of 
the nobler sex ; and never does female friendship receive 
a deeper insult, than when its claims are thus superseded 
by those, perhaps, of a mere stranger. 

Though the practice of flirtation, or the habit of 
making use of certain arts of pleasing in the society of 
men, which are not used in that of women, is a thing of 
such frequent Occurrence, that feXv can be said to be 
wholly exempt from it ; yet we rarely find ^a woman so 
lost to all sense of delicacy, as to make an open profes- 
sion of flirtation. Indeed, I am convinced, that some do 
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actually practise it unconsciously to themselves, and for 
this reason I am the more anxious to furnish theu^i with 
a few hints, hy which they may he hetter ahle to detect 
the follies of their -own conduct. ^ ' 

In the firs); place, then, allow me tOt ask, why it is 
necjessary, or even desirable, for young women to do 
more to please men than women 1 Their best friends, as 
friends only, will ever be found amon'gst their own sex^ 
There is but one relation in life in which any of the, men 
whom they meet with in mixed society can be any thing 
to them ; and surely they can have no thought of marry- 
ing half those whom they^ take more pains to please, 
than they take in their intercourse with their* own sex. 
What then, can be the state of mind of her who exercises 
all her powers of fascinatidn upon beings in whom she 
can have no deep, or; real interest 1 She must hsfve some 
strong motive, or why this total change in her behaviour, 
so that her fen()ale friends can scarcely recognize in her 
the same individual, who, an hour before, was moping^ 
fretful^ listless, and weary of herself, and them 1 She 
must have some strong motive, and it can be no other 
than one of these two — either to gain the admiration, or 
the afiVbtion, of all those whom she favours with the full 
exhibition of her accomplishments in the art of pleasing. 
If her motive be simply to gain their admiration, it is a 
blind and foolish mistake into which her vanity has be- 
trayed her, to suppose that admiratiola is to be purchased 
by display, or to imagine that the open and undisguised 
claims she makes upon it, are not more calculated to dis^ 
gust thcin attract. « 

Bat there remains the second and stronger motive ; 
and this would seem at fir^t sight, to demand more deli- 
cacy of treatment, since it is generally consider)ed an 
amiable propensity in woman's nature to desire to be be- 
loved. Let her, however, be honest, sincere, and honour- 
able, in the means she adopts for the gratification of this 
desire. Let her require nothing for which she is not pre- 
pared to make an adequate return. The kindness, the 
generosity, .the integrity of her character demand this. 
If, therefore, her desire be to obtain the love of all- those 
wjth whom she engages in the business of flirtation, she 
is either on < the one hand involved in a Very serious 
and alarming outlay of afiection \ or, on th^ other, in a 
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system of se^fii^ness' and meanness, for which every 
bonestj-hearted woman ought to blush. I have used the 
words selfishness and meanness, because the art of flirta- 
tion deserves to be described by no better; because it 
is selfish to endeavour to obtain that for which we know 
that a return will be expected, which we are not the least 
]^repared to tnoke ; because it is mean to use, in obtain- 
ing, it, a degree of art, which makes us appear better, or' 
move admirable, than we really are. 

Is it not g^od, then, for" woman to bear aboutjwith her, 
even in early life, the conviction that her only business 
with men in soeiety, is to learii of them, and not to c^i* 
vate or dazzle them 1 for there is a boldness— -an indeli- 
cacy, in this Exercise of* her influence, as mwh at. vari- 
ance with ^ood taste, as with right principle, and real 
feeling. Is it not g&ody also, to bear about with her the 
remembrance,' that no woman ought to be so brilliant or 
oo agreeable in mixed society, tLs in her own domestic 
circle 1 ^ The^^e is no harm in pleasing, it is at once her 
priv^l^ge, and her power; but let her influence throtigh 
th« exercise of this meal) s be what it may, there will 
come in after life sore trials^ under which she will need 
it all ; and- poor indeed is that woi^nan, who^ when aflTec- 
tion wanes, and disappointinent chills the glow of youth- 
ful ardour, feels that she has expended all Iter powers of 
pleasing in ^pnblic,'or upon comparative stran^cfrs. 

I have said, that all women plead not guilty to the 
charge of flirtation in themselves ; yet,, all are ready to 
detect and despise it in thieir friends. All c^n detect in 
others, whe<i the blknd and beaming smjie is put on for 
the occasion ; when Expressive looks are interchanged [ 
when glittering curls are studiously displayed ; when 
donga are impressively^ suj^g ; when flowers which have 
been presented, are preserved and worn ; when uimeces^ 
sary attentions areartfully called forth; but, above all, 
for k is best to cut short this catalogue of folly, when 
conversation is so ingenioasly turned as to ii|duce, and 
almost compel some personal allusion, in which a •com- 
pliment must almost unavoidably be couched. - 

And in all this system of absurdity, containing items 
of folly too numerous for tongue or pen to tell, fi?om the 
glance of a beautiful eye, ia the expression of a mutual 
sentiment ; frt>m the gatherinf of a favourite flower, to 
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the awakening of a dormant pasaiob ; from tb« pastime, 
of an idle moment, to thre occupation of years ; in all 
this, it is deeply to be regretted, that the influence of man 
is 8ach,^as to excite, rathef than to repress-^o encourage 
this worsothan folly, ratherihan to'wam tmd to correct. 
Indeed, whatever may bo the eicellenciesof .man in every 
other walk of life, it is a subject of something more than 
regret, that these excellencies are 90 little called forth in 
his intercourse with women in mixed society* As a fia- 
the^r, a husband, a brother^ and a Ifriend,. his charcicter 
assumes a toti^ly difierent ^spech*^ And why, I woirid 
ask of (him, if his eye should ever deign to glttBit^ over 
these .pages— ^why i^ he not the friend of womnih in so- 
ciety, aa well as in the inore intimate rektiions of' social 
mod domestic life 1 

Time was, when warriors «nd. heroes deemed it not 
incompatible with glory or renown, to make the cause of 
helpless woman theitsu Nay, such was the respect in 
which her<;laimfir were held, that the banner could not 
wave in battle, nor the laurelr wreath in peace, so proudly 
as when lances were broken, and lays were M^ung, ih dte- 
fence of her fair fame. On what did thstt fame then rest % 
— en what must it rest for ever 1 On her moral purity — 
on her exemption from mean and grovelling thoughts, 
and on her aspirations after what is noble, aixd refined, 
and true. And is -woman )es9 deserving now, than' she 
was a thousand years 'ago, of the kindness, the protec- 
tion, the honourable 9nd fair dealhig, of man"^ So far 
from this, she has made rapid progress in the work of 
moral renovation, havix^rgained in jreal worth, more than 
she has lost in romantic feeling. But one hindera^ce to 
her improvement still remains^-<-one barrier against lier 
progress in the path of wisdom and of ttuth. it is the 
influence of man, In his intercourse with her in general 
society. 

Perhaps he is not aware how powerful and extensive 
this influence is, or hc^ would sarely son^times endeavbur 
to turn it to better account. I wish not to describe it in 
too flattering a manner, by telling how many a- young 
heairt is made to throb foi^ the first time with vanity^ and 
idle thoughts, and foolish calculations, in consequence of 
his flattery and attentions ; bat it is most important he 
-should laioW|.tfaai n^ile women naturally and necessarily 
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look to the Stronger sex to give character and decision 
to their own sentiments ; it is in the common intercourse 
^t society, that such sentiments are implanted, fostefed, 
and matured. 

To spjEfak of ihe popular style of conversatibn used by 
gentlemen when making themselves agreeable to young 
ladies, as trifling, is the^best thing we can say of it. Its 
worst characteristic is its falsehood, while its worst ten- 
dency is to call forth selfishness, and to foster that little- 
ness of mind, fpr which man is avc^wedly the despiser jof 
woman. " If intellectual convers^ion occupies the com- 
pany,' hpw often does he turn to whisper nonsense to wo- 
man; if he sfees her envious of thebeiauty of her friend, 
how often does he tell h^v that her own charms are unri- 
valled; if he discovers that she is foolishly elated with 
the triumph of having gained his attentions, hpw studi- 
ously docs he feed her folly^ waiting only for the next 
meeting with a boon companion, to treat the whole with 
that ridicule? which it deserves — deserves, but not from him* 

It may be-^I would fain believe it Js, his wish that 
wonfvan should be simple-hearted, intelligent, generous, 
fratik, and true ; but how is his influence in so<*iety exer- 
cised to make her any one' of these 1 Woman is blamed, 
arid justly so, for idle thoughts, and trifling^ojiversation ; 
but, I appeal to experience,' and ask, whether, when a 
young girl first goes into society, her most trifling conver* 
satioh is not that which she shares' with taen. It is tru^ 
that woman has the power to repel by 'a look, a word, or 
eyen a tone of her voice, the approach o( falsehood or 
folly^ and admirable are tne instances we sometimes 
find of wo'man thus surrounded a& it were by an atmos- 
phere of moral purity, through which no vulgar touch 
can |>eBetrate. But all are not thus happily sustained, 
"and it seems hard that the weaker stfx should not only 
have to contend with the weaknei&s of their own hearts ; 
but that theyshould find in this conflict, so tauch of the 
influence of man on the side of evil. - 

In speaking of friendship, Ihave said nothing of that 
which might be supposed to eixist between the two sexes ; 
because I believe,, that, in early youth, but little good can 
aec«ue to either party from making the experiment ; and 
chiefiy for reasons already staged, that man, in^ his inter- 
eourse' with woman, seldom studies^ htr improvement i 
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and that woman,^ in hers ^ith man; is too 'mtteb addicted 
to flirtation. The opinion of the world, also, is opposed 
to this kind of iiitimacy ; and it is seldom safe,^nd never 
wise, to do what societ}^ unanimously condemn^, besides 
which, it is exceedingiy difficult for a young and inexpe- 
rienced girl to kn^w'when.a man. is really (ler friend^ and 
when he is only endeavouring ta gain her favour ; the most 
serious mistakes are, therefore,, aiwaysr liable to be made, 
which can only be effectually guarded^ against, by avoid- 
ing such intimacies altogether. - 

Again, it is no uncommon' thing for men to betray 
young women into little deviations from the strict^ rule 
of propriety, for their own sfikes^ or in connection with 
them; which deviations: they' would Wthe first to con- 
demn, if they were in favour of anotlier. Be assured, 
howrever, that the man wh^ does^thi* — who, for his -own 
gratification betrays you into so hnuch as the shadow of 
an error-^who even willingly aHows you to be placed in 
an exposed, a questionable, or even an undignified situa- 
tion — -in shorty who subjects you, for hia own sake, to the 
slightest breath of censure^ or even of ridicule, is not 
your i^eal friend, jior worthy se much aSto be cf^d your 
acquaintance. . ' > - 

Fain wpuld we hdpe and. trust, that men who wop^ld do 
this, are exceptions to the general rdle ; and, honourstble 
it is to the ^ex, that there are -those, who, without any 
personal intereilt of their own being involved, are truly 
solicitous to raise the moral and intellectual standard of 
excellence amongst women ^ men who speak thetruth, 
and nothing but the truths even to the trusting and tao 
credulous ; who never, for the gratification oi an idle 
moment, c^oop to lead the unwise still farther into foUy, 
the weak into difficulty, or the helpless into diistress ^ men 
who arenot satisfied merely to protect the feeble portion 
of the communis, but w:ho seek to promote the safety 
and the happiness of woman,, by placiiig her on the sure 
foundation of sound principle ; meawho are ready to con- 
vince her, if she would but listen to their faithful teach- 
ing, that she possesses no beauty. so .attractive as her 
simplicity of heart, no charm so lasting as her deep and 
true affection, and no ^influence so powerful as her integ- 
rity and truth. ; . . 

I cannot leave tke subject of the general behaviour of 
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women ta-tho other sex, without adTerting^ to a popular 
tendency amongst the young and inexperienced, to attach 
undue importance to the casaal notice of distinguished 
men ; such as popular speakers^ eloquent ministers of re* 
ligioo, or any who hold conspicuous situations in society. 
The most objectionable feature which this tendency asr 
sumes, is an extravagant and enthusiastic attachment to 
ministers of religion. I am aware there is much in the 
character and office of a faithful minister, justly calcula- 
ted to^call forth the respectful admiration both of young 
Qnd old ; that there is alsa much ' in his pastorat care of 
the individual members of his flock equally calculated to 
awaken feelings of deep and strong attachikient ; and 
when such feelings are tempered with reverence, and 
kept under the proper restraint of prudence and good 
taste, it is unque^iionably right that they should be cher- 
ished. My remarks ean have no reference to young wo- 
men whose conduct is thus regulated ; but there are others, 
t^hiefly of enthusiastic temperament, who, under the im- 
pression that it is right to. love and adrtiire to the utmost 
of their power, whoever is worthy of admiration, give 
way to a sty4e of expression, when speaking of their fa- 
vourite ministers, and a mode of behaviour towards them, 
which is not only peculiarly adapted to expose them, as 
religious professors, to the ridicule of the worU; but 
which, of itself^ too plainly betrays their want of reve- 
rence arwl right feeling on th^ subject of religion in general. 

But the duties >of friendship remain yet to be con- 
sidered in their highest and mo^t important character.. 
We have never been intimately associated with any one, 
even in early youth, without having received from them 
some bias of feeling, either towards good or evil^ and 
the more our afieetions were engaged in tliis intimacy, 
the more decided this bias has been. What, then, has 
been the nature of our influence upon them 1 — upon all 
to whose bosom-confldence we have been admitted 1 Is 
this solemn query to be reserved for the hour of death 1 
or is it not the wiser part of youth to begin with its 
practical applicjltion, while the character is yet fresh and 
pliant, and<before the traces of our influence, if wrong, 
shall have become too deep to be eradicated 1 

If your fri^d is farther advanced in religious expe- 
rience than yourself, be willing, then, to leara from hor 

9 
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exampU( but be wfttcbful, also, |o ^6mt out with meek- 
nefss and gentleness, her sliffht^st deviations from the 
line of conduet which a Christian^ professor ought to pur- 
sue ; and by this- means you may not oi\ly materially pro- 
mote her highest ihteitests^ but you iQay also assist in 
promoting the interests of r^igion , itself, by preserving 
it from the calumny aTid disrespect for which such devia- 
tions so naturally give occasion. , 

If your friend is less advanced than yourself in reli- 
gious experience, ^o^ if, as is most probable, you are both 
in a backward and"^ defective state, sn&i not youc mind 
on any account to become regardless of the important 
fact, that in proportion to the degree of confidence you 
have enjoyed with that friend^and in^ proportion with the 
hold yo!& have obtained of her aflfectio^s, is the responsi- 
bility you, incur with regard to her nagral and spiritual 
advancement. It is fruitless to m^, ^^I see her faults, I 
mourn over her deviations, but I .dare* not point them 
out, lest I wound her feelings, or offend -hei pride."^ I 
know the.ta^ is difficult, perhaps the most-soof any we 
ever undertake. But our want of disinterested love, and 
of real earuestness in the cause of Christ,, render it more 
difficult than it would otherwise be. 

We might in this, as4n many other instances, derive 
encouragement fnom what is accomplished by women in 
the way of supporting public institutions, an4 promoting 
public gopd. Look at some of. the most delicate and 
sensitive females^-^iow they penetrate the abodes of 
strangcwh^how they persevere through dangers and 
difficulties, repelled by no contumely, and deterred by no 
hardship, simply because they know that the work in 
which they labor is the cause of Christ. And shall we 
find less disinterestedrzeal, less ardour, less patience, less 
self-denial, in bosom-friends who ^hare each other^s con- 
fidence and love % ' ^ 

I am the more anxious to impress these observatione 
upon the young reader, because the present is peculiarly 
a time for laudable- and extraordinary exertions for the 
public good; and because I am cbnvinced, that ^benevo- 
lent, and highly salutary, as these exertions are, they 
will never so fully answer the noble end desired, as when 
supported by the same principles faithfully acted upon in 
the intimate relations of private life. , 
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CHAPTER X. 

LOVE AND COUltTfiHiP, 

Levis is- a 8ubj«ct whkh has ever been open to dis* 
eutsion, enrongst persons of all cksseS) and of every va- 
riety of mind and character ; yet, after all, there are 
few Bufajeets which present greater dttficuhies, especially 
to a female writer. How to compress a subject which 
has filed soma'ny vOlames^into the space of one chapter, 
is ako another difiieiilty ^ bat I will begin by dismissing 
a large portion of what is commonly called by that name, 
as wholly unworthy of my attention ;.I mean that which 
originates in mere fancy, without reference to the moral 
excellence of the object j and if my yoving readers ima- 
gine, that out of the remaining part they shall be able to 
«^it imioh ninusemeni, I fear they will be disappointed ; 
it>T I am one of those who think that the most serious 
act of a woman's whole life is to love. 

What, then, I would ask, is love, that it should be <he 
cause of some of the deepest realities in Our experience, 
and of so mGch of our merriment and folly 1 

The reason why so many person^ act foolishly, and 
consequently lay themselves open to tidicule, under the 
influence of love, I believe to originate in the grand pop- 
ular mistake of dismissing this subject from our serious 
reading and conversation, and leaving it to ^the uncere- 
monious treatment of light novels, and low jests ) by which 
unnatural system of philosophy, that which is in reality 
the essence of woman's being, and the highest and holi- 
est amongst her capabilities, bestowed for the purpose of 
teaching us of how much our nature is capable for the 
good of others, has become a thing of sty purpose, and 
frivolous calculation. - , ,- 

The very expression — ^*' falling in love," has done an 
incttlculable amount of itiischief, by conveying an idea that 
it is a thing which cannot be resisted, and which must 
be given way to, either with or without reason. Persons 
are said to have fallen in love, precisely as they would b6 
said to have fallen into a feter or an ague-fit; an^' "^^ 
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first attachment, is its perfect disinteresteclBess. She 
'who , entertains this sentiment in its profoundest charac- 
ter, lives no longer for herselH In all her aspirations, her 
hopes, her energies, in all her nohle daring, her confi- 
dence, her entbusiason, her fortitude, her own existence is 
absorbed by the interests of another. Foe herself, atid 
in her own'<^hatacter -alone, she is at the same time, re- 
tiring, meek, and humble,. content to be neglected by 
the whole worlds-despised, forgotten, or contemned; 
80 that to one being only she may still be all in all. 

And is this a love to be lightly spoken of, or harshly 
dealt with 1 Oh no : but it has many a rough blast to 
encounter yet, and many an insidious enemy to cope 
with, before it can be stamped with the seal of faithful- 
ness 'j and until then, who can distinguish the ideal from 
the true % ^ 

I am inclined to think it is £ixna the very purity and 
disinterestedness of her own motives, that woman, in 
eases of strong attachment, is sometimes tempted to 
transgress the laws of etiquette, hy which her conduct, 
even in afiairs of the heart, is so wisely restricted. But 
let not the young enthusiast believe herself justified in 
doing this, whatever may be the nature of her own 
sentiments. The restrictions of society may probably 
appear to her both harsh, and uncalled for ; but, I must 
repeat-i^^oeiety has good reasons for the .rules it lays 
down for the regulation of female conduct, and she 
ought never to forget that points of etiquette ought 
scrupulouisly to be observed by those who have princi- 
ple, for the sake of those who have not. . Besides which, 
men who know the world so much better than women, 
are close observers oa these poidts, and nothing can 
lessen their ^confidence in you more efiectually, than.to 
find you unscrupulous, or lax, even in your behaviour 
to them individually. If, tl^erefore, your lover perceives 
that you are regardless. , of the injunctions of your pa- 
rents or guardians even for his sake, though possibly 
he may feel gratified at the moment, yet his' opinion of 
your principles will eventually be lowered, while his 
trust in your /ai^fulness will be. lessened in the «ame 
degree. 

In speaking of the ^ntireness, the depth, and the dis- 
ixkterestesdness of woman's lore, I would not ior a mo- 
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inent lie mpi^omed ta class under the same bead, thi^ pre? 
Goeious tendency to fall in love, which some yonng ladies 
encooca^ under the idea of its being an amiable weak- 
ness. Never is the character pf woman more despicable, 
than when she stoops to plead her weakness as a merit. 
Yet some complain that tl^ey are naturally so grateful, 
it is impossible for-^them to resist the influence of kind- 
ness; and thus they fall in lore, perhaps with a worth- 
less man — perhaps with two men at once ; simply be- 
cause they have been kindly treated, and their hearts are 
not capable of resisting kindness. 'Would that such pu- 
erile suppliants for the charity they ill 'deserve, could 
he made to understand how many a correct and prudent 
woman would have gone inconceivably farther .than 
them, in gratitude, and generous feeling, had not -right 
principle been made the stay of her conduct, tod the 
arbiter of all her fictions. Love which arises out of mere 
weakness, is as easily fixed upon one object as another ; 
and consequently is at all times transferable : that whi<^ 
is gOTerned by principle, how much has it to suffer, yet 
how nobly does it survive all trial ! 

I have said, that woman's love, at least all which de- 
serves that name, is almost universally exalted and noble 
in its commencement; but that still it wants its highest 
attribute, until its faithfulness has been estabUshed by 
temptation and trial. Let no woman, therefore, bodst 
of her constancy, until she has been put to the test. In 
speaking of faithfulness, I am far from supposing it to 
denote merely the tenacity of adhering to an engage- 
ment. It is e^sy to be true to an engagement, while 
false to the individual with whom it is contracted. My 
meaning refers to faithfufaiess of heart, and this has 
many trialsr in the common intercourse of soei^, in the 
flattery and attentions of men, and in the fickleness of 
female £ancy. 

To have loved faithfnlly, then, is-to have loved with 
smgleness of heart, and sameness of purpose,^ through all 
the temptations which society presents,- and under all the 
assaults of vanity, both from withiu'^and without. It is 
so pleasant to be admired, and so soothing to be loved, 
that the grand trial of female constancy is, not to add 
one more oonqCie^ to her triumphs, where it is evidently 
in her-power to do^ao; and, therefore her only ptotec- 
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tion is to Tostrarn the firit wandering thought which 
might even lead her fancy astray. The i&^s which 
commonly float through the mind of woman, are so rapid, 
and so indistinctly defined, that when the door is opened 
to such thoughts, they pour in like a i;oxrent. Then first 
will aris'e some new perception of deficiency ^n the ob- 
ject of her love, or soitie additional impression of his 
nnkindness or neglect, with comparisons between him 
and other men, and regret that he has not some quality 
which they possess, sadness under a conviction of her 
future destiny, pining for sympathy under that sadness, 
and, lastly, the" commencement of some other intimacy, 
which at first she has no idea of converting into love. ^ 

Such is the mftnner iu' which, in thousands tif instan- 
ces, the faithfulness of woman's love has been destlroyed, 
and destroyed far more efiTectuvlly than if assailed by an 
open, and, apparently, more formidable foe.. And what 
a wreck has followed !. for when woman loses her integ- 
rity and her self-respect, she is indeed pitiable and de- 
graded. While her faithfulaess remains unshaken, it is 
true she may, and probably wHl, have much to suffer ; 
but let her portio;ii in this life be what it may, she will 
walk through the world with a firm and upright step ; fogr 
even when solitary^ she in not degraded. It may be call- 
ed a cold philosophy io speak of such consolation being 
available under the suffering >whtch arises from tinlcind- 
ness and desertion; but who would net rather be the one 
to bear injury, than the one to inflict it 1 and the very act 
of bearing it meekly and reverently, as from the hand of 
God, has a purifying and solemnizing eflfect^ upon the soul, 
liriiich the faithless^ and the fic^kle never can experiett<Se. 

As friendship is the basis of. all true love, it is equally 
— ^nay, aiore important that the latter should be submitted 
to the same test in relation to it^ ultimate aim, which 
ought supremely to be, the moral and spiritual good of 
its object. Indeed, without this principle at heart, no 
love is worthy of the name ; because^ as its influence 
upon human nature is decidedly the most -powerful of 
any, its refsponsibiKtiea are in the same pro|K>rtion seri*- 
oys and imperative. What, then, shall we think of the 
woman who evinces a jiervous timidity about the persoii- 
al safety of her lover, without any corresponding anxiety 
about the safety oi his soul % 
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*^ Bat there is another delu^on equally fatal with this, 
and still more frequently prevailing amongst well-mean- 
ing yoilng women ; I mean, that of listening to the ad- 
dresses of a gay man, and making it the condition of her 
marrying him, that he shall become religious. Some 
even undertake to convert men of this description, with- 
out professing any personal interest in the result ; aikd 
sure^^ of all the mpckeries by which religion is insulted 
in this world, these are amongst the greatest. They are 
such, however, as invariably bring their own punishment; 
and, therefore, a little observation upon the working of 
this fallacious system upon others, will probably be of 
more service to the young, than any observations I can 
offer. I cannot, however refrain from 4he -remark, that 
religion being a miitter of personal interest, if a man will 
not submit himself to its influence for his own. sake, it 
is not likely he wiil do so for the sake of another; and 
the probability is, that, while endeavouring to ccmvert 
him, the woman, being the weaker party, will 1)e drawn 
over to his views and principles ; or. if hers should be too 
firm for this, that he will act the hypocrite in order to 
deceive her, and thus add a new crime to the sum of 
guilt already contracted. 

With a gay man, therefore, a serious woman, can 
have nothing to do, but to ccmtemplate his character as 
she would -that of some being of a different order or 
species from her own. Even after such a man has 
undergone a 4fnoral and spiritual change, there will re-* 
main something in hh tone of mind and feeling, from 
which a delicate and sensitive woman will naturally and 
unavoidably shrink. He will feel this himself; and while 
the humility and self-abasement which this conviction 
occasions, will^ constitute a strong claim upon her sym- 
pathy and tenderness, they will both be deeply sensible 
that, in his heart of hearts, there is a remembrance, a 
shadow, a stain, which a pure-minded woman must ever 
feel and sorrow for. 

*But how are we to know a man's real character Vis 
the common question of > young women. Alas! there is 
much willing deception on tiiis point. Yet, I must confess, 
that men are seldom* thoroughly known, except under 
their own roof, or amongst their own companions. With 
respect to their moral conduct, however^ if they have a 
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low^ standard of excellence with regard to the female sex 
in general, it is an almost infidlifole sign that their edu- 
cation, or their hdbits, have beeR-auch act to render thetn 
undesirable companions in the most intimate and indis- 
soluble of all connections. Good men are accustomed 
to regard women as equal with themselves in their moral 
and religioua character, and. therefore they seldom speak 
of them with disrespect : l>ut'4)iad men hairing no such 
scale of calculation, use a very different kind of phrase-^ 
ology, whdn women as a class, are the subject of con>- 
versatioiK- - 

Again, the world is apt to speak of men as- being 
good, because they are merely moral. But it would be 
a safe rule for all Christian women to reflect, that such 
are the temptations to man in his intercourse with the 
worH,^ that nothing less than the safegliard of religion 
can render his conduct uniformly moral. 

With regard to tbe social and domestic qualities of a 
lorer, these must also be tried at home. If disrespectful 
to his mother, and inconsiderate or ungentle in his man- 
ners to' his sisters, or even if accustomed to speak of 
them ia a coarse, unfeeling, or. indifferent manner, what- 
ever may be his intellectual recommendations, as a hus- 
band he oQght not to be trusted. On the other hand, it 
may beaet down as an almost certain rule, that the man 
who is respectful and aflectionate to his mother and 
his sister Sr will be so to his- wife. 

Haying thus described in general terms the manner in 
which wojnen ought to love, the next inquiry is, under 
what circumstances this fueling may be properly indulged. 
The first restriction to. i^ woman of delicacy, of course, 
will be never to entertain this sentiment towards One by 
whona it has not been sought and solicited. Unfortunate- 
ly, however; there are but too many instances in which 
attentions, so pointed as not to be capable of being mis- 
understood, have wantonly been made the means of awak- 
ening something more than a preference ; while he who 
had thus obtained this meanest of all triumphs, could 
smile at the consequences, and exult in his own freedom 
from any direct committal. 

How the peace of mind of the young and the trusting 

is to be secured against such treatment, it is difficult to 

say; unless they would adopt the advice ^ the more ex- 

9* 
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perieneed, and Ibtok leM of the aileiiiuiBa of men in ^9* 
eral, and more of their own ioimediate and practical du- 
ties, which, afte^ all, are the best preserrattves, not only 
against iadoleaee, melancholy, and romaace ; Init against 
the alniost invariable accompanimeot of these evils — a 
tendency to sentioiental attachi^ents. I am aware that I 
incur the risk of being considered amongst young ladies 
as too homely in my notions, even for an admonitress, 
when I so often reeoiaoimend good old-fashioned household 
duties; yet, I believe thetn nevertheless to be a whole- 
some medicine both to body and mind, and in no case 
more useful than in those of sehCimeotality. 

In the bestowment of the affections, few women are 
tepipted to make ehcdce «f men of weak capacity. Still 
there is sometime a plausible manner, a gentlemanly ad- 
dress, or a handsoipe exterJor,Avhich serves for a while to 
bewilder the judgment, so as to conceal frotn detection 
the emptinesa^ within. It is the constitutional want of 
woman's nature to have some superior being to look up 
to ; and liow shall a man of weik capacity supply this 
want 1 He may possibly please for -an hour, or a day, but 
it is a fearful thought to have to dwell with such a one 
for life. 

The most important Inquiry, however, to be made in 
the coLiimencement of an attachment, for it may be too 
late to make it afterwards, is, whether the object of it in- 
spires with a greater love of all that is truly excellent — 
in short, whether his society, and conversation ha^e a 
direct tendency to make religion appear more lovely, and 
more desirable. If not, he can be no safe companion for 
the intimacy of marriea life ; jfor you must have already 
discovered, that your own position as a Christian, requires 
support rather than opppsition. It is the moreJmpqrtant, 
therefore, that this inquiry should be most satisAictorily 
answered in an early stage of the iittachme^^t ; because 
it is the peculiar nature of love to invest with ideal ex- 
cellence the object of it3 choice^ so that after it has once 
obtained possession -of the heart, there ceases too gene- 
rally to be a correct perception of good and evil, where 
the interests of love are concerned. 

In addition to this. tendency, it is deeply to be riegret- 
ted, that so fevr opportunities arcsafforded to women in 
the present state of society, of becoming acquainted with 
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the oat^iral dkpositionB and g enefal habits of those to 
whom they intrust their happiness, until the position of 
both is &xedj and fixed for life. The diort acquaintance 
which tak^s place under ordinary eircumstances^ betw^n 
two mdividuals tdxiut to be thus united, for better for 
worse, until death do them part, is any thing but a mu^- 
tuaL development of red character. The very name of 
courtship is a repulsive one ; because it implies merely a 
solicitude to obtain favour, but has no reference -to ^de- 
serving it;^ When a man is said to be paying his court 
to an kf dividual of ^ higher rank or anthori^, he is uni* 
versally understood tp be using flattery tmd attention, if 
not artifice, to purchase what his merits alone would not 
be sufficient to command, I do not «ay that a similar 
line of conduct is designedly pursued by the lover, be- 
caase I belie v*e that 'in many cases he would be glad to 
have his, character more clearly understood than it is. 
Yet, here we see most especially, the evil consequences 
resulting froi^ that system of intercourse, wbii^h' prevails 
between the two sexes in general society. By the time 
a young woman is -old enough to enter into ft serious en- 
gagement, she, has generally become so accustomed to 
receive the flattery cuid the homage of men, that she would 
feel it an insult to be treated with perfect honesty and 
candour ; while, on the other hand, her lover redoubles 
his assiduity to convinci^ her,, that if not actually a god- 
dess, she is )it least the most charming of her sex.' Need 
we be ^ni^rprised if there should often be a fearful awak- 
ing from this state of delusion 1 

I must, however, in justice repeat, that the delusion 
is not all intentional on either part, for a successful suit, 
naturally places a man in so agreeable a position, that his 
temper and disposition, at such times^ appear to the best 
possible advantage ; wliile on the other hand, it would 
be strange^ indeed, if a woman ^so cotirted, and apparent- 
ly admired, could not maintain her sweetest deportment, 
and wear her blandest smiles, through that short period 
which some unjustly caM the happiest of her life, simply 
because it is the ^ne in which she b the most flattered, 
and the most deceived* 

It iia very erroneous notion, entertained by some 
voung persons, that to make early pretensions to woman* 
nood, is an embeSidhmeat io their ebaracter, or a means 
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of incrcasinff- their happiness. Nothing: in reality can he 
more entirely a mists^e. One of the greatest charms 
which a girl can possess, is that of heing contented to be 
a girl, and nothing more. Her natural ease of manner, 
her simplicity of heart, her fran&ness, her guileless, and 
confiding truth, are all opposed to the premature assump- 
tion of womanhood. Even her joyous playfulness, so ad- 
mirably adapted to promote the health both of mind and 
body, — oh ! why does she hasten to lay all this a^ide for 
the mock dignity of an artificial would-be woman 1 Be- 
lieve me, the latter loses mu^h of the innocent enjoyment 
of her eariy years, while she gains in nothing, except a 
greater necessity for care and caution. 

Were it possible to induce the daughters of England 
td view this subject in its true light, and to endeavour to 
prolong rather than curtail the season of their simplicity 
and buoyancy of heart ; ^how much would be avoided of 
that absurd miscalculation about the desirableness of con- 
tracting matrimonial alliances, which plunges hundreds and 
thousands into the responsible situation of wives and moth- 
ers, before they have W6ll learned to be rational wqmen. 

A cheerful, active, healthy, and sound-minded girl, is 
ever the first to glow with the genuine impulse of what is 
noble ^md generous in feeling, thought, and action ; and 
at the same time she is the last to be imposed upon by 
what is artificial, 'false, or merely superficial ; for there 
seems to be a power in unsophisticated nature, to repel 
as if by instinct the mean stratagems of art. The vain-, 
the sentimental, would-be woman, sickly for want of natu- 
ral exercise, and disappointed in her precocious attempts 
at dignity and distinction, is the last to yield herself to 
any genuine impulse ; because she must inquire whether 
it is lady-like and beeOming ; but, alas for her peace of 
minds she is the first to listen to the voice of flattery, 
and to sink into all the absurdities of an early^ a misplaced, 
or an imaginary attachment. 

It is not indeed in the nature of things, that a young 
girl should know how, to bestow her affection's aright. 
3he has not had experience enough in the ways of the 
world, or penetrated suflaiciently through the smiling sur- 
face of society, to know that some who are. the most 
attractive in their address and manners, are the least 
calculated fpr fireside companione. They know, if they 
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woald but beli^ire what their more experienced relatives 
tell theiU) that the happiness of marriage must depend 
upon suitahili^y of character } yet, even of this they are ' 
incompetieDt to judge, and consequently they are betrayed 
into mistakes sometimes the most fatal to their true 
interests, both here and hereafter. 

How much wiser then is the part of her, who puts off 
these considerations altogether, until a period of greater 
maturity of judgment, when much that> once looked daz- 
zling and attractive shall have lost its false splendour ; 
and when many qualifications of heart and mind, to 
which Ishe once attached but little value, shall have ob- 
tained their due share of importance in her calculations. 
Her heart wiW then be less subject to the dictates of 
capricious fancy ; and looking at human life, and society, 
and mankind as they really are ; looking at herself, too, 
with a clearer vision, and' a more decided estimate of 
truth, she will be able to form a'Cbrrect opinion on that 
point of paramount importance — suitability of character 
and habits. 

Influenced by a just regard to this consideration, a 
sensible woman will easily see^ thtit the man of her 
choice must be as much as possible in her own sphere of 
life. Deficient in' education, he would be a rude and 
coarse companion for a refined woman ; and with much 
higher attainments than her own, he would be liable to 
regard her with disrespect, if hot with contempt. 

By a fatal misapprehension of what constitutes real 
happiness, it is often spoken of as a good and great 
thing, when a woman raises herself to a higher sphere in 
society by marriage. Could such individuals t«ll the 
story, of their after lives, it would often be a history of 
humiliation and sorrow, for which no external advantages 
had been able to compensate. There are, however, admi-« 
Table instances of women, thus exalted, who have main- 
tained their own dignity, and the respect of all their 
connections; i^o m^ch more important is moral worth 
than intellectual cultivation, to a woman. ^ In these cases, 
however, the chief merit of the w^e has been, that^ she 
never sought her elevation. 

Having chosen your lover for his euitability, it is of 
the utmost consequence, that you should guard a^inst 
that natural propensity of the youthful mind, to invest 
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bflm with €rmtj ideal of ezcelleoee. EodeaYMr to be 
satisfied with him as he is, rather than imagine him 
what he never can be. It will save you a world oi disap- 
pointment in after Ufe. Nor, indeed, does this eztraTa- 
gant inrestiture of the fancy belong, as is sometimes 
supposed, to that meek, and true, and abiding attaohmenit 
which it is woman's highest virtae and noblest distinction 
to feel. I strongly suspect it is vanity, and n6t afiection, 
which leads a young woman to believe her lover perfect ; 
because it enhances her triumph to be the choice of snch 
a man. The part of a true-hearted wpman, is to be sat* 
isfied with her lover, snch as he is, and to consider him, 
with all his faults, as sufficiently exalted, and sufficiently 
perfect for her. No after-development of eharaeter can 
shake the faith of such a woman, no ridicule or ex- 
posure can weaken her tenderness for a single moment ^ 
while, on the other hand, she who has blindly bdieved 
her lover to be without a fault,' must ever be ih danger of 
awaking to the conviction that her love exists no longer. 

Though truth should be engraveo upon every thought, 
and word, and act, which occurs in youv^ intercourse 
with the man of your choice, there* is implanted in the 
nature of woman, a shrinking delicacy, which ought 
ever to prompt her to keep back some of her afiection 
for the time when she becomes a wife. Nq woman ever 
gained, but many, very many have been losers, by dis* 
playing all at first. Let sufficient of your love be ^old, 
to prevent suspicion, or distrust; and the self-compla- 
cency of man will be sure to supply the rest. Sufifer it 
not, then, to be unfolded to its faU extent. In the trials 
of married life, you will have ample need for an addi- 
tional supply. You will want -it for sickness, for sorrow, 
for all the diffierent exigencies of real experieace ; but, 
above all, you will want it to re-awaken the tenderness 
of your husband, when worldly cares and pecuniary dis- 
appointments have too much absorbed his better feeHngs ; 
and what surprise so agreeable to him, as tp discover in 
bia farther progress through the wilderness of life, so 
sweet, so deep a fountain, as woman's perfect love 1 

This prudent and desirable restraint of female deli- 
cacy during the period of courtship, will prevent those 
dangerous demands being made upon mere affection to 
supply interest for an occasion, which after all, and par- 
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ticularly to men ef baainess, is apt to be rather a tedious 
one. Let your amusements, then, even .during that pe- 
riod, be of an intellectual nature, that your lover may 
never even for a single moment have occasion to feel 
that your society grows .vapid, or ](>alls upon his taste. 
Jt is better a thousand ,times, that reading or conversa- 
tion, or tihe company of others, should be^ foroed^ upon 
him, sd that he should regret having had so little of 
yours, than that the idea should once glance across his 
mind, that he had had too much, or that the ^ime spent 
with you had not passed so pleasantly as he had exr 
peeted. 

It is a fact too little taken into account by young 
women, that until actually married, their relative and 
home-duties are the same after an engagement has been 
contracted, as before. When a daughter begins to neg- 
lect a father or a brother, for the sake of her lover, it is 
a bad omen for his happiness. Her attentions in this 
ease are dictated by impulse, not duty ; and the same 
misapprehension of what is just, and right, will in future 
be equally likely todivert them again from their proper 
object. It is good even to let your lover see^ that such 
is your estimate of duty^ that yoti can afford even to lose 
his society for a few minutes, rather than neglect the 
claims of your family* 

I have now imagined a young woman brought into 
the most serious position -she haa yet occupied ; and if 
her mind is rightly influenced, she wiil feel it to be one 
of deep and solemn consideration. If, during the lapse 
of her previous existence, ^she has lived for herself 
alone, now is the time when her regrets are about to 
begin f if, as I havo so earnestly re<commended, she has 
studiously cultivated habits of duty, and thoughts of 
a^ectionate and grateful regard towards her home-con- 
nections, now is the tinv^ when she will fully enter upon 
fh^ advantages of having regulated her conduct by the 
law of love. Already she will have begun to contemplate 
the character of man in a new light. Admitted tO' his 
confidence, she will find him at. the same time more 
admirable, and more requiring as regards herself, than 
she found him in society ; and while her esteem increases 
with the development of his real merits, she will feel her 
affection equal to every demand^ fojr she will foe rich in 
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that abundance which the heart alone can supply, whose 
warmest emotions have been called forth and cherished 
in the genial and healthy atmosphere of domestic life. 

One word before this chapter closes, to those who 
have arrived at yearifof womanhood without having 
known what it was to engage the attentions of a lover ; 
and of such I must observe, that by some unaccountable 
law of nature, they often appear to be the mpst admira- 
ble of their sex. Indeed, while a sparkling countenance, 
an easy manner, and — to say the least of it — ^a mUling" 
ness to be admired, attract a crowd of lovers; it not un- 
frequently happens, that retiring merit, and unostentatious 
talent, scarcely secure4he homage of one. And yet, on 
looking airound upon society, one sees so many of the 
vain, the illiterate, and the utterly useless, chosen and 
solicited as wives, that we arealmost[tempted to consider 
those who are not thus favoured as in reality the most 
honourably distinguished amongst their sex. 

Still, I in^agine there are few, if any, who never have 
had a suitable or unsuitable ofier, at some time in their 
lives ; and wise indeed by comparison, are those, who 
rather than accept the latter, are content to enjoy the 
pleasures, and endure the sorrows of life, alone. Com- 
pare their lot for an instant with that of womfen who 
have married from unworthy motives. How incomparably 
more' dignified, more happy, and more desirable in every 
way, does it appear \ It is true there are times in their 
experience when they will have to bear what woman 
bears so hardly — the consciousness of being alone ; but 
they escape an evil far more insupportable — that of being^ 
a slighted or an unloved wife. - . 

If my remarks throughout this work have Appeared to 
refer directly to a moral training for the married state, it 
has not been from any want of interest in those of whom 
I purpose to speak mora fully hereafter; who never enter 
upon this condition, but simply because I believe the 
moral training which prepares a woman for one sphere 
of duty, is equally productive of benefit 'if she fills anoth- 
er ; and I rest this belief upon my conviction, that all the 
loveliest and most estimable propensities, of woman's na- 
ture, were bestowed upon her for early and continued 
exercise in a strictly relative capacity ; and that, whether 
married or single^ she will equally find the law of Chris- 
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tian love the only certain rule by which to regulate her 
conduct, so as to render her either happy herself, or the 
promoter of happiness in others. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SELFISHNESS, VANITY, ARTIFICE, AND INTEGRITY. 

It is my intention to occupy the present chapter with 
farther observations upoiTthe three great enemies to wo- 
man's advancement in njoi^l excellence — selfishness, van- 
ity, and artifice, as opposed to her disinterestedness, 
simplicity of heart, and integrity. 

It^eems to be a strange anoBjaly in her nature; that 
in connection with all which tvomjEin is capable of doing 
and suffering for the good of others, there should lurk 
about her heart a peculiar kind of selfishness, which the 
strong discipline of personal trial, "and often x)£ severe 
affliction, is frequently required to subdue. It is justly 
remarked of woman, that in cases of afflictive dispensa- 
tion, the qualities of her heart and mind generally appear 
to the greatest advantage, and none of them more so, 
than her devotedness ; by which I would be understood 
to mean, the power she sometimes evinces of throwing 
every consideration of self into the balance as nothing, 
when weighed against the interest or the happiness of 
those she loves. Supported under some of the most 
trying vicissitudes of life by this spirit of devoted ness, 
her capabilities of acting and enduring have sometimes 
appeared almost superhuman ; so much so, that when we 
contemplate woman in this point of view, we almost fail 
to recognize, as a being of the same species, the idle 
fiutterer of the ball-room, or the listless murmurer beside 
the parental hearth. 

^ It is a fearful thing to await the coming of " the dark 
days of sorrow," before the evil spirit of selfishness 
shall be exercised. Let us inquire, then, what aspect 
this enemy assumes in early life, in order that it may be 
the more easily detected, and expelled from its favourite 
citadel, the. human heart. 
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Selfishness has other features hesides greediness. It 
is a very mistaken notion^ that he.cause persons give fpeely, 
they] cannot be selfish ; for there is a luxury in giving, 
which sentimental epicures will sometimes not deny 
themselves, even for the sake of principle. Thus, some 
young people are liberal in making presents with their 
parents' hard-earned mone^, and even when the same 
money would be more properly and more justly applied 
in paying their lawful debts. Such is the mere generosity 
of impulse, which deserves no, better nume than self- 
gratification. Indeed, all acting from mere impulse, may 
be classed under the head of selfishness ; because it has 
no object beydnd the relief or satisfaction of the actor, 
without reference to i^ infiuence or operation upon 
others. 

The aspect which female selfishness most frequently 
assumes in early life, may best be described as a kind of 
absorption in self, or a habit of making self at onoe the 
centre and limit of every consideration, which^habit is 
far from being incompatible with liberality in giving. 
Every thing, in this case, which forms the subject of con- 
versation or thought, has reference to self ; and separate 
from self, there are few which possess the slightest in- 
terest. 

'^ I wish it was always winter,'' said a young lady very 
coolly to me, " the glare of the sunshine is so painful to 
my sight." I reminded her of the poor of our own spe- 
cies, and the animals of the creation in general ; but she 
persisted in wishing it was always winter ; and yet this 
young lady was generous in giving, but, like too many 
others, she was accustomed to look upon the whole uni- 
verse only as it bore some relation or reference to her- 
self. 

' Nor does it follow either that such persons should en- 
tertain for themselves an inordioatendmiration. To hear 
them talk, one would sometimes be led to suppose that 
self was the very being with whom, of all, others, they 
were most dissatisfied ; yet, all the while, they are too 
busy finding fault with self, to have time to approve or 
admire what they might otherwise behold in others. 

How dififerent is this state of mind and feeling from 
that which acknowledges the rule of Christian love ! In 
accordance with this rule, it is highly important to begin 
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early to think muck of others, and to think of them kind- 
ly. Wo are all, when young, and ' especially those who 
believe themselves gifted with more than ordinary talent, 
tempted to think it both amusing and clever to find out 
the faults of others ; and amongst the busy, the meddling, 
and the ipaliciously disposed^ this habit does often un- 
questionably afford a more than la^tful degree of amuse- 
ment i while to bet by whom it is indulged, it invariably 
proves in the end most destructive to genuint) cheerful- 
ness, good humour, and peace of mind ; because its own 
nature being ofifensive, it raises up agfainst her a host of 
enemies, by whom all that is wrong in her character is 
magnified, and all that is good is evil spoken of. At the 
same time she will also find, that this seeming cleverness 
is shared with the most vulgar-minded persons of both 
sexes,' and of every grade in society, because none are so 
lowv«8 to be incapable of seeing the faults of their neigh- 
bours. 

Could such young satirists be convinced how much 
real enjoyment they sacrifice for the sake of awakening 
a momentary interest in their conversation, they would 
surely pause before the habit should have become so far 
confirmed as to have repelled their nearest friends, and 
set them apart from all^he social sympathies and sweet 
charities of life ; for such is inevitably the eonyequenee 
of persevering indulgence in^ this habit, but especially 
with such as possess no real talent for amusing satire, 
and who, in their futile attempts to attain the unenviable 
distinction of being satirical, ascend no farther than to 
acquire a habit of speaking spitefully. It is almost need- 
less to say, thai such women are seldam loved, and seldom 
sought, in cases where a sympathianng friend or kind as- 
sistant is vequ'ired. When such individuals are overtaken 
by affliction, they then feel how different a thing it is to 
have wounded and repelled, from what it is to have 
toothed and conciliated. Happy for them if they begin 
to feel -this before it is too late! , . 

But if, in connection with their affliction, the minds 
of such individuals should become subject to impressions 
of a religious nature, and, as is natural in such cases, 
they should seek the society of religious people, how 
deeply will they then deplore that their unfortuate habit 
of thinking and speaking evil of others should have open- 
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ed their eyes to a thousand little diserepaneies of cha- 
racter, and fancied absurdities of conduct, in thpse it has 
become most important to their happiness that they 
should confide in ! How do the ridiculous, the incon- 
sistent, the vulgar, then start up to view, with a prpmi- 
nence that throws every other quality into shade ; so that 
even while they listen to a religion^ discourse, their 
thoughts are entirely diverted by some peculiarity in the 
manner in which it is delivered. 

And all this chain of sad consequences may arise out 
of the simple habit of trying to be striking and amusing 
in company, so that self may, by that means, be made an 
object of greater importance. In comparison with such 
behaviour, how beautiful is that of the simple-hearted 
young woman, who can be so absorbed in the conversa- 
tion of others, as to forget that she has taken no part in 
it herself; but more especially admirable is the conduct 
of her, who looks only, or chiefly, for what is to be loved 
and commended in others ; and who, though not insensi- 
ble to the darker side of human nature, draws over it the 
veil of charity, because she considers all her fellow- 
creatures as heirs to the same suflerings and infirmities 
which she endures, yet as children of the same heavenly 
Father, and subject with herself to the same dispensation 
of mercy and forgiveness. 

The habit of thinking perpetually of self is always ac- 
companied by its just and necessary punishment — a more 
than ordinary share of wounded feeling. The reason is 
a very obvious otoe ; that persons whose thoughts are 
usually thus engaged, are apt to suppose themselves the 
subject of general observation, and scarcely can a whis- 
per be heard in the same room, but they immediately 
settle it in tiieir own minds that they are the subject of 
injurious remark. Tbey are aIso keenly alive to every 
slight ; such as not being known or noticed when th&y 
are met, not being invited to visit their friends, and a 
thousand other acts of omission, which an unselfish dis- 
position would kindly attribute to some other cause than 
intentionaj, disrespect. 

It is the result of selfishness, too, when we are so 
unreasonable as to expect that everybody should love 
us ; or when we are piqued and irritated when convinced 
that some, upon whom we have but little claim, . do not. 
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Sarely, so unfair a demand upon the good-will of society 
might be cured by asking, Do we love everybody, do jus- 
tice to everybody, and deserve to be loved by everybody 1 
For, until this is the case, whst title have, we to universal 
affection 1 It might also tend, in some degree^ to eq^ual- 
ize the balance ' of requirement in favour of self, if we 
would recollect that the faults we most dislike in others, 
may, all the while be less offensive to us, than ours are 
to them ; and that not only for all the actual faults, but 
e^en for the objectionable peculiarities, which society 
puts up with in us, we owe a repaj^ment which can only 
be made in kindness and forbearance to others. 

In^Be manners and appearance of persons accustom- 
ed to dwell much upon the slights they are subject to, 
and the injuries they receive from others, there is a rest- 
less oneaainess, and a tendency to groundless suspicion, 
as much at variance with peace of mind, as with that 
charity which ^ thinketh no ev41." Compare with such a 
state of mind, and feeling th^ sunny calm which lives, 
even in the countenance of her, whose soul is at peace 
with all the human race ; whov finds in all, ev^n the most 
humble, something either to admire, or loye ; and who es^ 
teems whatever kindness she receives from others, as 
more than her own merits would have entitled her to ex- 
pect ; and we see at once the advantage she enjoys over 
these with whom self is the subject of paramount in- 
terest. . - 

Another fatal enemy to woman's peaee^ as weH as to 
her moral and spiritual advancement, is her tendency to 
a peculiar kind of petty artifice, as directly opposed, in 
its nature, to simplicity of heart, as to integrity. Artifice 
may possibly be considered too severe a name for what 
ir scarcely more than a species at acting; or, perhaps, it 
may, with still greater propriety, be called, practising 
upon others, for the purpose of gratifying selfishness, and 
feeding vanity. , , 

Afiectfltion -is - the first symptom of this tendency.^ 
There are many kinde of afiTectation, dififelring in their mo- 
ral nature according to4he seriousness and importance of 
what is afifected. Afieetatio^ of ignorance i^, perhaps, 
the most absurd of all. Yet how often do we find a young 
pretender to gentility afifecting not to know any thing 
which is vulgar or mean.: and, amongst this class, taking 
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eftpeeial pains- to phee maxj things with which every ra- 
tional being ought to be acquainted. 

The affectation of sensibility is, perhaps, the most com- 
mon of all ; because that peculiar faculty of the female 
mind, bestowed for the purpose of rendering her more 
efficient as a minister ofcoinfert and consolation,^is look- 
ed upo^n rather as a matter of taste, than as a principle ; 
just as if fine ^elings were only given to women to look 
pretty with. Women who axe vaila of tbeiv sensibility, 
and wish to haveit indulged, generally choose weak and 
flattering friends, to whom they constantly complain of 
what they sufier from excess of Reeling. 

It is, indeed^ a lamentable^fact, and most probably the 
consequence of some mismanagement in early youths 
that the sensitiveness of some women is such as to fender 
them altogether useless, and sometimes worse than use- 
less, in any case of suffering or alarm. If such individ- 
lials sincerely regret this qualification, they are truly de- 
serving df our pity ; but if they make a parade of it, no 
language can be strong enougb for.their condemnation. 

Allusien haa already been made to that affectation of 
modesty which consists in simpering and blushing about 
what a truly delicate mind would neither have perceived 
nor mi der stood, nor would have been in the slightest de- 
gree amused by if it had. 

Affectation of humility is often betrayed by aproneness 
in persons to accuse themselves of^ some darting fault ; 
while they repel with indignation the suspieion that they 
possess any other. 

That kind of affectation which relates especiaUy to 
fnanner, consists chiefly in assuming a particular expres- 
sion of countenance, or mode of behaviour, which is not 
supported by « correi^onding state of -feeling. Thtfs an 
affectfftion of attention, when the thoughts are wander- 
ing, instead of that quiet and fixed lo<^ which indicates 
real interest, produces a certain degree of uneasiness of 
countenance arising out of the restjraint imposed upon 
nature^ which effectually destroys the power of beauty ; 
while those futile attempts at being brilliant, which con- 
sist only in fiashes of the eye, smiles that have neither 
appropriateness nor meaning, and an expression of face 
changing ^ddenly fh>m grave to gay—ktom despair to 
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xaptnre — are sufficient indications of a state of mind al- 
most too degraded and deplorable for ridicule. 

Affectation of manner, however, is not unfrequently the 
result of excessive timidity ; and^ben indeed it claims 
our tenderest compassion, and our kindest sympathy. I 
havb known little girls, when harshly treated in cblMhood, 
acquire a constrained and affected mauner, from the con- 
stant, state of unnatural apprehension in which they lived. 
This kind of affectation is apt to become in after years a 
fixed habit, and has subjected many a well-meaning per- 
son to unmerited ridicule, and sometimes to contempt. 
Indeed, affectation of manner ought- always to be guarded 
against, because of the unfavourable inapression it is cal- 
culated to make upon others ; and especially upon those 
who know of no higher qualities in connection with this 
peculiarity of manner, and upon whom it is consequently 
the only impression ever made, and the only standard by 
which the unfortunate subject of affectation is judged of 
for life. How much of the influence of good example, and 
the effect of benevolent effort^ is frustrated by this seem- 
ingly insignificant cause, may be judged of by the fa- 
miliar conversation which takes place in society, and 
particularly amongst' the young, when they discuss the 
merits and demerits of persons from whose influence or 
authority they would gladly discover a plea for escaping. 

Besides the timidity which belongs to constitutional 
fear, and which so frequently produces affectation of 
manner, there is a timidity of a widely different kind, 
about which many serious mistakes are made. I mean 
the timidity of the vain. Excessive vanity, excites a 
nervous trembling apprehension in the young candidate 
for public favour, which is often most erroneously sup- 
posed to arise from a low estimate of self. Nor is it im- 
possible that it should arise from this cause, and be the 
consequence of vanity still ; for, if I may use the expres- 
sion, there is a vanity abovd par, and another vanity be- 
low it — there is a vanity which looks eagerly for homage, 
believing it to be right.; there is another which ^icarcely 
ventures into the field of con()petition, convinced of its 
inadequacy to succeed, but which nevertheless, retires 
with a feeling of sullenness and -deptession, not much 
allie^ to genuine humility. It is that state of vacillation 
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between the excessive pleasure which admirstion would 
afford if obtained, and the excessive pain which any thing 
approaching to ridicule or contempt would occasion, that 
often imparts to the ^nanners of ^he young, a blushing 
nervous kind of hesitation and backwardness, miscalled 
timidity. The timidity of modest feeling escapes from 
notice, and is happy ; that of vanity escapes, «nd is piqued 
and miserable. She who safiers from the timidity of 
vanity, shrinks from society higher than herself, not so 
much from fear, as from -jealousy of being outshone. — 
The simple-hearted woman, desirous of improve m^fnt, es* 
teems it a privilege to go into the company of her supe- 
riors, for the sake of what she may learn from those who 
are better informed, or more estimable, than herself. 

In contemplating the nature and eJOfects of artifice, or 
rather that system of practising upon others which I have 
endeavoured to describe, and in reflecting upon the state 
of mind which this species of practising indicates, we 
arrive at a more clear and decided idea of integrity, as 
directly opposed to this system, than wq can by apy other 
process of thought. There is in fact no means of giving 
a positive definition of integrity, so as to make it fully 
understood. We may call it a straightforward and up- 
right mode of conduct ; but it will still remain, as before, 
to be considered by young ladies a sort of thing which 
belongs to servants and trades*>people,' but not to them. 

It is a matter of surpluses to some, and ought to ]>e a 
subject of universal regret, that in our public seminaries 
for the training of youth, integrity should occupy so small 
a share of attention. Even in our popular works on edu- 
cation, it holds no Very important place; and yet I atn 
inclined to think, that a want of strict integrity is the 
greatest of all wants to a social, moral, and accountable 
being. In. this^ opinion, I doubt not but many of my read- 
ers will cordially, agree, because all are more or less in- 
clined to restrict the meaning of integrity, to a conscien- 
tious abstaining from fraudulent practices. Thus, when 
a man has never been known to cheat in his business, it is 
said of him, that his integrity is unimpeachable ; and a 
woman is dignified with the same character, when she is 
strict in keeping her accouni43, and discharging her pecn- 
i4ary debts. So far, both are Entitled to our respect i but 
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tWre are iBQumeritble aie4e« in which integrity operates 
ttpon character and coaduct, besides what relate .to the 
management Of pecuniary afifairs. 

Simplicity of heart is perhaps more generally under- 
8t€K>d and admiired than integrity, if we may judge by 
tbe^ frequent and eloquent manner in which it i« expatia- 
ted upon by those who describe the attractions of youth, 
Siinplicity of heart is unquestionably a great Qharm in 
woman; yet I eannot think it superior, to integrity, be- 
cause it consists more in ignorance of evil,, and conse- 
^uently of tempiatioa, than in principle^ which would 
withstand both. It consists chiefly in that unruffie4 
serenity of seuT, which suspects no lurking mischief be- 
neath the fair surfade of things in general — which trusts^ 
and confides, aqd is happy in thb confidence j because It 
has never been deceived, nor has learned the fatal mys- 
tery of deceiving others. It is lH^e the dew on the un- 
trodden grass, the bloom of the iSower, the down on (he 
butterfly's wiiig, the purity of ne\yly-fallen snow, before 
even a breath of wind hae swept over it. Alas ! what had 
it to do in this world of ours, where so mauy rude feet 
tread, and where .so many rough winds blow I Conse- 
quently we find but little true simpliqity of heart, except 
in early youth ; pr connected with a dulness of percep-* 
tion as to the nature and condition of the human race ; 
or in situationis^ where a very limited knowledge. of the 
world is admitted. 

But integrity we may find in every circumstance of life, 
because integrity is founded on principle j and conse* 
quently, while not a stranger to tenaptation, its, nature is to 
withstand it, « Integrity is shown in, a straightforward and 
upright line of conduct, on trifling, as well a« on great oc- 
casions ; in private, ais vyell as in public ; beneath the eye 
of God alone, aa well as before the observation of men. It 
iaa shield of protection under which no. man can make us 
afraid ; because when actuated in all things by the princi- 
ple of integrity, no unexpected event ean bring to light 
what we are afraid or ashamed to have known. The wo- 
man who walks through the world with unstained integrity, 
is always safe. No fear then of whispering tongues ; or of 
those confidential revealings of friendly secrets, by lyhich 
the creature of artifice is ever kept in a state of dread ; 

no fear then of a comparing of evidence by diflfereut 

10 . 
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parties j of the treachery of private sgenU ; of thfeiwpal- 
occurrence of contingent events ; above all, of that half- 
implied suspicion which can with difficulty be warded off, 
except by an entire falsehood.' The woman of integrity 
fears none of these. Her cotfrse is'cle^rms that of the 
sun in the heavens,^ and the light she sheds around her in 
•oeiety, is scarcely le«s genial and pure. ' 

Let us ask, then, how this integrity may be preserved, 
or lather— for I-fear that will be more to the purpose — 
Jiow it is tiiost frequently; and niost fatally destroyed. 

There is reason to fear, that even iiome education is 
defective enough on this point ; but if every one who 
has been educated Wt a public school, would tell one half 
af the many^ arts of flubterfi^ge, trickery, and evasion, 
which she learned to practise there ; and if all who are 
advanced in life would also trace out the cofisequences 
upon their siibseqtient conduct, q( having learned in «arly 
life these lessons in the school of deception, I believe an 
Amount of moral culpability, and of offensiveness in the 
sight of God, would be unfolded, whfch some of our early 
histructors" would/ shudder to contemplate. On looking 
into the dark past, they would theh see bow, while they 
ivere so diligently and patiently— yes, and meritoriously 
too, teaching us- the rules of grammar, Arithmetic, and 
geography ; expending'tbeif daily strength, and often thcif 
midnight thought, in devising and carrying out improved 
schemes for making us learn more languages, and remem-- 
ber more wbrds ; we had been almost equally bu«y in 
devising schemes to promote ouYown interes^t, to estabHsh 
ourselves in the favour of our instructors, or to escape 
their too frequently well-merited di6])Ieasure* 

And women from their very infancy are apt ai alLthis ; 
because to the timid, and affectionate little gir^, iti» so sa?d 
a thing to fall into disgrace— ^o plea'sant a thmg to be ap* 
proved and loved. ; Her young andHender spirit sinks like 
a broken flower, when she fAlfs under Condemnation ; but 
springs up exulting like th6 lark, \vhen commended by the 
lips she lores. . 

What, then, shall we say, when it is this very sensi* 
tiveness and tenderness of her nature, which so t>ften, in 
the first instance, betrays her into ingenious, indirect, and 
too frequently unlawful means, for warding off blame, or 
obtaining praise 1 There is but one thing we can say— 



I 
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that in-coftiWon kihdbi^ss, in Christian chai^ty, her educa'^ 
tton should he studiously rendered such sfs to strengthen 
her under this weakness, not to inrolve her more deeply 
m its worst consequehces — ^the loss of her integrity. 

> Few pefrsons^are aware, until they have entered into a 
full and^ candid examination of this subject, how very mi- 
nut^, and* ap^patently ^significant, are those beginnings, 
from whence flow some of th« deepest channels of d#cep^ 
ti(fn. Falsehood' makes a aerious beginning at -school, 
wlf%n the master helps out a drawings and the pupil ob» 
tains the praise, aa if the whole w<^rk was her own^ The 
master has mosV probably added only a few efieetive 
toueheS) 60 extremely small as not to be detected by an 
unpractised eye ; khd while the preud and triumphaAt 
mothcff exhibits thfe drawing to her flattering friends, it 
would be diflicult indeed for the little girl \6 say it was 
not her own doing, t>ecause all the patience, all the kbour, 
and a great deal of the merit, "were unquestionah^ hers. 
Yet, to let it pass with these unquali^d commendations 
bestowed upon her as the author, is a species of lying t6 
God. Her young heart knows it to be so, and she feek 
either humbled, er confirmed jn the deCeptioi|. Happy \ 
thrice happy, if it be the former. ^ 

Nor ishome-education^by^ny means exempt from'its 
temptations to'f^lsehood. There are many little decep- 
tions practised upon unsuspecting mothers and absent fa- 
thers, which stain the page of youthful experience, and 
lead to farther and more skilful practice in the school of 
deception^ There are stolen sweets, whose bitter fruit has 
t)een deliberate falsehood ; excuses made, and perhaps 
wholly believed, which were perhaps only half true ; and 
sly thefts committed upon household property, to serve a 
selfish end ; all which have had a degrading eflTect upon 
the character, and which in their worst consequences have 
led to one falsehood made use of to conceal another, apd 
a third 01^ a fourth to cover belh. 

But if chitdhdod is beset with thesm temptations, how 
much has weman tO" guard against, when she first mixes 
with society, and enters the disputed ground, where, to be 
most aigreeable, constitutes the strongest title to posses- 
sion. She is then tempted to falsehood, not in her words 
only, but in her looks 5 for there is a degree of integrity 
in lo4)k8^ as well a#<in expressions j and I am not<}uite 
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rare tbat the woinaA wke^an h>ok a falscliood, ie not a 
worse deceiver thah she who only tells ooe* AH sweetness 
of look and inaQDer,'asflunied for the purpose of gaining a 
point, or answering a partteular end, cotties under this 
description of artifice. Many peraons who cannot con- 
scientiously assent to what is said, assuqse a look of aympa* 
thy or'approval, which suffieieDtly.anawerstlH^ purpose of 
deception, and at the sametime escape alTriskof diseoTtery 
as such. . Tbtis, an implied assent hy a' smile and a nod,' to 
what we donotbelievc^ often eparesiM the tWHiMeandpam 
of exposing our real sentimente, M4terB they are nnpopnlar, 
or would be likely to meet with ineonvenieat opposition* 

Still I should be-soTiy to -set down all persons wha 
smile, and nod, and appear to assent to two difiereat sidee 
of a question, as intentional deceivers ; because I believe 
that much of this sort of doi|Ue^ea}in^ arises out of tha 
habit so .ipainy women indulge, of never making up their 
minds decidedly on any point of general interest, or view- 
ing any subject in a djBtinct and determined manner ; so 
that they may almost be said really to think for. the time 
in two different ways ; at any rate^ during the time they 
listened to each speaker separately, they are sufficiently 
convinced for them, ^ 

Thus it becomes the first aet of integrity to endeavour 
tp see, hear^ and believe the .truth, and then to speak it. 
A grateful woman, regardless of this rule, speaks of all 
persons ae good, to whom she is indebted, Or who h|ive in 
any way served her purposes. Another, and a far more 
serious instance of the same kind of praoiice, consists in 
pretending not to see^ or not to understand vice, where ic 
is not convenient to believe in its existence ; and this is 
often done by the same persons, who are quick to detect 
and expose it where suoh exposure is suited to their pur- 
pose. 

And thus women in general become habituated to an 
indefinite way of thinking, and a careless mode of speech, 
both which may be serviceable to the mean-spirited, by 
preventing the detection of. error is sentiment, or un- 
soundness of principle^ though I believe neither of them 
were ever yet found available in assisting the cause of 
truth or righteousness. 

Again,;in the act of doing good, there is a manner'of 
speaking of what we have done^ which^ though, not dir 
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rectly &Isey » eertainly a.t variance witk stl^ict integrky. 
I mean when- young ladies talk especially about their 
schdois, their poor wotnen, and thdr old men ; as if their 
individual charities weteinost befievolent in their opera- 
tion, and unbounded in their extent ; when perhaps they 
^ave but recently begua to be exercised, in these parti- 
oular channelsa This is speaking the truth in such a man- 
ner, as to p^roduce a false impression ; and the conse- 
quence BOt linffequently is, wheii really zealous and de- 
voted people hear the speaker give this account of her 
good deeds, and when they take up the subject, and ad- 
dress her upon it, according to the impression htt words 
have produced \ that, rather than degcend from the false 
position she has assumed, and lower herself in the opin- 
ion of those with whom she wishes to stand well, she 
goes on to practise farther artiiee, or possibly plunges 
into actual falsehood. 

And it ought always to be borne in mind, that these 
little -casual, but sometimes startling turns in common 
conver^sation, produce more actual untruths than the most 
tryins^ cireunmtanees in life, where we have incomparably 
more* at stake. If we were all to.take.accoui\t etfish' night 
of the untruths we had told in the course of the day^ from 
an exaggerated description designed to 'm^ke a story 
more >am using, down to the frequent -^se of receiving 
credit for an original remark, which we ' knew was not 
our own, I imagine few persons would find themselves 
altogether clear of havingMone violence to the pure 
spirit of truth. And if we add, also, to this list of false- 
hoods, all those unfair or garbled statements, which may 
tend tp throw a brighter ^colouring over some cause we 
wish to advocate, or cast another into shade, t believe 
we should find that we had indeed abundant need to pray 
for the renewed assistance of the HoW Spirit, to touch 
and guard our lips, so that 3iey should uttef no more 
guile. 

Besides thesb instances of the want of integrity, in 
which our own consciences alone are concerned, there 
are others which demand a stricter attention to the claims 
of justice, as they relate to our friends, and to society at 
large. Under which head, I would notice the duty of 
doing justice to those we do not love, and especially to 
those who have inj^red us. Instead of which, how fre- 
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qu^ntly do "we find tbat. young wotnen b^ia to' tell all 
the bad qualities of their friei^^, as aooojn as they havt 
quarrelled with them* How often do we /ind^ too, that 
fiuch di«agreement» are related with conaeieua- unfair- 
ness, their own evil being- kept out of eight, as Well ae 
their friend's good, where there has been a mixtufe of 
both. 

There is a common practice, toe, when our own con^ 
duct is in any way called in question, and out ^ends 
kindly a^siga a plausible feaeonlbx what we have done, to 
let that ptass as. the real one, though weknow^ within our 
heart», it is not so ; or to let persons make a favo unable 
ffue$s respecting us, without contradicting it, though, we 
know their concluliions, in consequence of eiur eilence, 
or appar^t assent, will he false ones* > 

Now, all these things, how insignificant soever they 
may appear to man, are important between the soul and 
its Maker, ^d nsust be dieeply offensive in the sight of 
that Being who i^ of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
They are important, as forming parts of a whole^ itenui 
of a mass^ links it a chain, steps in a downward pfogress, 
whioh must lead ,away from' a participation with the 
blessed, in a kingdom, whose enjoyments consist of 
purity and truth. 

We have now. come to that ccmsiderat^on.of thje. sub- 
ject of integrity, which relates to pecuniary afiairs; And 
here what a field of operation opems before '. us, for the 
development of tl^ote principles of g<»d or evil, of belie^ 
volen^e or selfishness, of upright ne sis or artifice, which I 
have endeavoured to describe, less by their own 'nature, 
than by their infiuei^ce upon the xnimoera and general 
conduct of women. 

I believe there ie nothing in the usages of society 
V^re f^Lt^ to the interests of mankind, to the spiritual 
pregresis of individuals, or to tbe, g^eral well-being of 
the human sou^ than laxity of principle as regards oi;r 
peoujwary deg^yfi^a wj?ttt dttch other* It.i» a c»se whick 
all„ can understand — the worldly, as well as religious pro- 
fessors f if, then, the slightest flaw appeaurs in the conduct 
Tof the latter in this lespeot, the interests of religion must 
be injured in consequence, and the cause of Christ must^ 
sufit^r. 

/^Eut it is impossible,^' say the fair readers' of this 
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page, " that thi« part -of tbe subject <iQQ . bafve aoy refer; 
ence to us^ w« have s0 Httl© to do with rponey^" oFj per- 
haps, ^hey say, " so little in our power to spend.'' Per- 
haps it is4heTery smallness of your supply according 'to 
the ideas you have formed of its inadequacy to meet 
your wishes, which is the cause of your w.aat.of integ- 
rity ; for no one can act in strict accordance with th^ 
priaoipics of integrity, .until they, have leained to prac- 
ttse^ ecoaomy. By economy, I do nqt mean, simply the 
art o[ saving inoney, but the nobler science . of employr 
ing^ it for the best |>utposes, and in its just proportions. 

In order to aet out the principles of Jntcffrity in alltheiT 
dignity, s^nd all. their purity, it is highly important, too, 
that young women shc^uld be^in in early life to entertain 
a serupuloas delicacy with regard to incurring pecuniary 
oUigations ; and. especially n^v^ to. Ihro^^^, themselves 
upon the politeness of gentle m^, to pay tke^ ipinutest 
sum -in the way of procuring for them gratification, ox in- 
dulgence* I do not aay tjjuat they may not frequently be 
so circumstanced, Its, with, the utmost propriety, to re- 
eeivc sueh /kindnf^s from i^M r^la^ions, or even from el- 
derly persons ; but , I speak of men io general,, upon whonft 
they.liaye^ not the claim. ^ kindred ^ and I have <;^bserved 
ike careksfl^aeae with^.wbicK some y,oungJadie& tax the 
politeness— nay^the^puffSes of gtntlem^n^^especting which 
it would be difficult to sayv wfce^hQr it; .indi^afed^wost an 
absence of delicate feeling, or an absence of integrity. 

I nm alvAve; that, 19' i^nyc^s^^,. this unsati^actory 
kind, of obligatioia is m9^% diffiAiiilt.tO(;av^id,.and) some- 
times,, even impossible ^^ y^et ai pr<>xnpl and seri(>iis effort 
flAiould always be made — and mad^ in such away that you 
shall clearly be understood to have both the wi^, and the 
power, to pay your own expenses. If the wish is wanting, 
I can have nothing to say in so humiliating a case ; but if 
yOu have not the means of defraying your own charges, it 
IS plain that you have no rigl^t to enjoy your pleasures at 
the. expense of another. There are, however, different 
Ways of proposing to discharge such debts ^ and there is 
sometimes a hesitancy in the alternate advance and re^ 
treat of the fair lady's purse, which would require extra- 
ordinary wUUngness on th^ part of the gentleman, were 
his object to obtain a repayment crfiiis o^wq nuHiey. 

It u the same in the vettlement of all Qth^x d^U. 
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Delicacy oi^ht' seldom, if'^ver, to form a plea for tfaeir 
adjustment being negiected. Indeed, few persons feel 
their delicacy much wounded, by having the right money 
paid to them at the right time ; or, in other words, when 
it is dye. The same remarks^ will ^pply to all giving of 
commissions. Never let such affairs stand on and on, 
for watit of a suitable opportunity for arrasghig their 
settlement; especially, npver let the payment of a deht 
be longer delayed, because it is evidently forgotten by 
the party to whom it is owing. 

AH matters of business should also be adjusted as 
fairly, and as promptly, with friends and near, ^relations, 
as with strangers ; and all things in such cai^es should 
be as clearly understood. If thie property transferred be 
intended as a gift, say so ; Jf a loan, say that the thing is 
lent ; and if a purchase, either pay for it, or i^ame the 
price you expect. How many lasting and lamentable 
misunderstandings, amongst the nearest connections 
would thia kind of integrity prevent! how much wounded 
feeling, disappointment, and chagrin ! 

It is a mi;Btaken view of economy; and eytnces a great 
want of integrity^ when persons are always endeavouring 
to obtain services,- or to purchase goods, at a lower rate 
thah their ju^ value. But if the vender of ka 'article be 
indebted to you for a kindness, it is something worse 
than mean, to ask, for that reason, an abatement in its 
price. 

In many cases whiere our claims are just, it is easy to 
press them in an unjust ^manner ; and we never do this 
more injuriously to the interests of society, than when 
we tirge work-people beyond what is toecessary,. by teD- 
ing them that a thing will positive^ be needea at a 
certain time, wheif we do not really believe it will. There 
is a general compkiint against dressmakers, shoemakers, 
and many other, makers of articles of clothing, that they 
are habitually regardless of punctuality and truth. But 
I am disposed to think the root of the grievance in a 
great measure arises out of the evil already alluded to, 
on the part of the ladies by whom they are employed. 

Let us iipagine the case of a young dressmaker, one 
of that most pitiable class of human beings, whose pallid 
countenances, and often deformed and feeble frames, 
sufficiently attest the unnatuval exertions by which they 
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•btaki theif seanty bread. A young lady wishes to haire 
a dress elaborately made, and for the saice of having it 
4oDe expeditiously, names the precise 'day on which it 
must foe finishedy adding^ as a sufficient reason for 
punctuality, that it must then foe worn. The poor dress- 
nlaker sita all night long iii hetr little joyless room, work- 
ing foy the light of a thin candle, ^hile the young lady 
sleeps aoundly in her bed. The Safobath dawns, and the 
dressmaker is still at work ; until passing feet foegin to 
be heard in the street, and- abutters are unclosed ; and 
theU) with aching bead and weary limbs, sbe pttts away 
her unfinished task, doubting whether the remainder of 
the day shall be devoted to the sleep which exhausted 
nature demands, or ^o wandering abroad to search for 
purei^ air, of which that nature is equally in need. The 
day arrives at last on whicb^ the dress must be taken 
home, according to appoihtnient. This time the dress- 
maker is puH^tuaV, because she believes that delay would 
be of conseqA^ence. She knocks at the door of the lady's 
mansion. The serrcmt coolly telU her that her young 
mistress baa gone to spend a few days in the country. 
Is it likely that ^his poor workwoman idhould be equally 
punctual the next time her services are required % or 
need we ask how the law Of lo^e has operated here 1 

The habit of .keeping strict aeoounts with regard to 
the expenditure of mtiney, is good - in all circumstances 
of life 5 but it is never so imperative a duty, as when we 
have the property of others committed to our care. 
Unfaithfulness in the keeping and management of money 
which belongs' to others, has pie rhaps been the cause of 
mote flagrant disaster and disgrace, than any other 
apecies of moral delinquency whioli has stained the 
character of man, or woman eitheir. Yet, how easily 
may this occur, without an extreme of scrupulous care, 
which the young cannot too soon, or too earnestly learn 
to practise. Even in the collecting' of subscriptions for 
two different purposes, small - sums, by som^ slight 
irtegularity, may become niixed ^ and integrity ia sacri- 
ficed, if the minutest fraction be eventually placed to the 
wrong account. 

I cannot for^ an instant suppose that a Christian 
woman, under any circumstanees, even the most ^difficult 
and perplexing, couM be under the slightest temptation 

10* 
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to appropriate to her ofnk usfe, fot a mott^liy a wi^ a 
day, or ab hour, the mkiatest^ item of wjiat ^ahe had col* 
looted for another pttrposc, truatiiig to h«r owa foture 
resoureea for ita t^imhursemeat ; becauM thus would be 
a species of dishonesty, which, if ooee ad«iitted as a 
principle of conduct, would be liable to terminate «in the. 
most feaiful and disastrous eonsequences* It is the ^ 

!>rivileffe ef the daughters of England, that they- haTe * 
earned a oode «f purer morals, tl^ to admit eyen saek 
a thought, presented under the form of an a^aUahle 
means of eaeape from difficulty, or attainm^eiit of grati- 
fication. Stiil it is well to fortify the mind, as faar as we 
are able, against temptation of every kind, th^ if it should 
occur — and who can be secure against it 1 — we mmy mat be 
taken unawares by an enemy whose assaulta are aome- 
times as insidici^s, as they are always untiring* 

One of ^le means I would now propose to the y^mg 
reader, is to-turn with serious atteation to the ease of 
Ananias «md Sapphira, as related in the Aets of the 
Apostles f Bor.let it be forgotten, that this appalling aet 
of moral delinquency, or igioating in sdfishneee, and ter- 
minatmg in falsehood, was the first sin which had creot 
intp the fold ef Christ, after the Shepherd had been with- 
drawn, and while the fiock remained in a state approa^k- 
ing tho nearest to that of perfect holiness, which we 
have reason to believe was ever experiettced on thif earth, 
sine^ the time when sin first entered into the world. 

Yes, it is an awful and impressive thought, that even 
in this state, i^nptation was allowed to present itself in 
such a farm, accompmiied with a desire atill to stand 
well- with the faithful, even after integrity was gone. 
The words of Peter are most memorable on this occa- 
sion. Whih it remained ^ torn ft not thine, ou^ 1 and ^ter 
it VMS 8old^ was it not in tMnt, own f&wtr^ Evidently 
implying, that it was better not . to pretend to act upqn 
high and generous principles, than not to do so faithfully. 
He then concludes in this emphatic language: ^' Thou hast 
n&t lied unto men, hut unto God.^^ By which we learn, that 
every species of dishonesty practised Wween the soul 
and its Maker, is equally onensive in the eight of God, 
as that which is evident to men; and that there is no 
clecur, upright, and faithful walk for' aoy imman being hi 
this world, whether youag or oU, whedier rich or poor. 
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wheAeriBxattei or l«^ly, ihit ttot wfeicjk i* ia strict ac- 
cordance with the principles of integrity 
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DEDICATION OP YOUTH. 

Without hftving. made any pxetenaion in this volnpofi 
%o elas» it under the.hesid of a teHgious work, I hav^ 
ondeavoured to render it thsouffhout cpnducife to the in* 
terest9 of religi^, by potati'pg <Htt thoee minor duties of 
Hfe^ and those errors ik society, which strictly religious 
writers almost^ uairersallyctoasider^aa too insigpificam for 
their attention. And, perhaps, 4t is not easy to iptfirweave 
these seeming trifles in practice, with .the great funda- 
mental principles of Christian faith. > 

I cannot but think, however, that, to many, and espa* 
ctallyto the young, this minuteness of detail may hare 
its use, by bringing home to their attention familiar iar 
stances upon which Christian principle may be broidght tQ^ 
bear. For I am one. of those who think that religioa 
ought never to be treated or considered as a thing aett 
apart from daily and familiar use, to b^ sp^ea of as be- 
loaging almost exclusively to Sabbaths, and societies, and 
serious r^ading^ To me it appears that the influence of 
religion should be like an atmosphere, pervading all things 
connected with our being ; that it ought to constitute the 
element in which the Christian lives, more than the sanc- 
tuary into which he retires. - Whenscoasiderea in this 
point of viewf nothing can be too minute to be submitted 
to the test of its principles ; so that, iostead of ou|r worldly 
and our spiritual concerns occupying two distinct pages ia 
our experience, the one, according to this rule, becomes 
regulated by our spiritual views; aadHhe other applied to 
our worldly avocationjB, as weU as to our eternal interests. 

In relation to this subject, it has been remarked, ia the 
quaint language of an old writer, that i^o siiiis "little in. 
itself^ because there is no, little law to be despised ; no lit* 
tit heaven to be lost \ no litjth hell to be endur^ ;" and it 
is by this estimate that I would value every act, and every 
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thought, in whioh the principles of good and evil are in* 
volved. 

The great question, whether the principles of Christian 
faith, or, in other words, whether the religion of the Bible, 
shall be adopted as the rule of conduct by the young, re- 
mains yet to be considered, not in relation to the nature 
of that faith, but as regards the desirableness of embracing 
it at an early period of life, willingly and entirely, with 
earnestness, as well as love. 

I am writing thus, on the supposition, that, with all who 
read these pages, convictions of the necessity and excel- 
lence of personal religion have at one time or other been 
experienced; The opinion is general, and, I believe, cor- 
rect, that the instances are extremely rare in which the 
Holy Spirit does not awaken' the httmran soul td a sense of 
its real situation as an accountable being, passing throug-h 
a state of probation; before entering upon an existence of 
endless duration. ]Nt>r amongst young persons born of 
Christian parents, and educated in a uhristiaa country, 
where the means of religious instruction are accessible to 
all, is it easy to conc'eive that such convictions hav^s not, 
at times, been strong and deep; though, possibly, they 
may have been so neglected as to render their recurrence 
less frequent, and less powerful in their influence upon 
the mind. 

Still it is good to recall the time when the voice of 
warning, and q( invitation, was first heard ; to revisit the 
scene of a father's faithful instruction, and of the prayers 
of a lost mother; to hear again the Sabbath-evening ser- 
mon, to visit the cottage of the dyiiig Christian ; or even 
to look back once more into the chamber of infancy, where 
our first tears of real penitence were shed. It is good to 
remember how it was with us in those hy-gone days when 
we welcomed the chastisements of love, and kissed the 
rod that was stretched forth by a Father's hand. How 
blest did we then feel, in the belief that we were hot ne- 
glected, not forgotten, not overlooked \ Has any thing 
which the world, we have too much loved, since offered 
us, afiforded a happiness to be compared with this belief 1 
Oh ! no. Then why not hearken, when the same voice 
is still inviting you to come % and why not comply whett 
the same hand is still pointing out the way to peace 1 
What is the hinderance which stands in your wtfy % What 
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M the difficoky wkich preyents the dedication of your 
youth to God 1 Let this question be -seriously asked, and 
fully a&swered i for it is of immense impottaac'e that you 
should bnow oit wha> grounds the iayitalioBs of the Holy 
Spirit hare been rejeeted ; and why you are adopting ano* 
ther rule of conduct than that which is presorihed in the 
gospel of Christ. 

I repeat, it is of immense importance, because this is 
a subject which admits of no trifling, tf it is of impor- 
tance in every branch of mental improvement, that we 
shouid be active, wilting^ earnest, and faithful, it is still 
more important here. ' When we do net persevere in 
learning, it does not follow of necessity that- we grow 
more ignorant, because we may remain whete we i^re, 
while the rest of the- world goes on. But, in religion, 
there* is no standing still, because opportunities neglected, 
and convictions resisted, are involved in the great ques- 
tion of responsibility; so that no one can open their Bi 
ble, or attend the means of religious instruction, or spend 
a Sabbath, or even enter into solemn communion with 
their own heart, as in the sight of God, but they must be 
so much the worse for such opportunities of improvement, 
if neglected or despised. 

^ I have dwelt much in this volume upon the law of per- 
fect love, as well as upon the sincerity and the Csithful- 
ness with which that law should he carried out ; and never 
is this more important, or m&te essential, than in our re- 
ligious profession. The very groundwork of the Chris* 
tian fJEikh is loVe $ and love can accomplish more in the 
way of conformity in life and practice, than could ever 
be effected by^the m03t rigid adherence to what is believ- 
ed to be right, without assistance from the life-giving 
principle of love. 

Still the state of the Christian in this world is always 
described as one of w^fare, and not of repose ; and how^ 
without earnestness, are temptations to be resisted, con- 
victions acted upon, or good intentions^ carried out 1 A« 
time passes on, too, faithfulness is tned; What has been 
adopted, or embraced, must be adhered to ; and in this, 
with many young persons, consists the greatest of their 
trials ; for there is often a reaction on first learning to 
understand aomething of the realities of life, which throws 

\ 
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tiMm Wck from tbe Ugh Mate (^ exp«etal»oii and exclta* 
ment, uader whkh tkey first enbraceii religious truth. 

Bui let oe return to ike olijeetioiM whiefa moat fre«» 
cfuetHly operate to prevent the yotmg •iMnoeadleyiiig them-* 
selves to their eonvietiotis of the impetrtatteeaikL neeessi'^ 
ty of peraonal religioB. ^^ If I begin, I BkUst go op.*' Year 
miad is not then made up. ' You have not counted :the 
cost of covring out from the world, nor honestly weighed 
the advantages of secaring the gaidanee, support, end pvo* 
teetton of personal religion, against every other pursuit, 
objeot or, idol of your lives. Perhi^psit is soeiety, akmse^ 
ment, or fashion, which stands in yotir way. Be i^ssred 
there is society of the highest order, where religion is 
snpreflM ; and if not exactly what is popularly called 
amasement, diere is a heartfelt interest in aH which re^ 
lates, however remotely, to the extension of the kiagdooir 
of Christ — an interest niiknown to those who have no bond 
of union, founded fipon the basis of Christian love. 

Is it possible, then, that fashion can deter yon^^^-^ashion, 
a tj^ant at onoe both frivolous and cruel-^shion, who 
never yet was rich enough to repay one of her followers, 
for the sacrifice of a smgle hsppy hour-^-fashion, whose 
realm is folly, and who is perpetually giving place to siek-> 
ness, sorrow, and the gravel Compare for one instant 
her empire with that of religion. I admit that her powei^ 
is extensive, almost all*pervading ; but what has h^ sove- 
reign sway effected upon the destinies of aiMin 1 She has 
flkdjusted ornaments, and selected colours ^ she has clothed 
and unelotfaed thousands, and arrayed ro altitudes in heft 
own livery— but never has fashion bestowed dignity or 
peace of mind upon one singleindividual oi tho whole fami^ 
ly of man. 

It would be an insult to the nature and the power of 
religion to proceed farther with the comparison. Oan that 
which relat^i merely to the body, which is fleeting as a 
breath, and unstable as the shadow of a elo«d, deter from 
what is pure, immortal, and divine 1 ^ 

Still I am aware it is easy, in the solitude of the 
chamber, or in the privacy of domestic life, to think and 
speak in this exalted strain, and yet^ to go into the socie^ 
ty of the fashionable, the correct, and the vtorldly-minded,. 
who have never felt the necessity of beiiig religions, and 
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i0 W. suddenly brotigfat, by Ihe chilling. iiiflii#]i«e of their 
reasoning or their satire, to^.conelude that the eon^enient 
season lor yon toadmh the elaims of religion upon your 
heart and life, 1ms not yet arrived. 

I believe the most dangerous influenoe, which seeiet]|^ 
exercises upon young women, is derived from worldly- 
minded persons, of strong common sense, whp «re fash<» 
ionable in th»xt appearanee, generally correct in i their 
eonduet, and amial^ and attrae^ve inr ^tmit maimers and 
cbnTeFeaition^ Young wonien guardedly and respectably 
brought up see littb of vice, and know little of 

**The thousand paths which slope the way to sin." 

They are ^onaefuentiy eomparatively anaeqnainte4 witl^ 
the beginnings of evil, and still less so with those dmM 
passages of Ji^« to which such b^innings are calculated 
to lead. It. foUowsi therefore, that, except when undes 
the influence of strong eoavictioos, they may be stkid to 
be i^orant of the r^ nee^sity of religion. It is but 
natural then, that those eerrect.and well-^ed persons, to 
whom-aUufiott has been made^ who pass on from the cra- 
dle to the brink jof the grave^ treaimg religion with re^ 
spect, as a good thing for the poor and the disconsolate^ 
but altogether uaeece^saary for them^ ^oidd appear, en a 
alight examination of the subject, to be living in a mueh 
more enviable state, than those who believe ^mselves 
called upon to renounce the world and its vanities, and 
devote their time, and their talents, their energies and 
their affections, to a eause which the worldly-minded re* 
gard at best, as visionary and wild. 

I have spoken of such persons passing on to the Mnh 
of the grave, and I have used this expression, because, I 
believe the grave has terrors, even to them ; that when 
one earthly hold af^er another gives way, and ^ahh de- 
clines, and fashionable friends fail off, and death sits beck^ 
cuing on the tombstones of theirnewly-bnried aAH>ciate9 
and relatives $ I believe there is of^n a fearful ^estion-* 
log about the realities of etamal things, and chiefly about 
the religion, which in idea they had set apart for the poor, 
the aged, and the ^disconsolate, but would none of it them* 
selves^ * ^ 

Yes^ I believe, if the young could witness the solitude 
of ffQck persons, could "dsit their chambers of sickness^ 
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and gain adf&ktanee to th« Mcrct eonnsels of their itoiils, 
%hey would find there an aching void, a want, a destitution, 
whieh the wealth and the fashion, the pomp and the glory 
of the whole hahitable world, would be insufficient to 

4M]ppl]^ 

It is often secretly objected by young people^ that, by 
making a profession of religion they should he brought 
into fellowship and association with vulgm persons ; in 
answer to which argument, it would be e«»y to show that 
nothing can be more rulgar than vice, to say nothing of 
worldly-mindedness. It is, however, more to the purpose 
to endeavour to convince them, that^true religion is so 
purifying in its. own nature, as to be capable of elevating 
and refining minds which hare never been-either softened 
or enlightened by any other influence. 

All who have been extensively engaged in the practi- 
ca^exereise of Christian benevolence; and who, in pro- 
moting the good of their fellow-ereatures, have heen ad- 
mitted to scenes of domestic privacy amongist the itliteri^e 
and the poor, ^ill bear their testimony to the fact, that 
religion is capable of rendering the society of some of 
the humblest and simplest of hunsan behigs, as truly re- 
fined, and fVir more affecting in its pathos and interest, 
than that of the most intelligent circles in the higher 
walks of life. I do not, of course, pretend to call it as 
refined in manners, and phraseology ; but^in the kdeiis and 
the feelings which its conversation is intended to eon- 
v^y. That is not refined society where policfhed lan- 
guage IS used as the medium for low idea¥ ; but that in 
which the ideas are raised above vulgar and worldly 
things, and assimilated with thoughts and themes on 
which the holy and the wise, the saint and the philoso- 
pher, alike delight to dwell. 

It is no exaggeration then to say, that the' conversation 
of the humble Christian on her deftth-bed-^er lowly bed 
of suffering, surrounded by poverty and destitution — ^is 
sometimes so fraught with the intelligence of that.eelestial 
world on which her hopes are fixed, that to have spent an 
hour in her presenpe, is like having hM the glpries of 
heaven, and the wonders of immortality^ revealed. And 
is this a vulgar or degrading employment for a refined 
and intellectual being 1 to dwell upon the noblest theme 
which human intellect has ever grasped,. to look onward 
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from the perishable things of time to the full dei^elopment 
of the eternal principles of troth and love % to forget the 
sufierings of frail humanity, and to live by. faith amongst 
the ransomed spirits of the blest, in the presence of angels, 
and before the Saviour, ascribing Ao?iour and.glory^ do' 
minion^ and power ^ to Him that sitttth on the throne^ and to 
the Lamb forever and. &oert 

In turning back to the worlds from the coDtemplation 
of sueh a state of mind, we feel that the vulgarity consists 
neither in religion itself, nor in its requirements, but in 
attacb^ing undue importance to the things of time, and in 
making them our chief, or only good. 

If young people are often deterred from becoming re- 
ligious by seeing a great number of genteel, correct, and 
agreeable persons, who, for any thing they can discover to 
the contrary, are doing very well without it, they are still 
more forcibly deterred by feeHng no- want of it within 
themselves. 

Perhaps you are so protected by^arents, and so hem- 
med in by domestic'regulations, that you feel it more diffi- 
cult to do what is. positively wrong, than what is generally 
approved as right. But do not be so blind and presump- 
tuous as to mistake this apparently inoffensive state, for 
being religious f and remember, rf it is difficult to do 
wrong now, it is the last stage of your experience in which 
you will find it so. Obliged to quit the parental roof, 
deprived by death of your natural protectors, required as 
years advance to take a more active part in the duties of 
life, or to incnr a greater share of culpability by their 
neglect ; thrown amongst strangers, or friends wiio are no 
longer Watchful or solicitous for your temporal and spirit- 
ual good ; lAvolved in new connections, and exposed to 
temptations both from within and from without, how will 
yoar mind, lately so careless and secure, awake to a con- 
scious feeling of your own weakness, and a secret terror of 
impending harm ! For woman from her very feebleness is 
fearful ; while from her sensitiveness she is peculiarly 
exposed to pain. Without religion^ then, ahe is the most 
pitiable, the most abject, the most utterly destitute of all 
created beings. The world*— society — nay, even domes- 
tie life, has nothing to offer on which her heart in its un- 
regenerate state can rest in safety. Each day is a period 
of peril, if not of absolute agony \ fox all she has to give 
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^-her ^Sections, which cOnBtitute her wealth — are in- 
volved in speculations, which can yield bc^2k into her 
bosom nothing but ashes and mourning/ 

It is not so with the woman who h^s made religion 
her etfpnghold — her defence — her stay. Unchecked in 
ihe happiest and most congenial impulse of her nature, 
she can still love, because the Lord her God has com- 
manded that she should love him with all her heart, and 
with all her strength, and that she^hould loi^e her neigh** 
hour iis herself*. Thus, though disappointment or death 
may Uighth^ earthly hopes ; or though a cloud may rest 
upon the bestowment of her ajSections in this vale of tears, 
the principle of love ) which fills her soul ren^ins the 
same, and she is most happy when i\6 sphere of exercise 
is unbounded and eternal. 

And is it possible that any of the rational beings whom 
I am addressing would d^yre to rush upon the dangers 
and temptations of this uncertain and precarious life, 
without the protection and support of religion 1 Oh ! no, 
they tell me they are all believers in religion — all pro- 
fessors of the Christian faith. But areyoii all religions 1 
Deceive not yourselves* There is no other ^ay of beioff 
Christians, except by being personally religious. If not 
personally religipus now, are you then ready to begin to 
be so 1 Delay notj you have arrived at years of diseca- 
tion, and are .capable of judging on many important 
points. Yon profe«s to believe in a religion whi^ exr 
preasly teachftis you that it is it«elf the ooathing needful. 
What thejn stands fn ,the way 1 If, after ^nature and cun- 
did deliberation, you decidedly prefer tJ^e wdrld, iiljure 
not the cause of Christ by an empty profea^eB,*iior act 
the cowardly part of wearing the outward badge of a faith 
which holds not possc^ssipn of your Iv^rt and aiections. 
It is neither hbnourable nor just to allow anyone to 
doubt on whose side you. are. If, ttierefore, your deci- 
sion be in favonr.of. religion, it is still more important 
that you should net blui£ to own a Saviour, who left the 
glory of the heavenly kingdom,, inhabited a mortal and 
suffering Arame, and finally died ah ignominous death, 
for youi . ' 

Nor let the plea of youth retard the offetmg of your 
heart to hitn who gave you all its capacity for exquisite 
«md intense enjoyn^ent. If you are young, you ar6 l^ppy 
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in haviitf ihove to oSbi. Tko^sgk k •epBttiluies the great*- 
eat privilege of the CbristiaD dispeQaatioH, that we are 
not required to bring any thing by which to purchase the 
blessinga of pardon and salFation ; it surely must afford 
•ome additional sati^faetioD to a generous mind, to feel 
that beoauf e but a short period of life has passed away, 
there is mwe of health and strength, of elasticity and 
vigour, to bring into the field of action, than if the deci^- 
eion upon whose side .to engage, had been deferred until a 
later period. / , ^ 

What, for instance, should we think <^ the subjeetaof 
A graeiomt and beneficent soTereigo^ >Vho maintaia^d a 
swall 4erritory^in the midst of belligereat foes, if none of 
these sul^eats'Wmild consent to. serve in his army for 
the defence of hb kingdom, until they had wasted their 
strength and their vigour in the enemy's ranks^ in fighting 
deliberately and decidedly against the master, whom. yet 
they pcpfesaed to consider as their i^ghiful lord ; and 
then, when M ^Vets Jost, and they were: poor, dectrepit, desti- 
tute, and almost -useless, vtftttrned to. him,, for no other 
reason, but because be was a beii^er paymaster than the 
enemy, under whose .colours their had fought for the 
whole .of tlicir pirevious lives t What should we say, if 
we beheld this 'gracious master willttig to receive them 
on such terms, and not only to receive, but to honour and 
reward them with the choicest treasures of his kingdom % 
We should say, that one of the most agonizing thoughts 
which could haunt the bosom of each of those- faithless 
servants, would be regret «nd self-reproach^ that he had 
not earlier entered, upon the servioe of his rightful lord. 

There is besides, this, fearful consideration connected 
with the indecision -of youth) that in religiotts evperience 
none can remain stationary. Where there is no pregsesa, 
there nuist be a falling back. He Moko it not with mla, Stt 
against me, was the appalling language of our Saviour 
when on earth { by which those who are halting, between 
two opinionsy and those who are . imaginings thamselve^ 
safe on neutral ground, are alike^sondemneid,. as-rbeing opr 
posed to the Redeemer' if kingdom. It is but ressonabloj 
however, that the young should understand the principles, 
and reflect maturely uponithe clatms, of religion, before 
their decision is openly declared. Muchdnjury has t>#ei^ 
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done to ifidinduals^ as well a« to society at large, by a 
precipitate and uncaloulating readiness to enHst under the 
banners^of the Cross, before the dnties of a faithful .soldier 
of Christ -have been duly considered. It is the tendency 
of ardent youth, to invest whatever it delights ia for the 
moment, with ideal qualities fidapted to its taste and fancy* 
Thus has religion often — toe often^— been decked in 
charms more appropriate to the divinities of Greece and 
Borne, than to the worship of a self-denying and perse- 
cuted people, whose lot on earth, they have been fully 
warned, is not to be one of luxur}'^ or repose. 

The first and severest disappointment to which the 
young enthusiast in religion ia subject, is generally that 
of finding, on a nearer acquaintance with the devout men 
nnd honourable women who compose the religious eo- 
cieties into which they are admitted, that they have fauka 
and fallings like the rest of mankind, and ev«n ipconsis- 
tencies in their spiritual walk, which are still more unex- 
pected, and more difficult to reconcile* The firat impulse 
of the young, on making this discovery, is often to give 
up the Cause altogether ; ' for if such,' say they, ^be the 
defects of the Christian character, after such a season, of 
experience, and while occupying so exalted a position, it 
can be of little use to us to persevere in the same course.' 
They forget, or perhaps they never have considered, that 
the highest attainment of the Christian in this world, is 
often that of alternate error and repentance; and that it 
is the state of the heart before God, of which he alone is 
the judge, which constitutes the difference betwixt n 
penitent, and an impenitent sinner. Besides which, they 
know not all. The secret struggles of the heart, the 
temptations overcome, the tears c^ repentance, which no 
human eye beholds, must alike be hid frotn them, as well 
as the fearful efiect« upon the peace of mind which these 
inconsistencies so seriously disturb, or destroy. 

A wiser application of this humbling lesson, would be, 
for youth to reflect, that if such be the defects in the 
character of more experienced Christians, they them- 
selves enjoy the greatest of all privileges, that of profit- 
ing by the example of others, so as to avoid stumbling- 
where they have fallen ;^ and instead of petulantly turn^ 
ing back from a path which will still remain to be right. 
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though ibousftads upon thoueand? sboi^M wantlor from, H, 
they will thus be enabled to steer a steadier coutse, and 
to fifiish it with greater joy. 

Another great discouragemeBt to the youngs consists 
in finding their efforts to do good so feeble and unavail- 
ing-^nay, sometimes almost, productive of evil, rather 
than of good. In their eharities*, especially, they find 
their confidence abused, and their intentions misunder- 
stood. On every hand, the coldness of the rich, and the 
ingratitude of the poor, alike repel their ardour. If they 
engage in schools, no one appears the better far their 
instructiotn. If they connect themselves with benevolent , 
sooieties, they find their individual efforts so triflings in 
epmparison with the guilt and the misery which prevail, 
as scarcely to appear deserving ^f repetition ; while, in 
distribution of religious books, and the general attention 
they give to the spiritual concerns of the ignorant and 
the destitute, they perceive no fruit of all their zeal,, and 
all their labour. 

I freely ^rant, that these are very natural and reasour 
able causes of depression, and such as few can altogether 
withstand ; but there is one important secret which would 
operate as a remedy for such depression, if we could fully 
realfze its supporting and consoling power. The secret 
is, are we doing all this unto God, or unto man 1 If pn- 
to man, and in our own strength, and solelv for the sake 
of going about doing good ; but especially if we have 
done it for the sake of having be^i seen and known to 
have done it ; even if we have, done it for the sake of the 
reward which we believe to follow the performance of 
every laudable act i or .with a secret hope of thereby 
purchasing the favour of God ; we have no need to be 
surprised, x>r to. murmur at such unsatisfactory results, 
which may possibly have been designed as4)ur wholesome 
chastisement, or as the means of checking Our farther 
progress in folly and presumption. 

But, Jf in every act of duty^r kindness we engage in, 
we are actuated simply by a love to God, and a sense of 
the vast debt of gratitude we owe for all the unmerited 
mercies we enjoy, accompanied with a conviction, that 
whatever the apparent results may be, our debt and 
our duty are still the same ; that whatever the apparent 
result* may be, our heavenly Father has the overmling 
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promotion oflii* glory, and the extension of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom, though in ways which we may feeither be 
able to petceire nor understand ; then, indeed, with this 
view of the subject, we are enabled to perdevere through 
erery discouragement, rejoicing only in tbe abiHty to 
}abeu>; aftd leaving the fruit o# eur labour with hiih who 
htis appoihted both. • ^ • 

• I mlist yet allude to another tsau^eof dtseourageriient 
'^itfi whi^ the young have to contend, and that is, thnit 
bitn* spiritual deeletision, afteflr the ardout of their early 
zeal has abated. Perhaps I ought rather to say, theif 
imagined deelension, because I believe they are often 
nearer heaven in this humbled, and apparently degraded 
fitate, than when exultihg in the confidence of Untried 
patience, fortitude, and- love. The prevalent idea under 
this state oif mind is, that df their owri culpability, in 
having made a profession of religion in a state of unfits 
ness, or on in^proper and insufficient grounds, accompani^ 
ed ^th an impression that they' are undergoing a just 
puhishment for such an net of pnresumption, and that the 
only duty which remains for them to do, is no give up 
the profession of religion altogether. 

Perhaps no delusion is ^re«ter, or more univOTsaF,- than 
to believe, that because we nave been wrong in assuming a 
position, we must, necessarily throw ourselves out of it, in 
order to be right -This princi|^e would, unquei^ionably, 
be just, in all situaticms where any particular qualification 
was needed, which couM not immediately be ac^piifed ; but, 
if the regret be so great on discovering that you are defi* 
cifent in the evidences Of personal religion, surely you can 
have no hesitation in choosing to lay hold of the means 
which are always available fer obtaining that divine assist* 
anoe, which shall render your profession sincere, rather 
than to give up the duties, the hopes, and the privileges of 
religion altogether. 

It becomes a serious inquiry on these occasionSy whe- 
ther the inolination is not wrong, and whether a plea is not 
even wished for, as an excuse for turning back,^after having 
laid the hand on the plough. If not, the alternative lis a saf^» 
and easy otie. Begin an-esh. Make a A^esh dedication of 
the heart to Crod. Commence the work as if it Tfad never 
been undertaken before, and all may yet be weH-<*^rhiq^a 
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iMter than if yon had nerer €k)iibted whether yon stood 
upon the right foundation i 

It should always be remembered^ for the consolation and 
encouragement of youth^ th^ in maJ^ing the decision in fa-^ 
vour of religion in early life, there is comparatively little to 
undo ^ while if this most important duty is left until a later 
period, there will be the ^rce of long established habit to 
contend with on the side of wrong, m€tshe8 of evil to unravel, 
dark paths to travel back, and all thit mingled texture of 
light 9axd darkness, which originates in a polluted heart, and 
a partially enlightened understanding, to separate thread 
from thread. And, oh ! what associations, what meiliories 
are there ! what gleaming forth again of the false fire, even 
after the true has been kindled ! what yawning of the widd 
sepulchre in which the past is buried, though it canpot rest ! 
what struggling with the demons of imBgination, before they 
are ca^t out forever ! what bleeding of the heart, which, like 
a chastened child, would kis? the rod, yet dare not think 
how many stripes would be commensurate with its delin*- 
quency ! Oh! happy youth! it is thy privilege, Uiat this 
can never be thy pcartictfi ! 

Ye», hiqppy youth! for thou art ever Itappy in the con* 
tempi ation of age ; and yet thou hast thy tears. Thou hast 
thy trials- too; and perhaps. their acuteness ^'adders them 
less bearable than the dull burd^ ^f accujtnulated sorrow, 
which hangs upon maturer years. • Thoii hast thy sorrows : 
and when the mother's eye is closed, that used to watch thy 
infant steps so fondly ; and the father's hand is coM, that 
Used ta rest upon thy h^ad with gentle and imprefr- 
sive admonition; whom- hast thou, whom wilt thou ever 
have, to supply thy parents* place on earth? Whom hast 
thou? The world is poor to thee; for none will ever love 
thee with a love like theirs/ Thon hast thy gc^den and ex- 
uberant youth, thy joyous step, thy rosy »tnile, and we call 
thee happy. But thou hast also thy hours of lonehness, thy 
disappointments,^ thy chills, thy blights ; when the hopes on 
which thy young spirit has soared begin for the first time to 
droop ; when the love in which thou hast so fondly trusted 
begins to cool ; when the Howlers thou hast cherished begin 
to fade ; when the bird thou has fed through the winter, in 
ihe summer flies away ; when the lamb t]K>u has nursed in 
thy bosom, prefers the stranger to thee. — ^Thou hast thy 
tears; but the bitterest of thy sorrows, how soon are they 
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assuaged I It k 'Uiis then which ecmstitutes thy haf^piness 
for we all have griefs ; but long before old age, they have 
worn themselves channels which cannot be effaced. It is 
therefore that we look back to youth with envy; because 
the tablet of the heart is then fresh, and unimpressed, and 
we long to begin again with that fair surfa^^e, and to write 
upon it no ch^acters but those of truth. 

And will not youth acc^t the invitation of eiq>erience, 
and come before it is too late 1 — and -ccmie with all its 
health, and its bloom, and its first-fruits untainted, and lay 
them upon the altar ; an offering which age cannot make ? 
Let us count the diUferent items in the riches which belong 
to youth, and ask, if it is not a holy and a glorious privilege 
to dedicate them ta the service of the Most High 1 

First, then, there is the freshness of unwearied nature, 
for which so many miUions pine in vain ; the glow of health, 
that life-spring of all the energies of thought and action; 
the confidence of unbroken trust — the power to believe, as 
well as hope — a power which the might of human intellect 
oould never yet restore ; the purity of undivided^ affection ; 
the earnestness of zeal unchilled by disappointment ; the 
first awakening of joy, that has never been depa-essed ; high 
aspirations that have never stocked to earth ; the clear per- 
ception of a mind unbiassed in its seai^ch of truth ; with the 
fervour of an untroubled soul. 

All these, and more than pen could write or tongue 
could utter, has .youth the power to dedicate to the noblest 
cause which ever yet engaged the attention of an intellect- 
ual and immortal being. What, then, I would ask again, is 
that which hinders the surrender of your heart to God, your 
conduct to the requirements of the religion of Christ 1 

With this solemn inquiry, I would leave the young reader 
to pursue the train of her own reflections. All that I have 
proposed to her consideration as desirable in character and 
habit — in heart and conduct — will be without consistency, 
and without foundation, unless based upon Christian prin- 
ciple, and supported by Christian faith. All that I have 
proposed to her as most lovely, and most admirable, may 
be rendered more, infinitely more so, by the refinement of 
feeling, the elevation of sentiment, and the purity of pur- 
pose, which those principles and that faith are calculated 
to impart. 

THE END. 
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